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THE SOLID SATISFACTIONS OF LIFE. 


I suppose I may fairly be called one of the elder brethren; 
because it is fifty-six years since I came hither in the same grade 
many of you now occupy. So I have had a chance to watch 
a long stream of youth, growing up into men, and passing on to 
be old men; and I have had a chance to see what the durable satis- 
factions of their lives turned out to be. My contemporaries are 
old men now, and I have seen their sons and their grandsons 
coming on in this ever-flowing stream. 

For educated men what are the sources of the solid and durable 
satisfactions of life? That is what I hope you are all aiming at 
—the solid, durable satisfactions of life, not primarily the grati- 
fications of this moment or to-morrow, but the satisfactions that 
are going to last and grow. So far as I have seen, there is one in- 
dispensable foundation for the satisfactions of life — health. A 
young man ought to be a clean, wholesome, vigorous animal. That 
is the foundation for everything else, and I hope you will all be 
that, if you are nothing more. We have to build everything in 
this world of domestic joy and professional success, everything of 
a useful, honorable career, on bodily wholesomeness and vitality. 

This being a clean, wholesome, vigorous animal involves a good 
deal. It involves not condescending to the ordinary barbaric 
vices. One must avoid drunkenness, gluttony, licentiousness, and 
getting into dirt of any kind, in order to be a clean, wholesome, 
vigorous animal. Still, none of you would be content with this 
achievement as the total outcome of your lives. It is a happy 
thing to have in youth what are called animal spirits —a very 
descriptive phrase ; but animal spirits do not last even in animals ; 
1 Address at the Harvard Union, Oct. 3, 1905, to the new students of the University. 
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they belong to the kitten or puppy stage. It is a wholesome thing 
to enjoy for a time, or for a time each day all through life, sports 
and active bodily exercise. These are legitimate enjoyments, but 
if made the main object of life, they tire. They cease to be 
a source of durable satisfaction. Play must be incidental in a sat- 
isfactory life. 

What is the next thing, then, that we want, in order to make 
sure of durable satisfactions in life? We need a strong mental 
grip, a wholesome capacity for hard work. It is intellectual 
power and aims that we need. In all the professions — learned, 
scientific, or industrial — large mental enjoyments should come to 
educated men. The great distinction between the privileged class 
to which you belong, the class that has opportunity for prolonged 
education, and the much larger class that has not that oppor- 
tunity, is that the educated class lives mainly by the exercise of 
intellectual powers, and gets therefore much greater enjoyment 
out of life than the much larger class that earns a livelihood 
chiefly by the exercise of bodily powers. You ought to obtain 
here, therefore, the trained capacity for mental labor, rapid, in- 
tense, and sustained. That is the great thing to get in college, 
long before the professional school is entered. Get it now. Get 
it in the years of college life. It is the main achievement of 
college life to win this mental force, this capacity for keen obser- 
vation, just inference, and sustained thought, for everything that 
we mean by the reasoning power of man. That capacity will be 
the main source of intellectual joys and of happiness and content 
throughout a long and busy life. 

But there is something more, something beyond this acquired 
power of intellectual labor. As Shakespeare puts it: ‘“‘ The purest 
treasure mortal times afford is spotless reputation.” How is that 
treasure won? It comes by living with honor, on honor. Most 
of you have begun already to live honorably, and honored; for 
the life of honor begins early. Some things the honorable man 
cannot do, never does. He never wrongs or degrades a woman. 
He never oppresses or cheats a person weaker or poorer than him- 
self. He never betrays a trust. He is honest, sincere, candid, and 
generous. It is not enough to be honest. An honorable man 
must be generous; and I do not mean generous with money only. 
I mean generous in his judgments of men and women, and of the 
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nature and prospects of mankind. Such generosity is a beautiful 
attribute of the man of honor. 

How does honor come to a man? What is the evidence of the 
honorable life? What is the tribunal which declares at last: 
“This was an honorable man”? You look now for the favorable 
judgment of your elders,—-of parents and teachers and older 
students; but these elders will not be your final judges, and you 
had better get ready now in college to appear before the ultimate 
tribunal, the tribunal of your contemporaries and the younger 
generations. It is the judgment of your contemporaries that is most 
important to you; and you will find that the judgment of your 
contemporaries is made up alarmingly early ; it may be made up this 
year in a way that sometimes lasts for life and beyond. It is made 
up in part by persons to whom you have never spoken, by persons 
who in your view do not know you, and who get only a general 
impression of you; but always it is contemporaries whose judgment 
is formidable and unavoidable. Live now in the fear of that tribu- 
nal, — not an abject fear, because independence is an indispen- 
sable quality in the honorable man. There is an admirable phrase 
in the Declaration of Independence, a document which it was the 
good fashion of my time for boys to commit to memory. I doubt 
if that fashion still obtains. Some of our public action looks as if 
it did not. ‘‘ When, in the course of human events, it becomes neces- 
sary for one people to dissolve the political bands which have con- 
nected them with another, and to assume among the powers of the 
earth the separate and equal station to which the laws of Nature and 
of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation.” That phrase —a decent respect — is a 
very happy one. Cherish “a decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind,” but never let that interfere with your personal declara- 
tion of independence. I have said begin now to prepare for the 
judgment of the ultimate human tribunal. 

Look forward to the important crises of your life. They are 
nearer than you are apt to imagine. It is a very safe protective 
rule to live to-day as if you were going to marry a pure woman 
within a month. That rule you will find a safeguard for worthy 
living. It is a good rule to endeavor hour by hour and week after 
week to learn to work hard. It is not well to take four minutes 
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to do what you can accomplish in three. It is not well to take 
four years to do what you can perfectly accomplish in three. It 
is well to learn to work intensely. You will hear a good deal of 
advice about letting your soul grow, and breathing in without 
effort the atmosphere of a learned society or place of learning. 
Well, you cannot help breathing, and you cannot help growing; 
those processes will take care of themselves. The question for you 
from day to day is how to learn to work to advantage; and college 
is the place and now is the time to win mental power. And. 
lastly, live to-day and every day like a man of honor. 
Charles W. Eliot, ’58. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


SOMETIME ago, an instructor in a Harvard department which 
had had its shortcomings recently discussed, was overheard to say, 


Let us face 4 With some petulance, “ They would n’t do that at Yale. 


the crisis. Down there they don’t advertise their defects. They 
just keep still, and:let the public suppose that they are perfect.” 
To which outburst the reply came, ‘“‘ You ought to be teaching at 
Yale, if that’s your point of view.” 


The Yale method has its manifest advantages. It saves embar- 
rassing disclosures. It helps to keep up appearances ; it does even 
more, for it lets you imagine, as in the case of a taciturn man, 
that behind the silence there may be untold resources. “ Brer 
Fox he lay low.” Opposed to this is the Harvard policy of pub- 
licity and self-criticism. It has its obvious drawbacks. 

So when the sensational newspapers describe the luxurious 
apartments which some of the rich students at Harvard occupy, 
Brer Fox at New Haven allows the Spartan simplicity of life at 
Yale to be inferred by silence. Nothing is said of Vanderbilt 
Hall, which, from all accounts, is the most costly college dormitory 
in America. Vanderbilt Hall, however, is owned and run by Yale 
University, whereas the rich men’s dormitories in Cambridge are 
a private speculation. “ Spartan,” by the way, is a term which 
does not suggest either scholarship or culture; and Sparta was 
not the home of democratic ideas. Tap Day and the predomi- 
nance of the Senior Societies at Yale are thoroughly Spartan, that 
is, oligarchic, not democratic. 
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President Hadley, whose personal qualities are so attractive, 
sometimes appears to outsiders to chafe a little under this tradi- 
tional policy of silence. When he has a good thing, he feels a 
commendable eagerness to let the world know it and profit by it. 
But he holds a difficult position ; for Yale has traded on its con- 
servatism and orthodoxy for a quarter of a century, while President 
Hadley, as a live man, naturally desires to make public every sign 
of liberalism and progress. So he is pushed forward by his pro- 
gressive inclinations and pulled back by conservative traditions. 
Probably it was in one of these bewildering moments that he 
gravely announced, not long ago, that the purpose of examinations 
at Harvard is merely to test knowledge, while at Yale the purpose 
is to test accuracy! One would like to ask Dr. Hadley for a de- 
finition of knowledge. What sort of knowledge is that which has 
not accuracy as a foundation? The usual antithesis to knowledge 
is not accuracy but ignorance. Would President Hadley have us 
in strict logic infer that the scholastic aim at Yale is accurate 
ignorance or ignorant accuracy ? 

Publicity, after all, when it springs from the whole character of 
an institution, like frankness in an individual, cannot, as perhaps 
President Hadley has discovered, be put on or off at pleasure, 
without slips like this. The only publicity which Yale has con- 
sistently encouraged is publicity in athletics. And no wonder! 
Thanks to the linking of Yale’s name with Harvard’s in the sports 
of the past thirty years, the public, in its haphazard fashion, has 
gone on supposing that Harvard and Yale were about on a level 
as institutions of education. The truth has been, of course, that 
while Harvard has steadily held the primacy of American univers- 
ities since 1870, Yale has dropped to sixth or eighth place in 
point of attendance, and has been outstripped by four, if not five 
other universities in its offering of high grade instruction and in 
its professional schools. No wonder, indeed, that Brer Eli long 
ago saw that it was wise for him to “lay low” when university 
education was under discussion, and to uncork all his enthusiasm 
for athletics. 

Will the historian of American education, when he comes to 
write the history of the years from 1870 to 1905, be able to point 
to any single important contribution made by Yale to either edu- 
cational or administrative progress? The adoption of the elective 
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system, the abolition of compulsory worship, the development of 
post-graduate instruction, the establishment of the case-system in 
the study of law, the conversion of the professional schools into 
graduate schools — not one of these great reforms originated at 
Yale; and only tardily, with great reluctance, have some of them 
been partially adopted there. But that historian cannot fail to 
give Yale full credit for organizing and maintaining the most re- 
markable athletic system ever seen in an American or an English 
university. He may ask in vain for any conspicuous discovery in 
science, for any vital book, for any advance in educational method 
which Yale can claim in the past decade or two: but the modern 
game of football, developed by Mr. Walter Camp, is the one great 
contribution made at New Haven in recent years to the world’s 
progress and the intellectual and spiritual uplift of mankind. 
Yale has been, from her point of view, fortunate in having Mr. 
Cook in rowing, and Mr. Camp in football, two remarkable ex- 
perts, who succeeded in imparting their skill and their spirit to 
crew after crew and team after team. Yale College, the univers- 
ity, the faculty, and the alumni quickly responded to the inspira- 
tion of these men and to their athletic victories. Why compare 
standards of scholarship, or the réle of distinguished scholars of 
Harvard and Yale, when at the boat-race or the football game Yale 
met Harvard as an equal? The headlines in all the papers read 
“ Harvard and Yale,” a happy coupling, which seemed to imply 
that there was such a parity between them as between Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

When it became evident, as it did early in the ’80’s, that athlet- 
icism was threatening the serious work of American colleges, Har- 
vard took official steps to check the evil. It would have been 
natural to expect codperation in this imperative duty from the 
authorities of Yale — Harvard’s chief competitor in sports. But 
from that day to this Yale has never made any spontaneous ad- 
vance to meet Harvard halfway ; on the contrary, Yale persistently 
opposed every attempt to curb, or regulate, or purify athletics. 
Who can recall any public utterance from President Porter, Presi- 
dent Dwight, or President Hadley calculated to offend the athleto- 
eracy of Yale? Every one recalls, however, that some ten years 
or more ago, after a Yale football player had been denounced in 
all the newspapers of the country for acts of extraordinary bru- 
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tality, President Dwight at the next public banquet of Yale men 
practically applauded him as a typical Yale man. Whoever has 
followed from the inside during the past twenty years the nego- 
tiations of the Harvard Athletic Committee with Yale has not been 
so much surprised at the attitude of the students and of their 
coaches at New Haven as at the way in which the Yale author- 
ities, from their presidents down, have cringed before the athleto- 
cracy. They have not dared to risk their popularity by standing 
up against what their graduates and students and the public have 
come to regard as the most brilliant product of Yale— to wit, 
success in athletics. But if you catch a frank Yale professor at 
a safe distance from New Haven — in mid-Atlantic, or on a sum- 
mer piazza Down East—he does not hesitate to confess to you 
the irksomeness of the athletic tyranny from which he and his 
colleagues suffer, and the damage that scholarship and discipline 
incur from it. No one denies, of course, that there are dis- 
tinguished scholars in the Yale faculty to-day ; but whoever is 
familiar with their environment must deplore the unfavorable 
public opinion against which they have to contend. Why have 
Whitney, Dana, and Woolsey, noble products of Yale’s pre- 
athletic régime, had no successors of equal distinction ? 

The graduate who happens to occupy the Window on this 
oceasion has long thought that Harvard has made a mistake in 
continuing to accept Yale as our special athletic competitor. The 
conditions have not been equal. In twenty-five years Yale has 
developed her “anything to win” policy. She has had Mr. Camp, 
whose ideals and methods she has made her own. Her authorities 
have submitted to triumphant athleticism, if they have not abetted 
it. At Harvard, on the other hand, there has been a sincere, 
unflagging, and partially successful effort to bring athletics into 
proper relations with the serious aims of a university. That our 
athletes and our athletic graduates were opposed to restrictions, 
that they too had to be educated in the essentials of sportsman- 
ship, made the task harder. But it was accomplished; and even 
Yale had to consent to the adoption of certain obvious regula- 
tions in her contests with Harvard. Not that Harvard players 
have been above reproach. The temptation to imitate the prac- 
tices which have brought victory to their opponents has sometimes 
proved too strong. It is, indeed, so unfair to subject young men 
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to the humiliation of being beaten by rivals trained in a different 
system, that crude human nature will assert itself. Martyrs sacri- 
fice themselves as a matter of course; but sport should not be 
martyrdom. Harvard athletes have felt that, until they could 
quit as victors, it would seem too much like “ squealing ”’ to suggest 
quitting at all. But they have surely given proof enough of their 
pluck and tenacity ; and it is as absurd for them to go on consent- 
ing to be beaten for the glory of Yale —so long as the difference 
in standards practically assures Yale’s success — as it would be to 
perpetuate a shooting competition if our marksmen were restricted 
to muzzle-loading muskets while their rivals had Mauser rifles. 
The athletic rivalry between Harvard and Yale began more than 
fifty years ago with boat-racing. At that time, the two colleges 
were almost on a par in numbers. Harvard men forget that dur- 
ing the early part of the 19th century, down to about 1840, Yale 
actually outnumbered Harvard in students. Then Harvard caught 
up and slowly forged ahead. The following table tells the story: 


HARVARD. Yang. 
1840 442 574 
1850 604 555 
1860 869 649 
1870 1161 755 
1880 1364 1037 
1890 2271 1645 
1900 4288 2536 


(In the recent Harvard figures the Summer School attendance is not in- 
cluded.) 

These figures may be commended to persons who assert that 
athletic achievement is the cornerstone of a university’s popularity 
and strength. The decade between 1890 and 1900 was the worst 
Harvard ever saw in athletics, and it was Yale’s best; neverthe- 
less, Harvard’s attendance in that time increased from 2271 to 
4288, while Yale’s increased from 1645 to only 2536. No wonder, 
as I remarked above, that Yale should be most solicitous to have 
her name coupled with Harvard’s, if only indirectly through ath- 
letics. 

Let me quote from the “ History of Yale University,” by Prof. 
Charles Henry Smith, LL.D., of Yale. Writing in 1897, he 
says: “ Yale’s disinclination to row except with Harvard is well 
known. The disinclination was shown many years ago, as already 
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stated. It was not then, nor is it now, directed against any par- 
ticular institution. Yale does not claim, nor care to maintain, 
a rowing championship of American colleges. She does desire to 
have a yearly trial of skill and strength with the one institution 
whose local conditions and historic associations have combined to 
make her Yale’s natural rival.” 4 

Everything bears out Professor Smith’s statement. Let us 
take a single example. Yale, like other colleges, has been habitu- 
ally beaten in rowing by Cornell; but this has never induced her 
to keep on challenging Cornell, although as a university Cornell 
has outstripped Yale, having this year a registration of 3130 stu- 
dents against 2899 at Yale. The reason is obvious: Yale believes 
that even if she succeeded in beating Cornell, she could not pos- 
sibly secure thereby so much prestige, and so much gratuitous 
advertising, as she secures by rowing Harvard. 

Is it not an anomaly that Harvard should give to Yale the 
special privileges of the ‘most favored nation,” so to speak, when 
Yale has spared no effort to defeat Harvard’s athletic policy, and 
when there are several other universities which in their educa- 
tional methods and progressiveness, at least, are Harvard’s natural 
friends? Moreover, the exclusiveness in games makes Harvard 
seem inhospitable; whereas in fact, Harvard has very close and 
very friendly relations with universities in all parts of the country, 
in many of whose faculties her graduates hold honored positions, 
and whose students come to her in constantly increasing numbers. 
Any alliance, athletic or other, which creates the impression that 
Harvard’s interests and influence are not national but local, tends 
to injure her. 

The time has come for Harvard to wake up to the facts. It is 
not a question of winning or losing a game, or a championship ; it 
is a question of character and of far-reaching policy. Harvard is 
pledged to the proposition that athletics in a university shall be 
subordinated to the real purpose of a university, that they shall 
be engaged in for recreation, that contests shall be waged in a 
spirit of sport, and that the standard shall be that of gentlemen. 
Yale fora quarter of a century has organized a wonderful ath- 
letic institution, whose main business is to turn out winning teams, 
and whose ruling spirit is “ Anything to Win.” Let us part com- 
1 Universitiesand Their Sons. Vol. i, 407. 
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pany, for competition between two competitors so antagonistic in 
principles is incompatible. So long as we consent to compete, we 
shall never realize the ideals to which we are pledged; for our 
players will inevitably be led to resort to the practices of their 
opponents ; and then the public will declare —as it has so often 
declared —that Harvard’s professed love for gentlemanly and 
rational sport is “all humbug” or “ Pharisaical.” 

No, let us quit. The old notion that Harvard and Yale are the 
Oxford and Cambridge of America—a notion which Yale has 
done her utmost to perpetuate — long ago lost its appropriateness ; 
not because Yale ceased numerically and educationally to be Har- 
vard’s peer, but because the two institutions accepted diametrically 
opposed standards of sport. Oxford and Cambridge are rightfully 
worthy peers in athletics, — whatever may be their disparity in 
enrolment, — because they both compete in the same spirit. If we 
honestly believe that our Harvard standard is better, let us stand 
by it, as a man should stand by his principles, let the consequences 
be what they may. Possibly, we may lack contests for a while, 
but what of that? We shall certainly never reform Yale by our 
present course; nor shall we greatly influence the other colleges 
who, perfectly naturally, take their cue in athletics from Yale, 
because she is, by profession, the athletic institution. 

Many persons regard the extension of the Elective System as 
President Eliot’s most distinguished achievement; I incline to 
think, however, that his warfare against the athletic mania has 
required a clearer head and a firmer courage. The Elective Sys- 
tem in some shape was bound to come; but effective resistance to 
athleticism could only come from a president of one of the large 
universities, who dared to risk his own popularity and even that 
of his university. In the past twenty years President Eliot alone 
has shown that he dared. How many years he protested without 
the seconding voice of any other college president! And even 
now, when the vigor and reasonableness of his protests, and his 
immense influence and wide popularity have forced this subject to 
the front, how few college presidents care by honest codperation 
to help in the reform! If Yale had joined Harvard in this work 
twenty years ago—if Mr. Caspar Whitney, for instance, instead 
of Mr. Walter Camp, had been dictator at Yale — the reform would 
long ago have been carried out; and American colleges would 
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inevitably have adopted the standard of these two: instead of that, 
they have adopted the standard of Yale, which to those who hold 
the “ Anything to Win” view justifies itself by bringing victories. 

But the obligation cannot forever be shirked by American col- 
lege presidents. The reform must come from the universities, 
because the general public demands only the excitement of games, 
and never asks whether players are injured, much less whether the 
athletic mania is harmful to the tone and scholarship of university 
students. To the public, college athletes are like gin-stunted 
jockeys to the crowd ata horse-race, or like the gladiators butchered 
to make a Roman holiday. The public wants excitement and the 
assurance that it can bet on contestants who will not sell out. 
That college presidents should, by their silence or by their virtual 
connivance, encourage the public in this view is an amazing phe- 
nomenon in American education. 

Harvard is pledged to the other standard. Let us realize that 
the time has come for abandoning intercollegiate relations which 
cannot possibly serve the ideals that we profess. 





THE TEACHERS’ ENDOWMENT FUND. 


The Teachers’ Endowment Fund of Harvard College amounted on 
November 1, 1905, to $1,811,244.76? paid in, and $477,865.32 in 
pledges for future payment.’ At four and three-fourths per cent. interest 
the amount now in hand would yield in the current academic year 
$86,034.13. The entire fund, with all pledges paid, would yield at that 
rate $108,732.72. This, then, is the splendid result of the movement 
inaugurated by Bishop Lawrence as President of the Association of the 
Alumni in his Commencement Day address of 1904, — a movement man- 
aged under his leadership by a band of influential and loyal graduates 
whose early determination to succeed in the enterprise compelled its suc- 
cess; stimulated by President Eliot’s call for assistance to “ the oldest, 
the most essential, and the most beloved department of Harvard Uni- 
versity ;”’ and finally accomplished by the codperation and self-sacrifice 
of more than two thousand of the alumni and friends of the College. 

By the terms of gift the income of the Teachers’ Endowment Fund is 


1 Including the unrestricted gift of $100,000 from the Class of 1880, an unre- 
stricted pledge of $100,000, and $65,000 given in the form of securities. Adding the 
Walter Channing Cabot Fund of $50,000, the total amount resulting from the Teach- 
ers’ Endowment Fund movement could be stated as $2,339,110.08. 
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“to be used to increase salaries of teachers in Harvard College,” Har- 
vard College being explicitly defined as “the departments of instruction 
which are now under the direction of the Faculty called ‘The Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences.’”’ This means, of course, that the teachers to be 
benefited by the fund are those whose instruction is given to the students 
of Harvard College, the Lawrence Scientific School, and the Graduate 
School. 

How, then, is the fund to be applied ? The Corporation have given 
immediate effect to the expressed wishes of the subscribers by doing two 
things: The first has been to make a number of promotions carrying in- 
creases of salary — increases which would have been impossible without 
new resources. These promotions have given deserved recognition to 
efficient service and have made surer the continuation of that service at 
Harvard. In the second place the following new scale of salaries has 
been adopted, beginning with Instructors whose appointment is without 
limit of time : — 


INsTRUCTORS — 
Upon appointment . . . . . « » « « « « $1200 
ST ee ee ae ee ee 100 


BRRNM TS Ss; a. oe: BORO ks i le ODDE 


ASSISTANT PROFESSORS — 
In the first five-yearterm .....- .. . 2500 
In the second five-yearterm ...... . 38000? 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS — 


Upon appointment. . . ....---. S50 
MERON = Gs es os se. we aS wo OD 


PROFESSORS — 
Upon appointment. . . ....-..-.. 4000 
RENE cS) Ges Si wis) 6) ee: Gos 


In general terms the effect of the new scale is, with the exceptions 
indicated, to increase by five hundred dollars the salary for each grade, 
from the salary of an Assistant Professor in his first term to the maxi- 
mum salary of a Professor. But many teachers will receive the double 
benefit of advancement in grade and the new scale. 

The cost of the promotions and increases of salary above described 
will amount in the current year to about $65,000. The rest of the income 
of the Teachers’ Endowment Fund must be reserved for the maintenance 
of the new scale, the cost of which will be largely increased by promo- 
tions which will probably be earned within the next ten years. Half of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences are less than forty-one years of age and 
only one thirteenth of them are over sixty. Promotions will therefore be 

1 Subject to previous contracts for higher salaries. 2 Same as hitherto. 
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numerous in the near future and retirements, happily, few. The recent 
growth of the teaching-staff has been so large, and the rate of growth in 
the future is so difficult to predict, that long-range forecasts of the pro- 
gressive salary-cost cannot be made. The needs of the next ten years, 
however, can be roughly estimated, so far as they relate to teachers now 
in the service, and these needs clearly require a considerable reservation 
from the present income of the Teachers’ Endowment Fund. To under- 
estimate those needs in fixing a higher scale of salaries would mean that 
the University would shortly find itself committed to a scale of salaries 
which it could not maintain when the proportion of older teachers in- 
creased, and the College would find itself poorer instead of richer for the 
recent benefactions of its alumni. As the terms of gift limit the use of 
the income to increasing salaries, the Teachers’ Endowment Fund will 
be gradually applied to this use until the annual income is wholly taken 
up by increases. From that time on, as President Eliot pointed out last 
Commencement Day, the increases will have become merged in the total 
payment for salaries, and the fund will be, as its name indicates, a 
teachers’ endowment,— one of the great and solid resources of the 
College. 

It is important that the present limitations of the fund should be 
understood by the alumni and the public. They should see clearly that 
the effect of its restriction to increases of salary is to increase the present 
expenditures and future obligations of the University and not to relieve 
the annual budget. Means to meet these new expenses have been pro- 
vided, but they are not applicable to expenses previously assumed — 
expenses which have exceeded and still exceed resources, as shown by 
the successive deficits of recent years. 

What the Teachers’ Endowment Fund has done has been to improve 
the present conditions of service, or the prospects, or both, of nearly 
every teacher in the Faculty. It has not only increased salaries substan- 
tially, but it has thereby increased the retiring allowances, which are 
computed on the basis of the highest salary received in active service. It 
has kept in the service and brought back to it younger teachers who 
would otherwise have been forced to take employment elsewhere. It has 
increased the attractions of a Harvard career to the men just entering 
the profession, and has added in some measure to the dignity of that pro- 
fession throughout the country. These are large benefits fully worth the 
labor and sacrifice they represent; for they promise that excellence of 
teaching resources which must be Harvard’s chief security for the future 
and which, if indisputably established, will support as nothing else can 
do the incessant demands of the University upon the liberality of the 


community. 
Jerome D. Greene, ’96. 
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RELIGIOUS REFORM AT HARVARD. 


The transition from compulsory to voluntary attendance at daily relig- 
ious services was coincident with the growth of Harvard in all the aspects 
of academic life and development, but it is doubtful if the change would 
have come even so soon as it did if undergraduate initiative had not been 
stimulated to undertake the movement toward reform. Indeed, when we 
take into consideration the conservatism to be expected of the governors 
and advisers of the University, it is fairly certain that, if the influence 
brought to bear upon the question of compulsory attendance at morning 
prayers had not been the expression of substantially unanimous opinion 
on the part of the students, the establishment of purely voluntary religious 
exercises would have been indefinitely postponed. 

The Undergraduates’ Prayer Petition addressed to the Board of Over- 
seers and granted in 1886 was the final chapter in the history of agitation 
for reform in religious observance which recurrently disturbed Harvard 
for more than a generation. 

In the late ’50’s the abolition of compulsion in religious observance and 
church attendance was agitated; and the name of Mr. Wendell Phillips 
Garrison, 61, headed the petition to the Overseers in 1860, which re- 
quested — “that those students who, by the existing regulations, are 
permitted to spend their Sundays at home, may, on those days, be solely 
under the control of their parents or guardians, in regard to the time and 
place of their attendance upon religious worship; and that the same 
privilege be extended to those students who cannot return home Sundays, 
on the receipt of a request to that effect from their parents or guardians, 
with the understanding that, in the case of all those who are of age, no 
other request shall be necessary than that made in their own names.” 

The circumstance that Mr. Garrison’s name was signed in full gave 
rise to the impression that his father and his namesake were the first two 
signers ! 

This petition was favorably acted on by the Board of Overseers, but 
failed in the Corporation. The persistence of the undergraduate re- 
formers refused to be checked, for we find in the Harvard Magazine of 
September, 1860, an editorial in part as follows : 

‘* We trust that he [Dr. Peabody, who had then just succeeded Dr. Huntington as 
Plummer Professor] will not neglect the first opportunity of proving himself free from 
sectarian and religious narrowness ; and such an opportunity, we venture to predict, is 
not far off, in the shape of the Religious Petition which has several times been beaten, 
but (to employ a Western distinction) never whipped. Are we too hopeful in thinking 
that, when that petition next demands the consideration of the Corporation of this 


College, it will have, besides the countenance of the Board of Overseers, the weight of 
Dr. Peabody’s support as well? ”’ 
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It is not surprising to find evidence of opposition to this reform among 
the undergraduates in 1860-61, and in April, 1861, there appeared in 
the Harvard Magazine an article which veils but thinly the irony of the 
truly orthodox. This article, on “ Reforms and Reformers,” says : 





‘*The next character in which these reformers appear is that of champions of relig- 
ious freedom. They had hardly read the College laws before they discovered an odious: 
restriction upon religious liberty in the rules relating to attendance upon religious ser- 
vice; and no sooner had they detected it than they set about to reform it. In their 
efforts to do so, they have shown a most restless, untiring activity. They drew up 
petitions of all sorts and sizes, in pairs and triplets, this one to suit that man’s taste, 
and that one to suit this man’s ; the students signed them, parents endorsed them, the 
Faculty were besieged with them. Thus far they met with but little success. Not 
discouraged, they pressed the matter upon the consideration of the Overseers. From 
them they obtained a recommendation, I believe, which afforded them a glimmer of 
encouragement. At last, I am told, the Corporation are giving the matter their 
weighty consideration, with a fair prospect of a speedy decision. Ido not wish to dis- 
courage the gentlemen who are engaged in this unselfish enterprise, but I have heard 
it hinted that the persons to whom the consideration of this subject is intrusted hope 
to stave off the question until this pestilent set of reformers shall have been graduated, 
when they expect that the agitation of this subject will cease. If they really have such 
hopes, they are not so well acquainted with the character of these reformers as they 
ought to be by this time. During the struggle of three years or so upon this question, 
our reformers have met sometimes with successes and sometimes with reverses, but 
both their successes and their reverses have alike stimulated them to new exertions 
and to fresh expedients.”’ 


The Class of ’61 graduated into the Civil War, and lesser affairs were 
forgotten in the absorption of all men in the national crisis. After the 
close of the war, a number of men who had served in the Union army 
returned to Harvard to complete their academic work, and brought into 
the undergraduate community the influences of the manhood matured in 
them by the stress of active military life. Harvard College was at this time 
groaning under the constrictive discipline of President Hill and his asso- 
ciates in the Faculty, and sympathy and mutual understanding between the 
students and their governors was, with few exceptions, non-existent. The 
rigidly prescribed curriculum was narrow, almost Calvinistic in its intel- 
lectual sterility, and in both secular and religious matters the students 
were held in bonds and chafed thereunder. 

It is interesting, in this connection, to note that President Hill’s elec- 
tion by the Corporation was at first unconfirmed by the Board of Over- 
seers, and, when again submitted, in September, 1862, was referred to 
a committee of the Board, who, in their report, said among other things : 
“A few of those who opposed Dr. Hill’s confirmation acted from a sus- 
picion that his theology was of that kind which is falsely styled ‘ rational- 
istic’ and liberal by those who think it a mark of reason and liberality to 
cast away all faith. To this objection it is sufficient to reply that such 
a charge is unfounded.” 
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Stimulated by the spontaneous aspirations toward intellectual and relig- 
ious freedom natural and normal in a body of American youths, as well 
as by the virile example and influence of the undergraduates who had 
received the vigorous schooling of army experience, chafing under the 
irksome and unintelligent restraints imposed upon them by a Faculty 
“suckled in a creed outworn,” the students of 1865-66 perforce sought, 
and found, a vent for their discontent. In 1866 the Collegian appeared 
as the journalistic organ of reform, and in its columns the advocates of 
intellectual and religious freedom expressed the rising sentiments of the 
undergraduates. This astounding breach of discipline and decorum in- 
voked the wrath of the Faculty, and, after a few numbers of the Collegian 
had appeared, the paper was suppressed, on pain of expulsion of the 
editors. A few of the Faculty were tolerant and broad-minded enough 
to sympathize with the students, but they were a minority powerless to 
swerve the President and his party from their predestinations. 

Out of the ashes of the Collegian there rose the Advocate, in spirit 
and substance the same as its predecessor, and administered. by the same 
editors. The situation reminds us of the vicissitudes of journalism in 
modern — or shall we say recent? — Russia. The Advocate, as we all 
know, deservedly survived, for the rehabilitation of Harvard College was 
even then in progress and the suppression of the suppressor soon followed. 
This episode in the intellectual and spiritual development of the College 
is mentioned because, although the situation evoked no formal petition 
from the undergraduates praying for the removal of unjust and tyrannical 
regulations, the expression of the students’ opinions was nevertheless 
a phase of the agitation which in the nature of things was bound to con- 
tinue, if only recurrently, until the light should be borne into the dark 
places inhabited by the ancient and honorable governors of the College. 
But not until the College had expanded into a University under the vigor- 
ous administrative policy of President Eliot, and then not until nearly 
twenty years after the peaceful revolt against the methods of President 
Hill, did the University purge itself of compulsion in religious matters. 

The forces which manifested themselves in 1860 continued to work, 
and found expression frequently among the undergraduates, and occa- 
sionally in the governing bodies of the University. The undergraduates’ 
sentiment was constant and earnest, and its spokesmen insistent. From 
time to time editorials and communications appeared in the Advocate, all 
harping on the old string. In 1869 (Advocate, vol. 8, p. 104) a remon- 
strant writes of compulsory morning prayers: “ Morally, our prayers are 
a blasphemy, physically a barbarity.” 

In 1872 the College Chapel underwent repairs, and was unused for 
about six weeks. During this period no evil effects were observed in 
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morning recitations, but rather the reverse. In 1873, the undergraduate 
sentiment was again expressed in the Advocate (vol. 14, p. 147), which 
said that, as a religious institution, compulsory morning prayer “ is ridi- 
culed by most, and made the means of much dishonesty.” 

The Faculty, during this period, from and after 1869, were in substan- 
tial sympathy with the students, and on this account, perhaps, inclined 
a lenient ear to the manifold excuses for non-attendance upon prayers. 
These excuses spoke well for the ingenuity of the undergraduate, what- 
ever they may have indicated as to his moral integrity ; if the records 
were to be believed, it was astonishing to observe from what a multitude 
of diseases the undergraduates suffered. One might have inferred that 
the College was an infirmary, and wondered why the death rate was so 
disproportionate to the prevalence of miscellaneous bodily afflictions ! 

Now and then these murmurings reached the ears of the Overseers. 
In 1869 the Rev. James Freeman Clarke submitted a resolution (which 
was laid on the table) as follows: ‘ Resolved, that, in the opinion of this 
Board, it is desirable that on Sunday, attendance on morning prayers and 
afternoon service of worship in the University Chapel should be volun- 
tary and not of obligation.” But later Dr. Clarke had his resolution 
taken from the table, and withdrew it. 

At about this time, however, the Board of Overseers made certain 
alterations in the Statutes relating to religious observances, referring the 
matter first to a committee, with instructions that they consider the ad- 
visability of providing for a second Sunday service at which undergraduate 
attendance should be voluntary. (Why voluntary, if compulsory attend- 
ance were tolerable at all?) Thus, in September, 1869, the College 
laws were revised. Thereafter, morning daily prayers were obligatory 
upon the students ; these might, by permission, pass Sundays with their 
parents or guardians ; undergraduates who were minors, and who did not 
go home for Sundays, must attend worship at least once every Sunday, at 
such places as their parents might select, while undergraduates who had 
attained their majority might themselves select their place of worship. 
The committee which had these matters in charge conferred, it appears, 
with the Fellows, but there is no record of conference with the Faculty 
or the undergraduates, who were the persons most intimately affected. 

The mills ground slowly, and exceeding small. In 1874 the Board of 
Overseers resolved to suspend censure for absences from church, recita- 
tions, and exercises other than examinations, during the year 1874-75, 
in the case of Seniors. The resolution as first offered included daily 
morning prayers in the exemptions, but this was too much, and was 
erased. The same clemency was graciously extended to Seniors in 1875- 
76, and in June, 1876, the Board made the amnesty perpetual. 
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The Faculty, according to the Advocate (vol. 20, p. 58), while enter- 
taining the same sentiments toward compulsory attendance at religious 
observances as the students freely expressed, justified the continuance of 
the absurdity on the ground that its open and formal abolition might 
injure the College, which, it was feared, enjoyed already a rising reputa- 
tion for “ godlessness.” An apology for the existing system was contributed 
by the Rev. E. E. Hale, in a communication to the Advocate (vol. 32, 
p- 89), of which the theme was, that no such thing as compulsory wor- 
ship existed or could exist,— that attendance only was compulsory. 
“But no one can compel their thought, and so there is and can be no 
compulsory worship or attempt at compulsory worship.” This argument 
was repeated by Dr. Hale in his discussion of the same subject in the 
Advocate with Mr. Wendell P. Garrison, in 1886 (Advocate, vol. 41, 
pp- 22-26), and may safely be commended to those who understand it, 
and to whom it is presumably satisfactory. It seems reasonable to assert 
that he who pretends to pray, blasphemes. 

The agitation of the subject by this time extended to the graduates, 
and when, in 1884, an election of Overseers was pending, candidates for 
these offices were interrogated as to their views in relation to compulsory 
worship, or the semblance of it. Some of the worthies thus catechized 
were indignant, but the attitude of the constituency had its effect, and 
undoubtedly exerted a potent influence, preparing the Overseers for the 
culminating efforts of the undergraduates in 1884-86. In the winter of 
1884-85 a small group of undergraduates agitated the question afresh by 
submitting a petition to the students for their signatures. This movement 
was not administered with any well-considered system; ‘ blue-books”’ 
for the undergraduates to sign were exposed in convenient public places, 
and an enthusiastic, if irregular, committee of students made an imperfect 
room-to-room canvass for signatures. The petition itself, submitted to the 
Overseers in 1885, was accompanied by a brief address setting forth the 
attitude of the petitioners toward the subject, as follows : 

““To the Board of Overseers of Harvard University: The undersigned undergrad- 
uates of Harvard College respectfully call the attention of your honorable body to their 
petition that attendance at morning prayers be made voluntary for all students over 
twenty-one years of age, and optional with the parents or guardians of students under 
twenty-one years of age. 

‘This petition is based upon the broad ground that compulsory attendance upon 
prayers is a religious test imposed upon citizens as a condition precedent to being 
permitted to enjoy the advantages of an essentially public institution, which they are 
under the practical necessity of resorting to, for themselves or their sons, in order to 
obtain suitable instruction and educational aid in matters of secular learning ; that 
such compulsion is a remnant of ancient encroachments upon civil liberty, and would 
not now be tolerated in connection with any other public institution within a free 
republic; and that the youth of the persons whom it immediately affects does not 
make it any the less tyrannical and unjust.’’ 
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It has been questioned if this petition, which was signed by a hand- 
some majority of the undergraduates, would not have met with a more 
genial response from the Overseers if its preamble had been a little less 
a “give me liberty or give me death” manifesto. The framers of this 
address undoubtedly adhere faithfully to its substance, but its form is 
open to criticism, and was very likely inexpedient. 

In spite of the defects in administration which characterized this 
movement, a formidable number (nearly 800) of undergraduates’ signa- 
tures was appended to the petition, which, with the blue-books aforesaid, 
was presented to the Board of Overseers. After the close of the academic 
year in 1885, the committee was notified by Dr. McKenzie, then acting 
as Secretary for the Board, that the petition had been considered, and 
was denied; the Board of Overseers judging that the amendment in 
academic discipline prayed for was inexpedient. 

The efforts expended by the committee in charge of this petition of 
1884-85 had been strenuous and diligent, at least according to the under- 
graduate standards of that day, and this adverse result was so discour- 
aging that if it had not been for the unflagging enthusiasm of one of the 
committee, Lloyd McKim Garrison, then a Freshman, it is doubtful if 
the attempt would have been renewed in the year following. The germin- 
ation of the undergraduate petition of 1885-86, to abolish compulsory 
religious services, must be duly accredited to Garrison. The writer had 
been one of the would-be disturbers of established institutions in the 
preceding year, regarded the issue as settled for his time at least, and 
believes that most of his associates were of the same mind. But, in the 
fall of 1885, Garrison arose undismayed, full of the project, and eager 
to renew the attempt. His infectious example was sufficient to stir the 
most indifferent to action, and to dispel all doubts engendered by recent 
disappointments. 

It was clear that, in order to make on the Overseers an impression 
proportionate to the prevalent undergraduate sentiment toward compul- 
sory morning prayers, the work of organization and administration must 
be more thoroughly done than in the preceding year. To this end, the 
roster of undergraduates was carefully scanned, and a number of repre- 
sentatives of each class invited to form a committee. The response to 
this invitation was instant and cordial, and the self-constituted committee 
on the petition was formed as follows: From the Senior Class (1886) : 
William D. Brewer, Adams D. Claflin, John H. Huddleston, Hammond 
Lamont, Odin B. Roberts, Augustus H. Vogel. Junior Class: Frederic 
S. Coolidge, George P. Furber, Franklin E. E. Hamilton, George A. 
Morrison, Emery H. Rogers, Livingston B. Stedman. Sophomores: 
Wilder D. Bancroft, William Barnes, Jr., George A. Carpenter, Marshall 
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H. Clyde, Robert H. Fuller, Lloyd McKim Garrison. Freshmen: 
Edward W. Grew, George T. Keyes, William G. Rantoul, William S. 
Scott, Perry D. Trafford, Bernard C. Weld. 

An article in one of the Boston newspapers of that time, inspired, if 
not written, by a member of the committee, serves as contemporary doc- 
umentary evidence of their plans and intentions. The student committee 
decided, says the newspaper clipping, to send in a petition, signed “ by 
every man in college,” and then by agitation of the subject to get the 
matter thoroughly discussed by college graduates and leading educators 
in the country. The sub-committee appointed to frame the petition and 
other associated documents reported the following petition to the com- 
mittee at large, who adopted it: 

‘*To the Honorable, the President and Fellows, and the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard University, and the Faculty of Harvard College : 

‘** Respectfully represents the undersigned committee on behalf of the undergrad- 
uates of Harvard College, that compulsory attendance upon prayers should be abolished 
for the following, among other, reasons : 

‘*1, That voluntary attendance upon prayers would necessarily betoken genuine 
interest in the religious exercises. 

‘*2. That the sense of compulsion accompanying the present attendance upon 
prayers is not conducive to the development of a sincere religious feeling, but, on the 
contrary, produces indifference, if not hostility, to the observance. 

‘*3, That the already recognized propriety and justice of not enforcing attendance 
upon prayers in the case of some whose religious faith is not in harmony with the par- 
ticular observance, tend to show the impropriety and injustice of making such attend- 
ance compulsory at all. 

‘4, That the abolition of compulsory attendance upon Sunday services at church, 
and the remission of compulsory attendance upon prayers twice a week, already 
conceded, leave no logical ground for the retention of further compulsion in religious 
matters. 

‘5. That such compulsion of undergraduates is inconsistent with the entire freedom 
conceded to students in the Scientific School, and in all other departments of Harvard 
University. 

“6, That a large majority of the undergraduates of Harvard College earnestly 
desire the abolition of compulsory attendance upon prayers. 

‘The committee further earnestly requests your honorable bodies, in the event of 
the rejection of the following petition, to state at length reasons for such rejection.” 


(Then followed the signatures of the committee.) 

The origina] draft of this memorial contained a seventh clause, which, 
after discussion, was expunged, not because any member of the committee 
dissented from it, but because it was regarded as possibly impolitic in its 
phraseology. It reads as follows: “That compulsory religious observ- 
ances are not consistent with the dignity and liberality which should 
characterize a great University of learning in this latter half of the 
nineteenth century.” On the whole, this last clause presents some 
claims to expressing the most essential and comprehensive reason why 
compulsory religious observance should be abolished. But one fault of 
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the petition of the previous year was felt to be in the language in which 
its preamble was couched and the committee was probably wise in taking 
no chances. 

Printed copies of the address were sent to all the undergraduates, with 
return post-cards, whereon was printed the petition itself, as follows: 

‘To the Honorable, the President and Fellows and the Board of Overseers of Har- 
vard University and the Faculty of Harvard College: Respectfully petitions of his 
own free will the undersigned undergraduate of Harvard College, that your Honor- 
able bodies will abolish all compulsory attendance upon prayers.”’ 

The post-cards bore also the printed statement : 

‘* The undersigned also approves the address of the committee of undergraduates 
setting forth reasons for the granting of this petition.’ 

The response to the call for signatures was hearty and prompt; more 
signatures were received the morning after than had been obtained after 
weeks of unsystematic labor the year before. 

The attempt to obtain the signatures to the petitions of all the under- 
graduates who were in accord with its objects was substantially success- 
ful; for 90 per cent. of them signed, and thus made manifest that the 
opinion of the students was very nearly unanimous. But the sentiment 
and spirit of this majority were no less effective than its weight by 
numbers. An editorial in the Daily Crimson which appeared when the 
petition was first published well expresses the prevailing feeling in the 
College at the time: 





‘* We give our hearty support to the petition which is to be circulated asking for the 
abolition of compulsory prayers. In taking this stand, we are not influenced by disre- 
spect for the system of daily prayers, nor by dissatisfaction with the manner in which 
they are conducted. We simply hold that compulsion in any religious observance 
renders the effect nugatory, and at the same time tends to prevent that spontaneity of 
motive for a religious life which alone is productive of good. . . . The compulsory ele- 
ment has been shown to be inconsistent with Harvard’s stand on other matters, and of 
very doubtful policy. . . . As an example of two sources of religious influence in our 
midst we would mention the morning compulsory prayers and the weekly meetings of 
the Christian Brethren. . . . The general religious standing of the College is raised by 
these meetings attended voluntarily from sincere Christian motive, but the compul- 
sory attendance at daily prayers affects this religious standing adversely, if at all. 
With profound respect for religion, we earnestly call for a recognition of its proper 
sphere, and an observance of it which is based on sincerity, and not on half-hearted 
indifference or positive mockery.” 


The writer has a mutilated copy, from a publication unknown, of a 
poem, ascribed to William Bradley, ’51, which is a pungent commentary 
on the “spontaneity of motive for a religious life” fostered by the ancient 
institution of compulsory religious exercises ; and ventures to give it to 
the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine to perpetuate for the twentieth cen- 
tury as an interesting medieval document. The title to this poem is lost, 
but none is needed. 
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‘* Hark ! the morning bell is pealing 
Faintly on the drowsy ear, 
Far abroad the tidings dealing, 
Now the hour of prayer is near. 
To the pious sons of Harvard, 
Starting from the land of Nod, 
Loudly comes the rousing summons, 
Let us run and worship God. 


““°T is the hour for deep contrition, 
’T is the hour for peaceful thought, 
°T is the hour to win the blessing 
In the early stillness sought. 
Kneeling in the quiet chamber, 

On the deck, or on the sod, 
In the still and early morning, 
’T is the hour to worship God. 


“But don’t you stop to pray in secret, 
No time for you to worship there, 
The hour approaches, — tempus fugit, — 
Tear your shirt or miss a prayer. 
Don’t stop to wash, don’t stop to button, 
Go the ways your fathers trod ; 
Leg it ; put it, rush it, streak it : 
Run and worship God. 








‘*On the staircase, stamping, tramping, 
Bounding, sounding, crashing, smashing, 
Jumping, bumping, crashing, smashing, 
Jarring, bruising heel and toe. 

See your comrades far before you 

Through the open doorway jam. 

Heaven and Earth! The bell is stopping! 
Now it dies in silence, ——————— d—n!” 





To be sure, the rigors of the discipline of 1850 had been much softened 
before 1886, but the change left the sentiments of the undergraduates 
toward morning prayers the same in kind, though they may have differed 
in degree. This sentiment, it should be remembered, was not against 
morning prayers, or any other religious exercise, as such, but was enter- 
tained solely against the element of compulsion, which the undergraduates 
of 1850, 1860, or 1886, alike resented. And it transpired, in the course 
of systematic agitation of the subject in hand, that some of the men who 
composed the Governing Bodies of the University were skeptical and 
distrustful of the sincerity of the students who pressed the petition upon 
them. But the impression that the undergraduates as a whole were 
soberly in earnest gained ground slowly, and finally was accepted by 
a competent majority of the Overseers. The undergraduates did not lack 
effective assistance from without. Mr. W. P. Garrison, ever mindful of 
his youthful purpose, wrote many letters to candidates for the Board of 
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Overseers, interrogating them, and seeking expressions of their opinions 
on the question agitated by the petition. The Rev. Phillips Brooks 
manifested an attitude at first discouraging, but in the final event was 
won over to the cause. 

When the petition was presented to the governing bodies of the Uni- 
versity, it was accompanied by supplemental petitions from the O. K. 
Society and from Harvard graduates then in the Law School, In con- 
trast to the brief consideration apparently given to the petition of 1884- 
85, the Overseers accorded to the 1886 petition that attention which 
its framers and signers earnestly believed it deserved. The year before, 
the Overseers had referred the petition to a committee, and the Rev. Dr. 
Peabody, speaking for the committee, reported, “ That it is inexpedient 
to grant the petition of sundry undergraduates [there were about 800 of 
them ] of Harvard College for the repeal of the rules now requiring at- 
tendance on daily prayers;”’ and this report was accepted. Among those 
then convinced of the inexpediency of granting the petition in 1885 were 
President Eliot, Dr. Hale, Dr. Peabody, and Dr. Brooks. There were 
four “ nays” in the vote on this resolution; the Treasurer of the Uni- 
versity (Mr. E. W. Hooper), R. M. Morse, the Rev. J. F. Clarke, and 
H. C. Lodge. 

In 1886 (March 17) President Eliot presented to the Board of Over- 
seers the undergraduate petition, with the following communication : 

‘* At a meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard College in Boston, March 
8, 1886, a petition asking that attendance at morning prayers be made voluntary was 
received from a committee of 24 students, representing 903 undergraduates, also a 
petition to the same effect from the members of the O. K. Society; and it was voted 
that these petitions, together with a like petition received on Feb. 8, 1886, from mem- 
bers of the Law School who are graduates of the College, be sent to the Board of Over- 
seers, to which body, as well as to the President and Fellows, all of these petitions are 
addressed.” 

After sundry motions had been made and discussed, and laid on the 
table, consideration of Mr. Storey’s motion to amend Section 15 of the 
University Statutes was postponed to an adjourned meeting, which was 
held March 24, 1886. Then Mr. Storey offered, as a substitute for his 
motion, one to strike out the “ requirement ” clause of Section 15 of the 
Statutes, which related to daily religious services; but this motion was 
not put to decision, Dr, Peabody’s motion to refer to a committee the 
consideration, not only of the petitions and Mr. Storey’s motion, but the 
entire subject of religious services, being carried. Pres. Eliot, Dr. Brooks, 
Dr. Peabody, F. C. Lowell, and R. M. Morse were appointed as the com- 
mittee. 

Later, June 16, 1886, the Board of Overseers voted, on the unanimous 
recommendation of the Plummer Professor and the Preachers of the Uni- 
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versity, that the Statute, numbered 15, concerning religious services, be 
amended by striking out the clause, “at which the attendance of students 
is required.” 

This vote was in accordance with an oral report and recommendation 
of the committee upon the religious needs of the University. The under- 
graduates’ petition was not mentioned in this record of proceedings, but 
it can hardly be questioned that post hoc was also propter hoc. 

There has been, in some quarters, the impression that the reform in 
the College laws relative to religious observances was the spontaneous 
efflux from the liberality and enlightenment of the gentlemen who consti- 
tuted the governing bodies. The impression may have been fostered by 
the circumstance that the Overseers’ records (and subsequent issues of the 
University Catalogue) apparently attribute the reform to a unanimous 
recommendation of the Plummer Professor and the Preachers of the 
University, and make no mention of “sundry undergraduates” in the 
minutes which really record the grant of the students’ petition, and the 
final achievement of a reform which should have taken place years 
earlier, but which had been persistently denied by the Overseers. 

During the interval between the appointment of the Overseers’ com- 
mittee and the abolition of the compulsory clause in the College laws 
relating to prayers, the main effort of that committee, as the writer is 
informed and believes, and to some extent knows personally, was to 
ascertain the real character of the undergraduate sentiment. When 
President Eliot and Dr. Brooks were convinced that the students’ move- 
ment was an earnest and sober remonstrance against an institution which 
could hardly be defended on any rational ground, and whose apologists, 
from 1860 to 1886, invoked only their notions of expediency, the result 
was in substance accomplished. The apprehensions lest the students, 
relieved of the stress of compulsion, would leave in Appleton Chapel only 
the preacher and empty pews, were not shared by the undergraduates 
who had conducted the prayer-petition movement ; and subsequent events 
proved that no foundation existed for the fear lest the students should 
exercise their option by absence from religious services. The new system 
was inaugurated Oct. 3, 1886. The Crimson (vol. 10, no. 4) reports 
that Appleton Chapel was crowded. Dr. Peabody preached from the 
text, Joel 2, 28: “ Your old men shall dream dreams, your young men 
shall see visions.” The young men’s visions had at last so far disturbed 
the old men’s sleep that they dreamed. 

Dr. Hale, who followed Dr. Peabody in the service, is quoted as say- 
ing, “In its pride over the completion of the quarter millennium, the 
College attempts an enlargement of its religious privileges.” A conces- 
sion, to say the least. 
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In the minutes of a meeting of the Overseers held on Jan. 23, 1889, 
there is this entry: “The resolution offered by Dr. Peabody at the last 
meeting was taken up, and it was Resolved: That this Board express 
entire approval of the present system of religious exercises in the Col- 
lege.” In the Advocate (Vol. 50, p. 154), in 1891, the undergraduates 
commented upon the wholesome religious system, saying, “ A whole col- 
lege generation of voluntary chapel-goers have purified Appleton Chapel 
from the many unhallowed, if not downright defiling, associations which 
must have hung about it in the old days.” We of “the old days” hardly 
realized it was as bad as that, however much we resented the humilia- 
tions of compulsion. 

Perhaps the most thorough vindication of the purposes and efforts of 
the opponents of the old religious system is the article by the Rev. F. G. 
Peabody in the Harvard Monthly, October, 1892, entitled “Six Years 
of Voluntary Chapel.’’ Those who doubted the sincerity and earnestness 
of purpose of the petitioning undergraduates may read Dr. Peabody’s 
statement, that “daily prayers at Harvard University attract the largest 
daily Protestant congregation which can be named ;” and that, “lastly, 
the Harvard plan is significant as an act of faith,” for which the compul- 
sory system, says Dr. Peabody, does not stand. 

Odin Barnes Roberts, ’86. 





PATRICK ANDREW COLLINS. 


Patrick Andrew Collins, the most eminent of the foreign-born 
graduates of the Harvard Law School of his generation, died at the 
Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, Va., on Sept. 14,1905. Born at Fermoy, 
Ireland, March 12, 1844, of humble parents, he emigrated with them in 
1848, landed at East Boston, and spent part of his boyhood in Chelsea. 
At the age of eleven he was taken with his family to Ohio, where he 
worked in the coal-pits. Returning to Boston six years later, he got 
employment as an upholsterer’s apprentice, and so supported himself for 
several years. But he had an unquenchable thirst for education, and 
after spending twelve hours a day at his trade, he devoted his nights to 
study and reading. He was fond of debate, having the Irish readiness 
of speech, and when still a young man he was in request as a lecturer, 
debater, and campaign speaker. Of these ’prentice years this description 
has recently been given : 

‘* While he was working at his trade as an upholsterer in Boston the workman’s 
‘day’ was eleven hours long; but all the while he was reading, studying, planning 


to lift himself up in the world. The hour of 6.30 in the morning found the young 
upholsterer at his bench in the North End ready to begin his task. At 6.30 P. m. he 
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started for his home in South Boston. He acquired the walking habit early in life, 
and never gave it up. Every morning in later years one might see the mayor striding 
in from his Brighton home to City Hall and walking home at the close of business 
hours. When he was a workman he always walked to and from his work. Eight p.m. 
found the young man at the Public Library, poring over borrowed books ; 10.30 P.M. 
found him at home ready for bed, and this routine he kept up for years. While 
others wasted their time in idleness or worse, he was acquiring knowledge, and fitting 
himself for professional life.” 


In 1865 he began to read law by himself. Subsequently he entered the 
office of James M. Keith, and in 1869, having saved enough money, he 
became a student at the Harvard Law School. From here he graduated 
in 1871, being at the same time admitted to the bar. His ability soon 
brought him desirable clients, and his character secured him general 
respect. He had already acquired an enviable reputation as an honest 
public servant, during two terms in the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives (1868-69) and two terms as State Senator (1870-71). Then he 
allowed ten years to elapse before consenting to be a candidate for office, 
although he took part in the campaign work from year to year, notably in 
that of 1874, when William Gaston was elected governor. In recogni- 
tion of this service, Mr. Collins was appointed Judge Advocate General 
on the governor’s staff—whence came the title of “General,” which 
clung to him for the rest of his life. In 1873-74 he served as chairman 
of the Democratic City Committee of Boston; from 1884 to 1891 he 
was chairman of the Massachusetts Democratic State Committee, and in 
1876, 1880, 1884, 1888, and 1892 he attended the Democratic National 
Convention as a delegate. In 1882 he was elected as a Democrat to 
Congress from the fourth Massachusetts district, and he was reélected in 
1884 and in 1886. 

Mr. Collins’s record in Congress showed his innate preference for 
solidity to sensationalism. He might have given himself up to oratorical 
flights ; but he wisely chose to apply his energy to constructive legis- 
lation. As a member of the House Judiciary Committee, he labored 
vigorously in the struggle to pass a national bankruptcy law, — a most 
important measure. He also advocated a constitutional amendment to 
abolish property qualifications and restrictions on the suffrage in Rhode 
Island. The distribution of the Geneva Award fund, the French spolia- 
tion claims, international copyright, the organization of United States 
courts, and similar concerns received his efficient support. He was 
known as a working member, and his personal influence went far beyond 
committee-room interests. 

It is not too much to say that Mr. Collins acquired a national reputa- 
tion in politics quite outside of his Congressional labors. This came 
about very naturally in this wise. His career in Congress began in 1883, 
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the year in which Grover Cleveland, governor of New York, suddenly 
emerged as a possible leader of the Democratic party. ‘The next year, 
indeed, Mr. Cleveland was nominated for the presidency and elected, 
and a new era in the life of the Democratic party opened. The older 
men, identified with obsolete or discredited causes, gave way to the 
younger generation in which few were abler than Mr. Collins. In 
the campaign of 1884 he proved to be a strong ally of Mr. Cleveland, 
because, thanks to his influence over his fellow Irish-Americans, who were 
being lured away by Blaine on one side and by B. F. Butler on the 
other, he held many of them steadfast to the Democratic candidate. 
So evident were his services to the regenerated Democracy that he was 
chosen permanent chairman of the Democratic National Convention at 
Chicago in 1888. Four years later, at the St. Louis Convention, he 
seconded the nomination of Mr. Cleveland for president in a speech which 
made an immense impression at the moment and is so short that it may 
be quoted entire here : 


‘“‘T belong to that class of Democrats, fortunately very large, who are for and not 
against some other Democrat. [Cheers.] I am a constructionist, not a destroyer. I 
believe that every State in this Union contains at least one Democrat fit to be President 
of the United States, and I deplore the malignity with which certain eminent gentlemen, 
not very far from the State of New York, have been hounded and misrepresented by 
the fool friends of other people. [Great cheering.] 

‘* As I say, I believe that every State has at least one man large enough — including 
my own State [great cheering and cries of ‘ Russell’] — large enough to be President 
of the United States, but there stands forward one man, taller than all the rest. 
[Roars of cheers.] You may examine the sentiment and analyze the reason, and reject 
it because you cannot solve it, because it eludes analysis; and yet stronger than any 
other man in this or any preceding generation, and in the hearts of the Democracy of 
this country, is the name and the fame of Grover Cleveland. [Long-continued cheer- 
ing.]” 

Mr. Cleveland was elected, and in the following March he appointed 
Mr. Collins — who had retired from Congress in 1889 — to be American 
Consul-General in London, the most important post in the consular service. 
Doubt was felt whether Mr. Collins would discharge the duties of that 
particular post without friction: for he was an Irishman, sent to the 
British capital, and he had always been a devoted supporter of Irish efforts 
for freedom. As a youth he had even attached himself to the Fenian 
organization, until the absurd Fenian invasion of Canada disgusted him. 
Then he had heartily approved of the Land League and of the later 
attempts, in Parliament and out, to establish Home Rule. Parnell and the 
Irish leaders were his personal friends, and few Irish citizens in America 
were more consulted than he. Under these circumstances, it would not 
have been surprising if in his work as American Consul he had found 
his Irish affiliations embarrassing. Two things saved him from any mis- 
step during the four years of his stay in London, — his genuine Amer- 
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icanism and his self-respect. Though born in Ireland and fired by the 
traditional affection for the Old Sod, he had become by nurture and con- 
viction a thorough American ; his self-respect and common sense, which 
taught him that he had been sent to London as an American, guarded 
him against abusing his position. 

On his return to Boston in 1897 he resumed his law practice, but he 
was soon brought forward as a candidate for mayor of Boston, and in 
1901 he was elected. He made an excellent mayor, fearless in vetoing 
measures of which he disapproved, vigilant in economies, and sincere in 
opposing bosses and partisan deals. His fellow citizens enthusiastically re- 
elected him in 1903 and they had so strong a confidence in him that, had 
he lived, there is little doubt but that he would have been continued in office 
as long as he chose toserve. At his death men and journals of all parties 
joined in his praise. Ex-President Cleveland, his warm friend and former 
political chief, said of him: “ In public life he was strictly honest and sin- 
cerely devoted to the responsibilities which office-holding involves. It is 
rare that a man of his great ability and with the reward of high states- 
manship within his reach, succeeds so well and for so long a time in the 
discharge of duties pertaining to the executive head of the city of his 
home. He was an excellent mayor because he appreciated what he 
owed to his fellow citizens, and this conscientious appreciation of official 
responsibilities was the key to his valuable services and useful achieve- 
ments.” 





THE MOCK TRIAL: AN OLD PRANK.! 


It was in our Sophomore year, perhaps, that a quite extraordinary 
affair came off, within the precints of the College, but wholly outside of 
its cognizance or authority, in which Seniors and Juniors were the chief 
actors. Some student, who was keeping school in a country town not far 
distant, had fallen in with a rather green chap of a schoolmaster, who was 
fond of lecturing, and, filling his head with fictitious notions about the 
College, and certain societies there, had persuaded him to come to Cam- 
bridge, and deliver a lecture before a named society. And sure enough, 
he came, and was introduced into a mock society got up for the occasion, 
where he lectured amidst much fun and uproar. He was then made to 
believe that a certain fellow had so insulted him that he ought to send 
him a challenge; and a challenge was sent and accepted — weapons, 
pistols ; place, Norton’s Woods ; seconds, surgeons, and time, duly agreed 


1 This sketch was found among the papers of the late Rev. D. G. Haskins, ’37, 
whose son communicates it to the Graduates’ Magazine. — Ep. 
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on. Shots were exchanged, with loaded pistols as he was made to believe, 
but the balls had been secretly extracted, and his adversary fell to all 
appearance dead. He was advised to escape, and instantly got off into 
Boston. 

So ended the duel; but this was only the second act of the drama. 
The friends who had him in tow managed to find him out in the city, and 
persuaded him to go to the Tremont Theatre that night. A fellow was 
dressed up as a sheriff, and placed at the door to watch for him; and 
when they came out, the sham sheriff stepped up and arrested him; and 
he was brought back to the College to be tried on a charge of dueling 
and murder. He was made to believe that the authorities there had 
jurisdiction to try all offenses committed within the precincts of the Uni- 
versity, before the President. He was held a prisoner in a student’s 
room until after ten o’clock the next day (which was Saturday), when 
all College exercises ceased for the day. Word was passed around 
among the students of the hour when the trial would begin (11 o’clock, 
I think). The parts had all been assigned, the judge’ to sit in robes and 
a huge wig (to represent the President), counsel,’ sheriff, and jury of 
twelve students. The court-room was the dining-hall, lower floor, on the 
south side of the north entry of University Hall. The tables and benches 
were arranged in the form of a bar at the west end, with a high platform 
for the judge, and a lower seat for the clerk. When the hour arrived, 
the whole room was packed full from end to end. When court and 
counsel were all ready, the prisoner was ordered to be brought in. When 
the sheriff came in with him all was perfectly silent and still; and he 
took a quick glance at the big wig and court, and then over the vast 
audience, and turned very pale. The trial proceeded in due form and 
order, from beginning to end, and with as much silence and solemnity as 
I ever saw in a court of justice. Two counsel on a side examined the 
witnesses in detail, and made serious and eloquent speeches. At length the 
jury retired, and soon brought in a verdict of guilty of murder. Sentence 
was pronounced, that he should be taken to the Delta, and there hung 
until he was dead. The poor prisoner, on hearing this awful sentence, 
looked pale as death, and actually trembled all over. Just as the sheriff 
led him out, the whole crowd following, the College bell rang for 1 
o’clock. The sheriff whispered him in the ear that if he could run well, 
he might escape; and instantly he got away rapidly for Boston or else- 
where, amidst the general shouting and clamor. And nothing more was 
heard of him that I know. 

Who he was, or what became of him, I never certainly knew; and I 
have forgotten his name. But the whole trial I witnessed, though taking 


1 Thomas Brewer. 2 Allen C. Spooner and Lemuel Stephens, chief, I think. 
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no part in any of the proceedings, first or last; and I give the story only 
as I saw it, or heard it from others likely to know the facts. That in 
all essential particulars it is a true story, there can be no doubt; and it 
has always impressed me as an extraordinary case of imposition. For 
the actors and spectators, it was no doubt immensely amusing, but for the 
victim a fearful reality for the time being; and I witnessed his distress 
with real pity, and not without some painful feelings that here was an- 
other instance of cruelty to animals on a higher plane. 
Nathaniel Holmes, ’37. 





NOTABLE BOOKS. 


MOORE’S “ CHARACTER OF RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE.” ! 


This work, although complete in itself and independent, may be re- 
garded as a sequel to Prof. Moore’s earlier book on Gothic Architecture. 
It has the same qualities of clearness, maturity, solid erudition, and judg- 
ment which distinguished the latter. Any one familiar with Mr. Moore’s 
treatment of Gothic could have guessed what, in general, would be his 
verdict on Renaissance building. This he records in a brief introduction, 
which is as admirable for its sound conclusions as for its compactness of 
statement. 

“‘The art of the Renaissance is,” he says, “an embodiment of hetero- 
geneous ideas and conflicting aims.” He lays great — but not undue — 
stress on the fact that whereas the art of the Middle Age was com- 
munal, that of the Renaissance was individualistic. ‘The architects 
of the Renaissance were scholars and artists, newly acquainted with the 
Roman antique, animated with desire to appropriate what they appre- 
hended of its principles, and at the same time ambitious to achieve per- 
sonal fame. A building of the Renaissance is thus always the product of 
the fancy of a particular designer, as a building of the Middle Ages is 
not.” Moreover, the architects of the later period were nearly all sculp- 
tors and painters — not men bred primarily as builders; so their work, 
both consciously and unconsciously, was influenced by other arts. The 
pictorial, or decorative effect, aimed at in the Renaissance exteriors, the 
disregard of the laws of construction, the divorce between structure and 
outer appearance, are indications of what happens when painters turn 
architects. Mr. Moore brings out clearly a truth too seldom insisted 
upon, namely, that the Renaissance was essentially an imitative move- 
ment, a harking back to classic antiquity and Paganism, rather than an 
avowed new departure or an advance. Its leaders aspired not to be 


1 Character of Renaissance Architecture. By Charles Herbert Moore, h ’90, Professor 
of Art in Harvard University. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $3.) 
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themselves, but to be just as much like the Greeks and Romans as they 
could; they were inevitably uncritical, for the tools of criticism, and the 
experience needed for using them, had not yet come; and they had to 
take for their models the remains of decadent antiquity, because the speci- 
mens of the best age had not been discovered. Painting, the art which 
surpassed all the others during the Renaissance, was the least hampered 
—perverted, we may even say — by the effort to imitate the antique, 
for the very good reason that the Renaissance painters had practically no 
antique paintings to refer to. 

But Mr. Moore does not forget that while the artists and scholars and 
intellectual leaders of the Renaissance intoxicated themselves with the 
heady draughts of Neo-paganism, there existed ‘the true intellectual 
life of the people which was independent of the retrospective movement, 
and had been growing up through the Middle Ages.” From this proceeded 
“what is most excellent in the Fine Arts of the Renaissance.” “The 
native traditions and innate tendencies of the Italian people were enough 
of themselves to give a strong classic quality to their art.” “In normal 
human progress each successive stage of development creates its own 
appropriate forms ; but peoples, like individuals, sometimes pass through 
periods of partial aberration, and while genius may still find scope enough, 
as in the Renaissance, to produce much that is admirable, the noblest 
forms of art are not an outgrowth of such conditions.” 

These being the general principles which Mr. Moore has deduced from 
his study of Renaissance art, he proceeds to illustrate them by a careful 
examination of several score of the typical buildings erected in Italy, 
France, and England during the period of the Renaissance. His examin- 
ation includes a detailed description of the domes of Florence, of St. 
Peter’s, and St. Paul’s, and a more general account of church and palace 
architecture. He devotes a special chapter to Lescot and De l’Orme, who 
fixed on France the neo-classic fashion, borrowed or modified from Pal- 
ladio and Vignola, which France has never been able to shake free from. 
Throughout the volume, excellent drawings or engravings serve to place 
before the reader the particular architectural feature discussed in the 
text. 

One can only hope that Prof. Moore’s book may find its way into the 
hands of architects and gradually influence them to turn from the bastard 
Renaissance models which they have learned to admire at the Beaux-Arts. 
Unfortunately, several of our most fashionable architects have already 
filled our cities with huge edifices constructed on these false principles — 
edifices which are, indeed, bastards of the third generation. For the 
Palladian norm was itself a mongrel; which begot the French Renais- 
sance; and this in turn, through the instruction given at the Beaux-Arts, 
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has propagated many of the huge buildings put up in America during the 
past twenty years. From Mr. Moore’s admirable volume the professional 
and the amateur alike can get invaluable information, clearly put, and, 
what is still rarer, taste. 


ATKINSON’S “THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.” 


Two qualities reveal themselves from the start in this book — reason- 
ableness and fair-mindedness. Mr. Atkinson does not hold a brief for 
either Imperialists or Anti-Imperialists. His purpose is to state facts. 
That his statement may be colored by his temperament is probable — 
whose is not ?— but he is no intentional partisan. He puts himself in 
the place of the average sober American who, finding this nation saddled 
with Malay dependencies, for which it cannot shirk responsibility, asks, 
What is the nature of these islands and the character of their inhabitants ? 
What can the United States do to fulfil an obligation which they so 
jauntily assumed ? 

To these questions Mr. Atkinson furnishes sober replies. He describes 
the geography of the Philippines, their flora and fauna and geology, their 
climate and healthfulness. He tells briefly their history. In dealing 
with the rupture between the Americans and Aguinaldo, while admitting 
that the Filipinos cannot be blamed for desiring independence and that 
possibly a friendly alliance might have been made, he does not believe 
that either Admiral Dewey or General Anderson ever promised Aguinaldo 
that the United States would recognize Filipino independence. ‘ We 
must make the best of a very bad bargain,” may be given as the upshot 
of Mr. Atkinson’s attitude towards the American possession of the Philip- 
pines. We must, furthermore, do all that we can to improve the islanders 
in mind, body, and estate. But for political independence, now or in the 
near future, he holds them to be wholly unfitted. Still, our duty requires 
us to make that the goal towards which all our acts shall tend. 

Mr. Atkinson brings into clear relief the ethnographical conditions of 
the islands. The many tribes and races, which vary in religion, customs, 
and language, constitute an additional difficulty in the way of any uniform 
civilizing process. Moros and Negritos stand at the savage end of the 
scale, Spanish-Mestizos at the other. Among those who may be called 
partly civilized, the race stem may be described as Malay and the bark 
as Spanish. The Spanish element, according to Mr. Atkinson, creates 
more trouble than the Malay. Yet the final word, he thinks, must be 
cheerful. The Filipinos will not soon forget the method of their acquisi- 


1 The Philippine Islands. By Fred W. Atkinson, 90. First General Superintend- 
ent of Education in the Philippine Islands. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 
$3.) 
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tion by the United States; but they are quick, and if they see their con- 
ditions improve and a disinterested regard for their welfare shown, they 
may in time become friendly, if not actually grateful. But, Mr. Atkin- 
son warns, we must permit no exploiting of them, whether commercial or 
political. Can the greed of our politicians and our promoters be checked ? 
It is to be hoped that My. Atkinson’s book will have many readers. The 
illustrations are many and excellent. 


GREENSLET’S “JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL.” 


The chief American poets, with the exception of Lowell, have been 
remarkably straightforward subjects for a biographer. Each developed 
regularly and naturally, and, we may add, for the most part happily. 
On only two did the tragic hand fall: on Lanier, whose productive years 
were harassed and cut short by consumption, and on Poe, whose life was 
ruined and cut short by drink. But Lowell was complex. He himself 
felt incompatible antagonisms warring within him, and his work seems 
less homogeneous, as it is certainly less constant in quality, than that 
of his companions in letters. One who knew Lowell could never help 
feeling that there were in him talents much more precious than anything 
which he wrote could match. . 

Such a nature requires a judicious biographer and his writings a sound 
critic. Mr. Greenslet is both. He tells the story of Lowell’s life with 
refreshing common sense, not making it too much of a psyehological pro- 
blem, yet indicating its complexity. He shows with sufficient clearness 
how far cireumstances probably inspired or influenced Lowell’s writings, 
but he does not, after the fashion of some biographers, press such details 
too far. One gets the impression that this is the author and poet as his 
friends saw him, with perhaps a little of his tartness left out. For while 
Lowell could be the most delightful of companions when he chose, he 
allowed his mood to control his choice rather more than most men do. 
But the nobility of the man, his many-sided sympathies, his extr2ordinary 
wit and equally extraordinary humor, his insistence on quality in books 
and life, his deep and abiding patriotism, and his courage under much 
personal bereavement are all faithfully reported by Mr. Greenslet. 

When we turn from the biographical to the critical side, we find Mr. 
Greenslet equally satisfactory. To say that his chapters on Lowell’s prose 
and poetry are the best ever written on this subject, does not sufficiently 
distinguish them: they will stand among the best criticism produced 
here or in England in recent years. Mr. Greenslet makes a judicial 
estimate of Lowell’s talents, the estimate which can be made only after 


1 James Russell Lowell: His Life and Work. By Ferris Greenslet. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 
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a celebrity has ceased to be contemporary. He points out how much of 
Lowell’s work was “ occasional; ” the “ Biglow Papers” and the “ Com- 
memoration Ode ” — which the present writer regards as Lowell’s finest 
and most durable verse — were produced, for instance, under the stimulus 
of the moment— however surcharged with emotion that moment in each 
case may have been. He calls attention to Lowell’s somewhat deficient 
musical ear, and to his somewhat loose metrical workmanship. But these 
and other deductions he makes sympathetically — one might even say 
reverently —and not at all after the fashion of most of the latter-day 
critics whose sole object appears to be to belittle and disparage the great 
personages of the last generation. So Mr. Greenslet analyzes Lowell’s 
prose, which, by a happy and very illuminating arrangement, he treats 
under the heads of talk, letters, and essays, with a final appreciation of 
Lowell’s criticism. His conclusions cannot with justice be put in a nut- 
shell here: for Mr. Greenslet writes as a literary artist should write, with 
balance, delicacy of shade, terseness, interdependence and lucidity, and is 
not easy to epitomize. Suffice it to say that Lowell issues from the critical 
ordeal with quite as much reputation as his admirers could desire. His 
best work, whether in prose or poetry, will live long on its intrinsic merit. 
But he owes to fortune the fact that both as one of the first great 
makers of American literature and as the literary spokesman of a national 
crisis, his works are sure to be kept alive for their historic character. 
Finally, in Mr. Greenslet he has found a biographer and critic who inter- 
prets him so favorably that posterity cannot fail to feel his charm. Mr. 
Greenslet is not likely to be superseded. W. R. T. 


HARRINGTON’S “ HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL.” ! 


Dr. Harrington has brought together in three stout volumes a great 
deal of information about the Harvard Medical School. His work has 
evidently been carefully done, for there is little connected with the School 
or its teachers which he has failed to record. He begins at the beginning, 
and in a preliminary chapter outlines the state of the medical profession 
in New England down to 1775. Then he devotes ample space to an 
account of the founding of the Medical School in 1782. Eighteenth cen- 
tury medical literature and family doctors, and a record of distinguished 
18th century Harvard practitioners form the subject of a third of the 
first volume ; which concludes with the story of the removal of the School 
to Boston, and its early expansion there. 


1 The Harvard Medical School. A History, Narrative and Documentary. 1782-1905. 
By Thomas Francis Harrington, M.D. 1888; edited by James Gregory Mumford, 
M.D. 1888. (Lewis Publishing Co.: New York. Half leather, Svo, 3 vols., illus- 
trated.) 
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™ The second volume covers the period from 1827 to 1870. It furnishes 
an account of the organization of the School and its relations to the 
University ; of the rivals against which it had to contend; of the work 
in the North Grove St. Building ; of the experiments with ether ; of body- 
snatching, clinical advantages, medical societies, and libraries. There is 
a very full roll of eminent alumni, besides sketches of the Faculty and 
teaching-staff from decade to decade. In fact, the biographical side of 
this book is almost as important as the historical, and represents much 
patient research. 

Volume ur deals with the New Era, —the administration of Pres. 
Eliot. The reader will find here a report of the stirring times when the 
young president, “with a deep, almost melancholy-sounding voice . . . 
but a placid smile on his face that looks as if it might mean a deal of 
determination, perhaps of obstinacy,” — to quote from Dr. Holmes’s 
famous letter to Motley, pushed the double reform of medical education 
and of the subordination of the School to the University. The arguments 
of the chief contestants, Drs. White, Bigelow, Warren, and others, are 
printed in liberal extracts. The reorganization of the finances, the re- 
moval to Boylston St., the introduction of electives and of the four years’ 
course, the debate over co-education, the new School now building, the 
struggle for the enfranchisement of holders of the M.D. degree, the 
shortening of the A.B. course — these are some of the topics taken up 
by Dr. Harrington as he brings his narrative to the year 1905. The lists 
of appointments and the biographical features are continued. Besides 
these there are lists of benefactors of the School, of its members who vol- 
unteered in the Spanish War, of honorary M.D.s and sketches of all the 
present Faculty. The volume concludes with an invaluable brief biograph- 
ical roll of the 4595 alumni of the School from 1788 to 1905 —a work 
which fills 200 double-column small-type pages, and ought to prove of 
interest to every surviving member of the School, and of permanent use 
for reference. 

The three volumes are illustrated with portraits, groups, and views, and 
there is much other miscellaneous material not mentioned in the above 
brief description. The whole forms a quarry where future historians of 
Harvard will spend much time. 


PALMER’S “LIFE AND WORKS OF GEORGE HERBERT.” ! 


These volumes are in all respects a delight. In size, in paper, in il- 
lustrations, in simplicity and elegance of form, they come so near perfec- 
1 The English Works of George Herbert. Newly Arranged and Annotated and Consid- 


ered in relation to his Life. By George Herbert Palmer, ’64. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, three volumes. 8vo, illustrated, $6 per set.) 
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tion that old Pickering or Moxon would be proud to acknowledge them — 
and all this at a low cost that would astonish those makers of fine books. 
But this is only the body of the work: the heart and soul of it, whether 
by that we mean Herbert’s text or Prof. Palmer’s essays and comment, 
are equally rare, equally satisfying. 

Of Prof. Palmer’s achievement as editor, thoroughness, absolute thor- 
oughness, is the first quality that strikes one. He has not read up Her- 
bert and ground out notes ina hurry; but on the contrary, as he tells us, 
he knew much of Herbert’s verse before he could read, and he has been 
saturating himself with Herbert for more than fifty years. Consequently, 
he writes with fulness of knowledge and that long familiarity and associa- 
tion that must precede mellow opinions. But in addition he has fine 
taste, so that he distils his knowledge into small compass. One feels, at 
every point, that the editor has gone ahead and found the right solution 
to the difficulty. 

But Prof. Palmer is much more than a mere editor — no matter how 
much we magnify the editor’s vocation : he is a literary critic of a high 
order. There can be few specialists in Elizabethan and Stuart literature 
so profound that they cannot get many admirable suggestions from the 
essays which he prefixes to Herbert’s text. These essays consist of a bio- 
graphical outline, of a portrait of Herbert “the man” as revealed in his 
works, of a discussion of religious poetry, of a criticism of Herbert’s style 
and technique, and of an examination of the text and order of the poems. 
There is literally nothing, from the etymology or pronunciation of a word, 
to the interpretation of the highest spiritual or philosophical matter, which 
Mr. Palmer neglects. Not the least remarkable of his qualities is his 
balance, thanks to which his sympathy and admiration for Herbert never 
pass into idolatry, nor his learning into pedantry. He shows his hero in 
his full stature, but he does not overlook those idiosyncrasies which a critic 
less sympathetic might reckon as blemishes. Read, for instance, his ana- 
lysis of Herbert’s obscurity. His summing up deserves to be quoted : 

“On the whole, then, we may say that Herbert chooses wise means for 
reaching his special ends. He is the first of our lyric poets who can fairly 
be called a conscious artist: the first who systematically tries to shape 
each of his short poems by a predetermined plan, and that, too, a plan 
involved in the nature of his subject. He is the first who tries to cut off 
the extravagances of an overluxuriant age. That he did not fully suc- 
ceed is evident. He was a pioneer. He was working in private, on 
themes expressive of conflict, while knowing very fully and sharing to a 
large degree the ideals of his contemporaries. But he was in possession 
of a new method, and one of enormous importance. That he was able to 
apply it so widely is one of his two great achievements.” 
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Prof. Palmer arranges the poems in a new order, placing his notes on 
the page facing the text. For pictorial illustrations he gives portraits, 
views of scenes and buildings connected with Herbert, facsimiles of manu- 
scripts and reproductions of title-pages. The result is as nearly per- 
fect a book — in which author, editor, critic, and publisher unite to do their 
best — as we are likely to see. It is the definitive edition of George 
Herbert: a delight for every lover of fine bookmaking; and it may 
serve as @ model of the way in which poets can (and therefore should) 
be edited. 





EMERSON MEMORIAL HALL. 


Harvard’s newest building, the Emerson Memorial Hall, the latest 
building to be given to the University, will be finished some time in De- 
cember, when it will be occupied by the departments of Philosophy and 
Psychology. The structure, an illustration of which we publish in this 
issue, stands adjacent to Sever Hall, facing Robinson Hall, and was de- 
signed by Guy Lowell, ’92. 

A difficult problem has been successfully solved in the erection of this 
building. Sever and Robinson Halls differ so radically in architectural 
design, as well as in color and size, that the task of forming an harmonious 
group seemed well-nigh impossible when the ground was broken for Em- 
erson Hall. The building, though one story greater in height, has been 
made to balance Robinson Hall in mass and design, and therefore with 
Sever the three give to the Yard a group of much interest. 

The materials of construction are brick and limestone, used in about 
the same proportion as those in Robinson Hall. The most unusual fea- 
ture is the use of large columns of brick, which carry through two stories. 
These occur in a group of six upon the front, and in a group of two upon 
the end elevation, giving a motive for the Yard entrance. They give the 
desired effect of light and shade without detracting from the quiet effect 
of color due to the predominance of brick. The columns are of Ionic 
order, and the whole building is Greek in feeling and detail. Over the 
Yard entrance is the one word “ Philosophy,” and across the frieze over 
the colonnade, on the front, “What is man that Thou art mindful of 
him.” At the present moment, although the newness of the limestone 
in the building gives rather sharp contrasts of color, the simplicity and 
dignity of the design are such that time will quickly tone the structure, so 
that its real qualities will give to the Yard an added character that it has 
greatly needed. 

The uses of the Hall will be such that the uniqueness of the Memorial 
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is striking. Here, generation after generation will be inspired by the life 
and works of the great scholar and philosopher, in a way in which no 
other university can instruct and inspire, through the very atmosphere 
of the Memorial. It is to be the home of the Philosophical Department. 

As one enters the building, in the hall will be seen the seated statue of 
Emerson, in bronze, by Frank Duveneck. This hall is of impressive and 
simple Doric proportions and detail. The hall leads directly to a lecture- 
room, seating 350 persons. On the first floor are also several class-rooms 
and rooms for seminars. A generous staircase leads to the second floor, 
which will be largely devoted to the sections of Sociology. Here will be 
the sociological library and museum, and also the philosophical library. 
This floor has also a lecture-room seating 150 persons, beside various 
class-rooms and studies. Through special gifts the libraries and other 
rooms on this floor are to be splendidly furnished and equipped. 

The third floor is devoted entirely to Psychology. Here the greatest 
care has been given to the planning of the most complete arrangement 
for psychological research,~in the equipment of laboratories and experi- 
ment-rooms, in studies and class-rooms. 

It is thus seen that under one roof Harvard has now assembled depart- 
ments closely bound together, and has provided generous and splendid 
accommodations for a great work whose results are immeasurable. Prof. 
Miinsterberg in a speech at the Emerson Centenary at Concord, in May, 
1903, said: ‘“ We want a spacious, noble, monumental hall. But we 
know also that the value of this memorial gift lies not in its walls and 
roof, but in the kind of work which will develop within those walls. It 
will be a true Emerson Memorial only if the words and work in that hall 
become help and guidance, wisdom and inspiration for new and new 
generations of Harvard Men.” 

A letter from Prof. Royce was read at the same meeting, in which 
he said: “‘That the founding of this new building may mean the begin- 
ning of a new life for philosophical study in our country, and the dawn- 
ing of a new day for the interests of higher thought in our national 
affairs, is the earnest wish of your absent colleague.” 

Prof. James, in an address at this centenary celebration, also said : 
“¢*Gainst death and all oblivious enmity shall you pace forth,’ beloved 
master. As long as our English language lasts, men’s hearts will be 
cheered and their souls strengthened and liberated by the noble and 
musical pages with which you have enriched it.” With the words in 
mind of three of the professors who will labor together in this Emerson 
Memorial Hall, the reality and worth of the building is realized for Har- 
vard and for humanity. 
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THE AUTUMN QUARTER. 


Registration Lhe following table gives an itemized comparison of the 
statistics. total enrolment in the University on Oct. 17, 1903, Oct. 15, 


1904, and Oct. 14, 1905: 





















































Oct. 17, 1903. Oct. 15, 1904 Oct. 14, 1905. 
College. 
Seniors. Pal ee ie te 318 264 242 
OIRO ios “so a © 3 we 419 439 417 
Sophomores . . 637 608 602 
Freshmen. . .. . 560 548 493 
Special 136 148 148 
College Total 2070 2002 1902 
Lawrence Scientific Y 
School. 
Fourth year. . . 1... 89 85 66 
Third year Sate tot ne 102 64 71 
Second year . 139 140 131 
First year. 113 115 94 
Special . 112 120 138 
L. S. S. Total 555 524 500 
Graduate School. 
Resident . . . . 874 346 368 
Non-Resident 12 12 16 
Graduate School Total 886 358 384 
Total Arts and Sciences . 3011 2884 2786 
Divinity. 
Graduates ..... 14 14 10 
Tired VORP... 6 et i! 5 6 
Second year. . . . ss J 5 5 
Wirstiyoars «© « 2 6 6% a 12 10 
Special. . . . «© 2 » » 17 6 3 
Total Divinity 49 42 34 
Law. 
Graduates. . . . 2 « « 3 1 i 
Third year . 178 177 187 
Second year . . 197 228 215 
First year. m 290 272 239 
Special . . 56 53 59 
Law Total 
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Oct. 17, 1903. Oct. 15, 1904. Oct. 14, 1905. 
Medical. 
Graduates. . . . 2 2 9 14 14 
Fourth year. . . . « « 142 78 69 
Third year . . . 2 + « 76 69 65 
Second year. . ... » 69 69 59 
PGS. 22 2s es 78 68 77 
Medical Total . .. . 374 298 284 
Dental. 
Graduates. . . . » + « 1 _ 1 
ee 35 43 41 
Second year. . .*. » « 29 39 23 
Pamtyebr. . 1 6 0 et 8 51 27 20 
Destel Total. . . « » 116 109 85 
Bussey. 17 22 27 
Grand Total. . ... 4291 4086 3917 

















It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the disagreeable nature of the facts 
revealed by these statistics. In mid-October, 1904, the total registration 
in the University was 205 less than in mid-October, 1903; and in mid- 
October, 1905, it was 169 less than in mid-October, 1904. The decrease 
appears, on the whole, to be pretty evenly distributed among the different 
departments of the University, save in the Medical School, where the 
proportionately heavy loss is explained by the recent change in the re- 
quirements for admission, and in the Bussey Institution, which shows a 
gain. Statistics also reveal the interesting fact that this decrease is the 
result of a diminution of the students from New England, and especially 
from the state of Massachusetts, though not from Boston and its vicin- 
ity, but rather from the western part of the state. From west of the 
Hudson and south of New York, the registration either remains constant 
or else shows a decided increase. 

The causes of this loss are not easy to determine. The increasing 
number of men who take the A.B. and S.B. degrees in three years is of 
course largely responsible for the falling-off in the Senior Class ; but other 
explanations must be sought to account for the decrease elsewhere. First 
among these other explanations may be mentioned the very considerable 
change which the population of the state of Massachusetts has undergone 
in the past few years; the proportion of native-born Americans is con- 
siderably less than heretofore — a fact which conceivably may have had 
its effect on the number of students at Harvard. In the second place, 
the registration at the smaller colleges has perceptibly increased during 
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the past few years. Some of these smaller colleges — notably Dart- 
mouth — have been carrying on an active campaign of late, with the 
avowed object of increasing their numbers; as an indication of their suc- 
cess in this endeavor it may be mentioned that last year Dartmouth drew 
no less than 371 students — many more than ever before, and more than 
one third of her entire enrolment — from the state of Massachusetts 
alone, the very state in which Harvard has lately suffered the bulk of 
her loss. Again, it is impossible to deny that the hard feeling which 
still exists between the so-called “ Yard and Mt. Auburn Street crowds,” 
and which has perhaps been more widely known and generally discussed 
than ever before during the past year, has exercised an unfortunate 
effect upon the reputation of the University with the general public. The 
fault here lies for the most part with certain sensational Boston news- 
papers, which greedily seize upon, exaggerate, and often deliberately 
falsify for their own purposes such chance rumors of friction between 
different bodies of students as may from time to time arise. This is of 
course an evil which it lies beyond the power of the University to remedy, 
but it may not be amiss to caution graduates and friends of the Univer- 
sity against giving credence to all the reports concerning Harvard which 
emanate from the local press. 


On Sept. 6 a decision was handed down by the full bench of the 
Supreme Court, declaring that not more than one third of the land which 
forms the present site of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology may 
legally be built upon. As this decision renders impossible Sistideien 
the sale by Technology of her present site, on terms satis- in the Merger 
factory to her, and therefore prevents her removal to the 
proposed new site in Brighton, just across the river from Harvard, the 
proposal for an alliance between the two institutions, which was strictly 
conditional on that removal, has of necessity been at least temporarily 
abandoned. At its meeting of Oct. 30, the Harvard Corporation received 
from Pres. Pritchett of the Institute a formal notification that on account 
of the Supreme Court’s action it would be impossible for Technology to 
proceed further with the scheme of alliance which was under considera- 
tion last spring. For the present, at any rate, all thoughts of the merger 
have been abandoned, and extensive plans for the independent develop- 
ment of the Scientific School are now under consideration. 


Pursuant to the agreement made last year for an exchange of profess- 
ors between Harvard and the universities of Germany, Prof. phe Bertin 
F. G. Peabody, ’69, delivered on Oct. 30 his first lecture at °**hange. 
the University of Berlin— the subject being “ University Reciprocity.” 
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It is understood that the date of this lecture was postponed in order 
that the Emperor himself might be present. Prof. Wilhelm Ostwald, 
of the University of Leipzig, who exchanges with Prof. Peabody, arrived 
here on Oct. 2. He is conducting three courses, one on the Fundamental 
Conceptions of Chemistry, in English, intended for elementary students, 
but highly suggestive in its arrangement and point of view to advanced 
students; another on Catalysis, a subject which Professor Ostwald has 
made peculiarly his own by experiment and reflection, given in German ; 
and yet another on Philosophy of Natural Science, a half-course, treat- 
ing in English the ground discussed in his well-known work, “ Die Natur- 
philosophie.” It is gratifying to note that all these courses are attended not 
only by undergraduates, but also by graduates, professors, and teachers 
from the neighboring colleges and schools. Professor Ostwald will also 
deliver the Ingersoll Lecture this year. — Incidentally it may be noted 
that the German educational authorities, recognizing the superiority 
of America in the Department of Inorganic Chemistry, have sent Dr. 
Arthur Stabler, an assistant in Chemistry at the University of Berlin, to 
Harvard to study with Prof. T. W. Richards. 


Plans for an additional building for the Law School have been sub- 
mitted and approved. This new building will be considerably larger 
than Austin Hall, and will be placed to the northeast of it, so as to form 
‘iia: * pm of two new quadrangles, which will ultimately 
Schools and cover Holmes Field. Mr. C. J. Hughes of Denver, Col., 
——" ahs gave a course of lectures at the School three years ago 
upon Mining Law, will lecture this year upon Mining Law and Irrigation 
Law. Mr. Jeremiah Smith, Jr., 92, will this year conduct the course on 
Massachusetts practice. More than four sevenths of the students in the 
School are graduates of other colleges than Harvard. While the decrease 
in the enrolment at the School last year was almost entirely caused by 
a falling-off of the students coming from Yale, the decrease this year is 
caused by the falling-off of the students coming from Harvard. Whether 
this is the result of accident, or whether there is some definite reason for 
it, is not at present clear. 

The energies of a good many members of the Department of the Classics 
will be devoted during the current year to preparations for the production 
in Greek of the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. The performances, three in 
number, will occur in the Stadium, probably on June 14, 16, and 19. 
This will be the first time that a Greek tragedy has been produced in 
the open air in this part of the United States. A Greek text has been 
prepared by Prof. Goodwin, who is also engaged upon a prose transla- 
tion to be printed in the libretto. The music will be new and composed 
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by Mr. John Ellerton Lodge. The actors, who have been selected from 
among the students, have already learned much of their parts. — The 
17th volume of the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology will be 
dedicated to Prof. Clement L. Smith, whom ill health obliged to resign 
the Pope Professorship of Latin last year. Out of compliment to their 
colleague, all the instructors in the Department have promised to write 
articles for this volume. — The ninth volume of the Harvard Oriental 
Studies, which has just appeared, consists of a translation of a Hindu 
drama called the Little Clay Cart, from the original Sanskrit and 
Prakrits into English prose and verse, by Dr. A. W. Ryder, ’97.—In the 
English Department, Prof. A. S. Hill, who in spite of having been made 
Professor Emeritus continued last year to give a portion of his old 
courses, has now retired. Prof. Briggs has taken charge of his composi- 
tion course, English 5. Prof. Wendell, returned from France, has re- 
vived his course in the Literature of America, and has established a new 
course entitled “The Literary Origins of English Literature.” — A new 
prize of $50, to be known as the Jeremy Belknap Prize, has been offered 
by Prof. P. B. Marcou of the French Department for the best French 
composition written by a first-year student in Harvard College or the 
Lawrence Scientific School. — In the Department of History and Gov- 
ernment, Prof. F. J. Stimson has returned, after a prolonged absence on 
account of ill health, and is conducting courses on American Legislation 
and American Constitutional Law. Prof. A. L. P. Dennis of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin is giving two half-courses on Napoleon and on the 
History of British India. The National Municipal League has estab- 
lished a prize of $100, to be called the “ William H. Baldwin Prize” in 
memory of W. H. Baldwin, Jr., 85, to be awarded for the best essay on 
a subject connected with municipal government. Competition for this 
prize is limited to students in colleges and universities which offer regular 
instruction in this field. — In the Department of Economics Prof. O. M. 
W. Sprague has left Harvard to accept a professorship in Economics at 
the University of Tokio, Japan. His courses will be given by Professors 
Andrew and Gay. The Department has lately received a gift of $250, 
for additions to the collection of maps and diagrams for use in instruction, 
from Mr. A. T. Lyman, ’53, who has already placed the Department 
under great obligation by previous gifts for the same purpose. — Since 
the Department of Mining and Metallurgy has added a fifth year to its 
program leading to a professional degree, the demand for more work- 
rooms for advanced students has very much increased. This demand 
has been met for the present by the reconstruction during the summer of 
a part of the Rotch Building, as a result of which two rooms are made 
available for this purpose. — The Division of Anthropology announces 
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several new courses of instruction, and an increase of its teaching-staff. 
The Peabody Museum continues to send two regular expeditions for 
research to Central America and to publish some of their results. 
Several gifts to the Museum, in money and also in archaeological and 
ethnological objects of value, are announced. — The Department of Arch- 
itecture begins its work this year under most favorable conditions. 
Prominent architects of Boston and Philadelphia have been appointed to 
lecture to the advanced classes in Architectural Design and to direct their 
work. Several new appointments and promotions in the regular staff 
have been made. The number of students in the Department shows a 
slight gain over last year: it has at present 70 professional students as 
against 61 on Nov. 1, 1904. There are moreover 61 students in Har- 
vard College, who, though not at present doing strictly professional 
work in Architecture, are taking one or more courses in the Architectural 
Department. The number of such students last year was 34. — The 
resignation last spring of Prof. J. K. Paine of the Department of Music 
has been signalized by many expressions of profound regret, affection, 
and esteem from his friends, colleagues, and pupils, and by the preseuta- 
tion to him of a beautiful silver service and of a book of autographs of 
his various friends, both with appropriate inscriptions. The Department 
announces the appointment of Mr. W. C. Heilman, ’00, as instructor, and 
the promotion of Mr. F. 8. Converse from an instructorship to an as- 
sistant professorship. An exchange of courses between Harvard and 
the New England Conservatory of Music, which, as far as Harvard is 
concerned, has been in informal operation for several years, has now 
been legalized by the Corporation and approved by the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. This arrangement will allow Harvard students of high 
standing in advanced courses to count towards their degrees approved 
work in orchestral playing and ensemble done at the Conservatory ; 
while in return for this privilege for Harvard men, Conservatory students 
are to be free to take certain courses at the University in English Litera- 
ture, Modern Languages, Public Speaking, and Physics. 


One of the most gratifying developments of the present year is the 
. very considerable extension and growth of the Department 
evelopment . 

of Forestry at of Forestry, as well in the number of teachers employed 
and courses offered, as in the students attending them. 

Established two years ago with Mr. R. T. Fisher and Mr. J. G. Jack as 
instructors, it offered at first but three elementary courses in Forestry. In 
the year 1904-05 the addition of a third instructor, Mr. E. E. Carter, 
made possible the establishment of a complete curriculum ; but the number 
of teachers was still too small adequately to cover the field, especially the 
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very essential branches of lumbering, forest-surveying, and timber estima- 
tion. These deficiencies have now been supplied. Mr. Austin Cary, A.M., 
a trained forester, who has studied abroad, and has also had extensive 
experience as woods manager and timber estimator for lumber companies 
in New Hampshire, Maine, and Canada, has been appointed assistant 
professor, and will conduct courses in Lumbering and Forest Engineering. 
To replace Mr. Carter, who has joined the United States Forest Service, 
Mr. R. C. Hawley, a graduate of the Yale Forestry School, and lately 
assistant to the Massachusetts State Forester, has been appointed in- 
structor, and will teach Forest Measurements and the History of Forestry. 
As instructor in Forest Botany the Department retains the services of 
Mr. J. G. Jack of the Arnold Arboretum. Mr. R. T. Fisher, who has 
been promoted to an assistant professorship, remains in general charge of 
the Department, and his courses in Forest Management, Silviculture, and 
Forest Protection complete the necessary technical instruction. 

These appointments enable the Forestry Department at last to put in 
operation a program which has been in contemplation for at least two years. 
Its intention is to train foresters in the practice as well as the theory of 
the economical management of woodland, so as to equip them as scientific 
advisers and managers to forest owners. The instruction is organized as a 
four-year program of the Lawrence Scientific School, leading either to the 
Degree of Bachelor of Science, or, in the case of college graduates enter- 
ing upon advanced standing, toa Master’s Degree. The first two years of 
the program are taken up with preliminary work in the natural sciences, 
especially Botany and Geology, in Mathematics, and in Modern Lan- 
guages. In the third year, the student enters upon technical forestry — 
Silviculture and Forest Measurements. Instruction in these subjects com- 
bines lecturesand reading with frequent field excursions, in which the various 
methods of conservatively cutting forests and measuring their contents and 
growth are studied in application. The course in Forest Measurements also 
includes a three weeks’ winter visit to a logging-camp, where the student 
is made familiar with the standards of measurement and the methods of 
handling lumber on a large scale. The fourth year of the program is given 
over entirely to Forestry, a large part of the teaching being done in the field. 
The study and regulation of wood production, and the various economic 
considerations determining the construction of forest working-plans, are 
dealt with in the courses on Forest Management; in Forest History, the 
development of forest policy and administration in the chief countries of 
the world is considered in its relation to American problems ; in Forest 
Protection are discussed the methods of guarding forests against fire, 
insects, and other injurious influences. The course in Lumbering begins in 
mid-December with a month’s visit in charge of Prof. Cary to certain 
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lumber-camps, the main purpose of which is to familiarize the student 
with the mechanical and business aspects of harvesting lumber. With this 
preparation, the class returns to Cambridge for a winter’s lectures and 
reading on Forest Engineering and the theory of working-plans. As soon 
as the good weather begins again — by the middle or end of April — all the 
fourth-year men go into the field to put their training into practice on a 
final actual problem in forest management. This problem ordinarily takes 
the form of areport or working-plan for some large tract, embodying map- 
making, measurement, silvicultural requirements, and a consideration 
of all the financial points on which the proposals for treatment would 
depend. 

There are now registered as professional students in the Department 
of Forestry 21 men, and half as many more are taking one or more of the 
Forestry courses. The growing demand for Foresters in private and gov- 
ernment service seems to insure, at least for some time to come, prompt 
employment for all trained and competent men. 


Encouraging progress in the purchase of books for the Hohenzollern 
Collection is reported. Mr. W. Lichtenstein, curator of the collection, 
has been in Germany all summer, making a systematic search for books 
of value to be added to it, and a set of 255 volumes of “‘ Stenographische 
Berichte ” of the more recent proceedings of the German Reichstag and 
Prussian Landtag has also been lately presented to the Library by the 
German Government. When the Hohenzollern gift is complete the Library 
will possess at least 15,000 volumes of German history, a col- 
lection probably unsurpassed in this country and perhaps 
in any of the university libraries in Germany itself, for students of this 
subject. Gratifying as all this is, however, it will perhaps not be amiss 
to point out that one of the most immediate incidental results of this great 
gift has been to demonstrate, perhaps more emphatically than ever before, 
the overcrowded condition of Gore Hall. At the beginning of the summer 
vacation the Hohenzollern books were on shelves inthe basement of Robinson 
Hall. So essential was the installation of this collection in Gore Hall itself, 
however, that it was decided during the summer to place all the books on 
German history possessed by the Library on the fifth floor of the east 
stack. This was finally accomplished ; but only at the cost of an enormous 
amount of shifting and removal of books to other buildings, a full account 
of which is given in Mr. Lane’s report. The inconvenience caused by this 
is shown by the fact that in the month of October alone, the Library 
authorities had to send over to Robinson Hall alone no less than 34 times, 
in order to satisfy the inquiries of students for certain apparently obscure 
and antiquated works on Theology, Liturgics, Agriculture, Anatomy, and 
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Law, which had to be placed there when the Hohenzollern books were trans- 
ferred thence to Gore Hall. The Library staff is also insufficient, while 
the work to be done, especially by the Ordering Department, is continually 
and rapidly increasing. There are certainly not many branches of the 
University which stand in greater need of aid, assistance, and extension 
than the Library. 


During the summer a number of changes and improvements have been 
made in and about the College Yard. In the first place the enlargement 
of Memorial Hall announced in the last number of the Graduates’ Mag- 
azine has been completed and is proving a great success. yniversity 
The erection of the new serving-room along the north side Buildings. 
of the Hall has made possible the removal of the screen surrounding the 
old serving-room and the utilization of the space therein inclosed for 
dining-tables, accommodation for 200 more men than formerly being thus 
secured. The noise and confusion and smell which were inevitable under 
the old arrangement are now, moreover, greatly diminished, and the new 
cooking arrangements downstairs are a great improvement on the old ones. 
— Emerson Hall, the new building to be used by the Department of Philo- 
sophy, is now nearing completion, and is expected to be ready for use in 
December. The exterior of the building is entirely finished, as are also 
the iron stairways, plumbing, electric wiring, most of the woodwork and 
plastering inside. Almost all of the furniture, consisting of quartered oak 
bookcases, exhibition cases, tables, and chairs, has been ordered, and is 
expected soon to arrive. There will probably be no formal opening of the 
Hall, but it is expected that the American Philosophical Association, the 
American Psychological Association, and the Southern Psychological 
Association will hold their annual meeting there in the latter part of 
December.— Of the New Medical School Buildings, those for Hygiene 
and Pharmacology and for Bacteriology and Pathology are practically 
finished save for a few interior decorations and furnishings, while the 
Histology and Physiology Buildings are in a somewhat more backward 
state. The Administration Building is furthest from completion of any ; it 
has been delayed because of the recent masons’ strike, and the marble 
cornice and finishing about the roof remain to be done before the build- 
ing can be closed in. The entire heating system is completed and already 
in operation and the grading of the adjacent land is practically finished. 
The moving from the present building will doubtless be begun next spring, 
but the School will not be completely installed in its new quarters until the 
following autumn. — The damage done by the fire in the north entry of 
Thayer last year has been repaired, and all the rooms are now occupied, 
though it was not deemed wise to use the opportunity to make the exten- 
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sive improvements which some hoped for. Two more pieces of the fence 
encircling the Yard, the stretch back of Holworthy and also a portion of 
that back of Robinson Hall, — gifts of the Classes of ’87 and ’88, — are 
now being built. A gate with a drinking-fountain is also being erected at 
the end of the path between Robinson Hall and the Fogg Museum. — A 
plan of the Yard about seven feet square, constructed of cement, with the 
buildings and some of the old boundary lines indicated in brass, has been 
placed in front of University by the Harvard Memorial Society. — As the 
marble bust of James Russell Lowell, ’38, placed by the Class of ’83 on 
a marble pedestal on the north side of Massachusetts last Commencement 
Day, proved too large, a new one of cast bronze, about three quarters the 
size of the old, has been ordered. It will probably be ready in a few 
months. 


It is very gratifying to notice a decided increase in the membersbip of 
the Harvard Union over that of last year. On Nov. 1 there were 1991 
active members and a total of 4223; as against 1401 and 
3587 on Nov. 1, 1904. It is now fairly safe to assume 
that the danger of the “slump” so much feared during the last two 
years is safely past; but on the other hand it must be emphasized that 
no one interested in the Union can afford to relax the energy and per- 
sistence of his efforts for its success. Though primarily due to the action 
of the Corporation in consenting that the dues be placed on the term-bills, 
the gratifying increase in the membership of the Union is also largely to 
be traced to the steady and unremitting labors of the undergraduate offi- 
cers, especially of the House Committee, to make the Club attractive and 
indispensable to the mass of the students. The increase of Union enter- 
tainments of various sorts, the Union dance, the bulletins of games played 
away from Cambridge, have all doubtless had their effect. Several 
minor improvements — notably certain changes in the arrangement and 
cost of meals, the establishment of the athletic trophies of the University 
in the north room over the entrance, and several generous gifts of furni- 
ture and equipment — have also been made, and will serve, it is hoped, 
to carry still further the increase in numbers and prestige which has 
marked the opening of the year. 


The Union. 


Tt cannot be denied that there exists throughout the country a stronger 
feeling of hostility than ever before to the American game of football as 
at present played. President Eliot’s severe arraignment of the game in 
The football his last report has been widely read and on the whole 
a favorably received ; during the present season many expert 
opinions (among them that of the head coach of the Harvard Eleven), 
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have been rendered on the evils of football and the best methods of 
eradicating them; already President Roosevelt has summoned to the 
White House and conferred with the football authorities of Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton, with a view to the elimination of “dirty play” 
—a conference from which many enthusiasts expect decided results, 
though at the present date of writing no striking change in the methods of 
play can be said to have been witnessed in practice ; lastly, marked efforts 
have of late been made to introduce here and demonstrate the superiority of 
the English Association and Rugby games. Altogether, there is evidence 
of a general feeling that “something is going to happen” unless the big 
matches at the close of the season are played in a very different spirit 
from that which has been shown in the past. To the player of ten years 
ago who lived through the narrow escape which football had at Harvard 
in 1895, when the game was far less strenuous than at present, these 
indications look serious; and yet he contemplates with great regret the 
possible abolition of a game which when properly played can be ex- 
ceeded by none in manliness, and in the excellence of the mental, 
moral, and physical training which it affords. The fault probably lies 
chiefly with the Rules Committee, which has failed completely to take 
adequate measures to prevent unfair playing and secret infringement 
of the regulations —so much so in fact that it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that some at least of the more important members of this 
committee desire matters to remain in statu quo. It is not fair to blame 
the officials: they are for the most part competent, and do their best in 
a very difficult position ; but it is literally impossible for any two men to 
see all that goes on in the close formations at present used. Either new 
officials must be provided; or else, far better, the game must be made 
more open. Nor is it to be expected that a player who in the excitement 
of the game is foully played with should not retort in kind; the fault lies 
not so much with him as with the authorities who fail to make adequate 
rules to penalize and to enforce the penalty on the original roughness. 
Another obvious difficulty lies in the fact that so many colleges and uni- 
versities are willing to use unfair means to induce good athletes to come 
to them, and that many of the athletes who accept these inducements are 
men of a type unfit to represent any educational institution in any branch 
of sport. It is very unfortunate that matters should have come to such 
a pass that it is necessary to make rules to prevent such practices ; but 
granting that, it is almost more unfortunate still that in this matter it is 
practically impossible to frame any rule which will adequately cover 
every case, and alsoimpossible to devise means to prevent deception of 
the various athletic committees by some of the individual players. Rules 
are apparently necessary, and yet because of the impossibility of ade- 
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quately framing and enforcing them, one is at last thrown back to the 
necessity of trusting to the individual; yet again, because of the impos- 
sibility of trusting every individual, one is forced to frame rules: it is 
indeed a vicious circle. Meantime the Harvard Athletic Committee can 
honestly say that it is doing its level best to see that every man who repre- 
sents Harvard conforms not only to the letter but to the spirit of the 
regulations that exist — that he is in fact in the best sense an amateur. 
It doubtless will fail occasionally — though not for lack of good inten- 
tions; but that its efforts are not entirely unavailing is perhaps indi- 
cated by the following quotation from an anonymous and undated 
letter which was received by the Chairman of the Committee last spring, 
just after the disqualification, on the ground of professionalism, of a 
prominent member of the University Nine. After extending to the Com- 
mittee his “congratulations on its success in demoralizing” the Univer- 
sity teams, the writer concludes as follows: “This is the reason why 
school-boys who are good athletes (generally the pick of the school) are 
so keen (?) to go to Harvard.” 


The following professors are on leave of absence: P. B. Marcon, 
H.C. G. von Jagemann, I. N. Hollis (until the Midyears), R. Thaxter, 
R. T. Jackson, G. Santayana (who succeeds Prof. Barrett Wendell as 
Harvard Lecturer to the Universities of France), I. L. Winter, A. C. 
Coolidge, C. H. Moore (who teaches this year at the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies in Rome), F. L. Kennedy, 
H. P. Bowditch, E. H. Strobel, and J. 1. Westengard (the two last-named 
are still employed as legal advisers to the King of Siam). Prof. T. A. 
Jaggar is doing only half work at Harvard this year, on account of his 
new duties as professor at the Institute of Technology. Dr. J. Goebel, 
formerly of Leland Stanford University, is giving German 12a, 12b, and 
21 in place of Prof. von Jagemann. During the absence of Prof. F. G. 
Peabody, 69, Prof. W. W. Fenn is acting Dean of the Divinity School. 
— M. Anatole le Braz, professor of Celtic Literature at the University of 
Rennes, has been selected to deliver the Hyde Lectures of the Cercle 
Francais for the ensuing year. M. le Braz is a native of Brittany, and 
a profound student of the early Celtic customs and literature of that pro- 
vince. He has contributed largely to the French daily papers and to 
several of the leading periodicals. He has produced, moreover, a num- 
ber of books, several of which have been crowned by the French Acad- 
emy. The most important of these are “La Chanson de la Brétagne,” 
and “La Légende de la Mort en Basse Brétagne.” His lectures here 
will occur on Feb. 7, 9, 12, 14, 16, 19, 21, and 23. Their general sub- 
ject is the “Influence of Brittany on French literature.” 

R. B. Merriman, ’96. 
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RECIPIENTS OF HONORARY 
DEGREES, 1905. 


FREDERIC PIKE STEARNS, A. M., 
was born in Calais, Maine, Nov. 11, 
1851, and is a lineal descendant of 
Isaac Stearns, who came to this coun- 
try as a member of Governor Win- 
throp’s party and settled in Water- 
town, Mass., in 1630. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of his native 
place, and then came to Boston, where, 
in 1869, he entered the Engineering 
Department of the city of Boston, and 
also began a course of study along 
technical lines. From 1872 to 1880, 
he was engaged upon the investigations 
for and the construction of the addi- 
tional water supply for the city from 
tse Sudbury River. During the con- 
struction of the works he held the posi- 
tion of division engineer. It was dur- 
ing the construction of these works 
that, in connection with Alphonse 
Fteley, resident engineer, he carried 
out an important series of hydraulic 
experiments, the results of which are 
contained in a paper presented to the 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
in 1882, for which the Norman Medal 
for that year was awarded. In 1880 
Mr. Stearns was transferred to the 
Main Drainage Works of the City of 
Boston, then under construction, and 
was given immediate charge, as divi- 
sion engineer, of the tunnel under 
Dorchester Bay and the reservoir and 
other outlet works. When the works 
were put in operation he became the 
executive engineer in direct charge 
of the whole system. In 1886 he re- 
signed the last-named position to be- 
come the chief engineer of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health, and 
continued with this Board for nine 
years. During this time he had occa- 
sion to investigate and report upon 





water supply and sewerage systems 
throughout the state, to make certain 
reports in connection with an investi- 
gation for a main sewerage system for 
the Mystic and Charles River valleys, 
and to investigate and report upon a 
water supply for the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict. He also acted in 1893-94 as 
chief engineer of a joint board, consist- 
ing of the State Board of Health and 
the Metropolitan Park Commissioners, 
on the improvement of Charles River, 
and recommended the construction of 
adam near Craigie Bridge to create 
a fresh-water basin to be maintained 
at a constant level. This work is 
now being executed in substantial 
accordance with his recommenda- 
tions. From 1895 to the present time 
he has been Chief Engineer of 
the Metropolitan Water Board and 
its successor, the Metropolitan Water 
and Sewerage Board. While hold- 
ing this position he has had charge of 
the construction of the great system 
of water-works, which has been built 
in the most thorough manner, and 
which now furnishes to Boston and 19 
of the surrounding cities and towns an 
ample supply of pure water at a reason- 
able cost. The works are substantially 
completed and the original estimate 
of cost will not be exceeded. In addi- 
tion to his regular engagements, Mr. 
Stearns was in 1889 a member of a 
board of sanitary engineers to devise 
a system of sewerage for the District 
of Columbia. He was one of the con- 
sulting engineers of the first Rapid 
Transit Commission of Boston, in 1892, 
and is now the consulting engineer of 
the Charles River Basin Commission 
and a member of the Board of Consult- 
ing Engineers of the Panama Canal. 
He is a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, of which he 
has been director and vice-president, 
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and of the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers, of which he has been presi- 
dent. He has occasionally contributed 
to the publications of these societies, 
the more important contributions, in 
addition to that already mentioned, 
being as follows: To the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, in 1883, a 
paper “ On the Current Meter, togeth- 
er with a Reason why the Maximum 
Velocity of Water Flowing in Open 
Channels is Below the Surface;” in 
1884 a paper giving the results of 
“ Experiments on the Flow of Water in 
a Forty-eight Inch Pipe,’’ and in 1902 
a description of the North Dike of the 
Wachusett Reservoir, which was pre- 
sented as a part of a discussion upon 
the Bohio Dam of the Panama Canal. 
To the Boston Society of Civil Engin- 
eers, in 1891, a paper on “ The Selec- 
tion of Sources of Water Supply.” 


JAMES HOMER WRIGHT, A.M., 
was born in Pittsburg, Pa., April 8, 
1869, the son of Homer Wright and 
Sarah L. Wright (born Gray). Mar- 
ried Aagot Lunde, in 1901. Graduate 
of Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., 
in 1897. A.B. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1890. Graduate scholarship 
Johns Hopkins University, 1890-91 
— Pathology, Physiology, and Botany 
were the subjects of study. M.D. Uni- 
versity of Maryland, 1892. Thomas 
A. Scott Fellow in Hygiene, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1892-93. Assist- 
ant in Pathology, Harvard Medical 
School, 1893-96. A.M. Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1895. Instructor in Patho- 
logy, Harvard Medical School, 1896 
to date. Director of the Clinico-Patho- 
logical Laboratory, Mass. General 
Hospital, 1896 to date. Professional 
work: teaching and investigation in 
pathology and bacteriology. Awarded 
gold medal for highest standing in the 
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examination for the M.D. degree at 
the University of Maryland, 1892. 
Surgical prize also, Author of the 
Samuel D. Gross Prize Essay for 
1905 ($1200) of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Surgery. Member of 
the Association of American Patholo- 
gists and Bacteriologists; of the Asso- 
ciation of American Physicians; of 
the Deutsch. Patholog. Gesellschaft. 
Joint author with Dr. F. B. Mallory of 
“ Pathological Technique, A Practical 
Manual for Workers in Pathological 
Histology and Bacteriology,” third 
edition, 1904: W. B. Saunders & Co. 
Author of various papers dealing with 
special subjects in Pathological Ana- 
tomy, Pathological Histology and Bac- 
teriology. Member of theAlpha Delta 
Phi and Phi Beta Kappa (Alpha of 
Maryland). Permanent address Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, Boston. 


HENRY MARION HOWE, LL.D., 
is the son of Dr. Samuel G. and Julia 
Ward Howe. Among his ancestors 
he counts two pre-Revolutionary gov- 
ernors, and among his near relatives 
Gen. Francis Marion. He was born 
in Boston, March 2, 1848, graduated 
from the Boston Latin School in 1865, 
from Harvard College in 1869, and 
from the Mass. Institute of Techno- 
logy in 1871, and received the Harvard 
A.M in 1872 in course. From then until 
1883 he was actively engaged in 
metallurgical manufacture, chiefly that 
of iron and steel. In 1874 he married 
Miss Fannie Gay, of Troy, N.Y. In 
1877 he went on an important mission 
to Chile in connection with copper 
smelting. Between 1880 and 1882 he 
designed and built the works of the 
Orford Nickel and Copper Co. at 
Capelton and at Eustis, Canada, and 
at Bergen Point, N.J. From 1883 
to 1897 he lived in Boston, engaged as 
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a consulting metallurgist, as an expert 
in metallurgical patent causes, and as 
a lecturer on metallurgy at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. In 
1897 he was made Professor of Metal- 
lurgy in Columbia University, and still 
holds this position. In i890 he intro- 
duced into this country the manufac- 
ture of manganese steel and of the Had- 
field projectiles, and since then he has 
always taken an active part in the man- 
agement of the company which carries 
on this industry. At the Paris Exposi- 
tionsof 1889 and 1900 he was a juror in 
the class of “Mining and Metallurgical 
Processes,” and in 1893 he was presi- 
dent of the jury of awards on “ Mines 
and Mining” at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition. He has been presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, and for three 
terms president of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He is a Doctor of 
Laws of Lafayette College; a Cheva- 
lier of the Légion d’Honneur of 
France; an honorary member of the 
Russian Imperial Technical Society, a 
distinction which he shares with but 
one of his countrymen, Mr. Edison; of 
the Société d’Encouragement pour 
l’Industrie Nationale of France, which 
has thus honored only two other living 
Americans, the Hon. Carroll D. Wright 
and Professor Elihn Thomson; of 
the British Institution of Mining and 
Metallurgy and of the Dallas Histori- 
cal Society; and he is a non-resident 
member of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society. In 1890 his “Metallurgy 
of Steel” was published, and soon 
after translated into French. This 
brought him recognition by scientific 
societies both in Europe and at home, 
and among other things the “cordon 
bleu” of metallurgists, the Bessemer 
Gold Medal, which has been given to 





only two other living Americans, John 
Fritz and Andrew Carnegie. Sir Wil- 
liam Roberts Austen said on the 
presentation of the medal that “he 
[Professor Howe] had done for the lit- 
erature of metallurgy what his own 
countrymen, Emerson, Hawthorne,and 
Lowell had done for English literature 
generally, — produced a work which 
might form a part of, and enter into 
the daily occupations of, their life.’ 
The French Société d’Encouragement 
pour l’Industrie Nationale awarded 
Professor Howe for this work a prize 
of 2500 frances. The Verein zur Befér- 
derung des Gewerbfleisses of Ger- 
many has awarded him its gold medal, 
—the highest distinction which it can 
bestow upon a foreigner; and the 
Franklin Institute, of Philadelphia, 
has given him its highest award, the 
Elliot Cresson Gold Medal. After 
his “ Metallurgy of Steel” his most 
important works are “ Copper Smelt- 
ing” (Bulletin 26 of the United 
States Geological Survey) ; “Metallur- 
gical Laboratory Notes,” the first text- 
book for the metallurgical laboratory 
ever written; and “Iron, Steel, and 
Other Alloys.” The second of these 
has been translated into French. Be- 
side these he has published more than 
100 professional papers. 


REGINALD HEBER FITZ., LL.D., 
son of Albert and Eliza Roberts 
(Nye) Fitz, was born in Chelsea, Mass., 
May 5, 1843; graduated at Harvard 
in 1864; A.M. in course; M.D., 1868 ; 
two years of study in Pathology and 
Medical Practice in Europe, 1868-70; 
Instructor, Asst. Professor and Pro- 
fessor, and Shattuck Professor of 
Pathological Anatomy, 1870-1889 ; 
Hersey Professor of Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, 1892; Micro- 
scopist of the Mass. Gen. Hospital, 
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1871-1887; Visiting Physician since 
1887; Fellow of the American Acad- 
emy, 1889; Assoc. Free Coll. Phys., 
Philadelphia, 1892; Hon. Member 
Med. and Chir. Fac. State of Maryland, 
1893 ; Corr. Memb. Schlesische Ge- 
sellsch. Vaterlindische Cultur, 1900; 
Hon. Fell. N. Y. Acad. of Med., 1904 ; 
Pres. Assoc. Am. Phys., 1894; Pres. 
elect. Cong. Am. Phys. and Surg. 1904; 
author, in collaboration with Dr. 
H. C. Wood of Philadelphia, “The 
Practice of Medicine,” Wood and 
Fitz, Philadelphia, 1897; editor 
“Orth’s Compend. of Diagnosis in 
Pathological Anatomy,” translated 
by Drs. F. C. Shattuck and G. K. Sa- 
bine, 1878; “ Diseases of the Pancreas 
and Supra-renal Glands,” in American 
edition of Nothnagel’s Encyclopaedia 
of Practical Medicine, 1903; contrib- 
utor of numerous medical communi- 
cations the more noted of which relate 
to Appendicitis and Pancreatitis. Per- 
manent address, 18 Arlington St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


JAMES BURRILL ANGELL, LL.D., 
president of the University of Michi- 
gan, was born at Scituate, R. I., Jan. 
7, 1829; he graduated from Brown 
University in 1849, and was professor 
of modern languages in that institution 
from 1853 to 1860. In 1860 he be- 
came editor of the Providence Journal 
and won for it a strong influence dur- 
ing the Civil War. In 1866 he re- 
signed from it to become president of 
the University of Vermont, where he 
stayed till 1871, when he was elected 
president of the University of Michi- 
gan. He has served there ever since, 
except in 1880-81, when he was U. S. 
Minister to China, negotiating im- 
portant treaties. He has also been 
member of the Canadian Fisheries 
Commission, 1887; chairman of the 
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Canadian Amerivan Commission on 
Deep Waterways from the Lakes to 
the Sea, 1896; and for a few months 
(1896-97) he was U. S. Minister to 
Turkey. He is the author of many 
addresses and articles. Address, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


EDWARD DOUGLAS WHITE, LL.D., 
Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, was born in the par- 
ish of Lafourche, La., Nov. 3, 1845; 
was educated at Mount St. Mary’s 
College near Emmitsburg, Md., and 
at the Georgetown, D. C., College. 
He served during the Civil War in the 
Confederate army. In December, 
1868, he was admitted to the Loui- 
siana bar; in 1874 he was a state sen- 
ator, and in 1878, he was associate 
justice of the LouisianaSupreme Court; 
in 1891 he was elected to the United 
States Senate, where he sat till 1894, 
when Pres. Cleveland appointed him 
to the United States Supreme Court, 
to succeed Justice L. Q. C. Lamar. 
His address is 1717 Rhode Island Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, LL.D., 
was born, Sept. 15, 1857, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. His father was Alphonso Taft, 
Judge of the Superior Court of Cincin- 
nati, 1865 to 1871; Secretary of War, 
1875-76; Attorney General, 1876- 
77; U. S. Minister to Austria, 1883- 
85, U. S. Minister to Russia, 1885- 
87. His mother, Louise M. (Torrey) 
Taft, was daughter of Samuel D. 
Torrey, a West India merchant of 
Boston. He was educated at public 
schools Cincinnati, and at Yale Univer- 
sity, graduating, in 1878, 2d or salu- 
tatorian in a class of 121; also elect- 
ed by class, class orator. Entered 
Law School, Cincinnati College, 1878, 
graduating May, 1880, degree B.L., 
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dividing first prize. Was admitted 
to Bar of Supreme Court of Ohio, 
May, 1880. Law Reporter Cincinnati 
Times and subsequently Cincinnati 
Commercial, 1880. Appointed Assist- 
ant Prosecuting Attorney, January, 
1881. Resigned March, 1882, to be- 
come Collector of Internal Revenue, 
1st District, Ohio, under Pres. Arthur. 
Resigned collectorship, March, 1883, 
to enter on practice of law. Contin- 
ued practice till March, 1887, holding 
meantime from January, 1885, office 
of Assistant County Solicitor, Hamil- 
ton County. March, 1887, was appoint- 
ed by Gov. Foraker, Judge of the Su- 
perior Court, Cincinnati. April, 1888, 
was elected to succeed himself Judge 
of Superior Court for five years. Re- 
signed in February, 1890, to become 
Solicitor General of the United States 
under appointment of Pres. Harrison. 
Resigned March, 1892, to become 
United States Cireuit Judge for Sixth 
Judicial Circuit and ex-officio member 
Circuit Court of Appeals of Sixth Cir- 
cuit. June, 1903, received honorary 
degree LL.D. from Yale University. 
In 1896 became Professor and Dean 
of Law Department of University of 
Cincinnati. Resigned March, 1900, 
Circuit Judgeship and deanship, to 
become, by appointment of Pres. 
McKinley, president of the United 
States Philippines Commission. July 
4, 1901, by appointment of Pres. 
McKinley, became first Civil Govern- 
or of the Philippine Islands. Nov. 1, 
1901, turned over office of governor 
to Vice-Governor Wright on account 
of illness. Dec. 23, 1901, by order of 
Secretary of War, visited United 
States and Washington to testify be- 
fore Senate Committee on Philippines 
and House Committee of Insular Af- 
fairs. Testified before two committees 
for six weeks. Feb. 22, 1902, received 





degree LL.D. from University of Penn- 
sylvania. May 17, 1902, sailed from 
United States to Rome, by order of 
Pres. Roosevelt and Secretary Root, 
to confer with Pope Leo XIII concern- 
ing purchase of agricultural lands of 
religious ordersin the Philippines. Held 
conference with Committee of Cardin- 
als (June and July) and reached gen- 
eral basis for agreement. Reached 
Philippines, Aug. 22, 1902, and re- 
sumed office Civil Governor. Dec. 23, 
1903, sailed to United States to become 
Seeretary of War. Succeeded Elihu 
Root as Secretary of War Feb. 1, 1904. 
Visited Republic of Panama, Nov., 
1904, by direction of the President, to 
confer with that government upon 
diplomatic questions. In summer of 
1905 visited Philippines and Japan. 
Married, June 19, 1886, Helen Herron, 
daughter of Hon. John W. Herron, 
of Cincinnati. Has three children. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 

Meeting of May 22, 1905 (additional). 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Pope Professor of Latin, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1905, — whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that 
Minton Warren, Ph.D., LL.D., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers that 
they may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Latin to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1905, whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Clifford 
Herschel Moore, Ph.D., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 


Meeting of June 12, 1905 (additional). 
Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Pharmacology and Thera- 
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peutics, to serve from Sept. 1, 1905, — 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Franz Pfaff, M.D., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers that 
they may consent thereto if they see fit. 


Meeting of June 27, 1905 (additional). 


Voted to reappoint Lyman Abbott, 
D.D., Preacher to the University for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint Francis Greenwood 
Peabody, D.D., Preacher to the Uni- 
versity for one year from Sept. 1, 1905. 


Meeting of Sept. 26, 1905. 

Voted that the sum of $210,000 re- 
ceived from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
his fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
payments on account of his offer for 
the erection of three of the Medical 
School Buildings, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$13,000, to be expended under the di- 
rection of Professor Peabody, for fur- 
nishings of the Department of Social 
Ethics in Emerson Hall, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper, of New York, for her addi- 
tional gifts of $1666.66, received since 
June 26, 1905, towards the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Arthur 
F. Estabrook for his gift of $1000 for 
present use at the Botanic Garden. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Oliver 
Ames for his gift of $500 for present 
use at the Botanic Garden. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Walter 
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Hunnewell for his gift of $500 for the 
Botanical Department. 

Voted that the gift of $600, received 
from Mr. Edwin F. Atkins, for present 
use at the Botanic Garden, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. William A. Bancroft, for 
present use at the Botanic Garden and 
Botanic Museum, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $212, received 
from Miss Mary Lee Ware, for a case 
and for label printing at the Botanic 
Museum, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted, that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Robert 
Winsor for his gift of $1250 on ac- 
count of his offer of $5000 a year for 
two years for a certain salary in the 
Medical School. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Society 
for Promoting Theological Education 
for its welcome gift of $2124.01 “for 
the purchase of books for the Library 
of the Divinity School and for the 
administration of said Library.” 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Dr. Arthur 
T. Cabot for his gift of $1000 to- 
wards salaries in the department of 
Biological Chemistry. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Augustus Hemenway for his gift of 
$1000 towards salaries in the depart- 
ment of Biological Chemistry. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Hartmann Kuhn for her gift of $1000 
towards salaries in the department of 
Biological Chemistry. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
James J. Storrow for his gift of 
$790.76 towards building a new 
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draughting room at the Harvard En- 
gineering Camp. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. Gardiner M. Lane, for the 
use of the Museum of Classical Ar- 
chaeology, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, re- 
ceived from Mr. W. A. Gardner, for 
the use of the Museum of Classical 
Archaeology, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$250, received for the salary of a 
Secretary for the “Caroline Brewer 
Croft Cancer Committee” for 1906, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the sum of $150, re- 
received fom the Lawrence Scientific 
School Association, its gift for a 
scholarship in the Lawrence Scientific 
School or in the Summer courses of 
1905, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$500, for an addition to the salaries 
of Instructors in the Anthropological 
Department, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Har- 
vard Club of Chicago for the gift of 
$300 for the Scholarship of the Har- 
vard Club of Chicago for 1905-06. 

Voted that the gift of $172.50, re- 
ceived through Mr. Henry M. Wil- 
liams, Secretary of the Class of 1885, 
to be added to the Class Subscription 
Fund, be gratefully accepted. 

' Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. David 
Sears for his gift of $45,000, the final 
payment on account of his offer of 
$250,000 for the erection of the David 
Sears Building for the Medical School. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Fran- 
cis Stanton Blake for his gift of $100, 
his final payment on account of his 
subscription for five years towards the 


Surgical Laboratory Fund. 
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Voted that the gift of $75, received 
from Mr. K. G. T. Webster, to cover 
the expense of opening the libraries 
in Warren House in the evening dur- 
ing a part of 1904-05, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Assistant 
Professor A. C. Coolidge for his gifts, 
amounting to $1890.32 for the pur- 
chase of books for the College Li- 
brary and for special services. 

Voted that the gift of $300, re- 
ceived from Mr. John Harvey Treat, 
for the purchase of books on the Cata- 
combs and Christian Antiquities of 
Italy, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $250, re- 
ceived from Mr. Alexander Cochrane, 
for the purchase of books on Scottish 
history, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, re- 
ceived from the Cercle Frangais, 
through Professor P. B. Marcou, for 
the purchase of books for the French 
Department Library, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. James H. Hyde, through 
Professor P. B. Marcou, for the pur- 
chase of books for the French Depart- 
ment Library, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50 received 
from Mr. Harold J. Coolidge, his first 
payment on account of his offer of 
$50 a year for five years for the pur- 
chase of books on China, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $4.95, re- 
ceived from Mr. Hiram Bingham, Jr., 
for the purchase of books on South 
America, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to each giver 
toward a fund for the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, which is to be used for the pur- 
chase of a house and land at the corner 
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of Centre and Orchard Streets, Jamaica 
Plain, and for some of the pressing 
needs of the Arboretum. 

Voted that the gift of $5.40 received 
from Mr. James Sturgis Pray, for ex- 
penses in the Department of Landscape 
Architecture, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture for the renewal 
of their generous offer of $2500 a year 
for three years from June 18, 1905, 
in favor of Harvard College and the 
Arnold Arboretum, it being under- 
stood that $500 of said amount shall 
be added annually to the permanent 
Fund of the Arboretum. 

The President reported that Mr. 
Gardiner M. Lane had given the Col- 
lege a portrait bust of his father, Pro- 
fessor George Martin Lane, the work 
of the sculptor Henry H. Kitson, and 
that it had been placed in the Faculty 
Room of University Hall, and it was 
Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Lane for 
this highly valued gift. 

The President reported that the Uni- 
versity Library had received from 
Mrs. Jessie Newlands Eldridge a val- 
uable collection of books in economic 
geology from the library of her hus- 
band, the late George H. Eldridge, 
Esq.; and it was Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent 
to Mrs. Eldridge for this welcome gift, 
constituting a permanent memorial of 
Mr. Eldridge in a desirable and ap- 
propriate form. 

The resignation of James Atkins 
Noyes as Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue was received and aceepted 
to take effeet October 28, 1905. The 
Board wished, on accepting this resig- 
nation, to record the obligations of the 
College to Mr. Noyes for his generous 
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and valued services during the past 
ten years. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor H. C. G. von Jagemann for 
leave of absence for the academic year 
1905-06, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

Voted to grant the request of Assist- 
ant Professor I. L. Winter for leave 
of absence for the academic year 
1905-06 in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1905: Oliver Mitchell Went- 
worth Sprague, as Assistant Professor 
of Economies; Charles Allerton Cool- 
idge, Lecturer on Architectural De- 
sign; Macy Millmore Skinner, In- 
structor in German; John Irving Es- 
gate, Instructor in Mechanical Dentist- 
ry; Henry Leroy Stone, Assistant in 
Music; Chauncey Williams Norton, 
Assistant in Anatomy; Howard Ed- 
win Simpson, Assistant in Physio- 
graphy and Meteorology. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of the Ad- 
ministrative Boards for 1905-06, and 
it was Voted to appoint them : 


For Harvard College. 


Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, A.M., 
Dean, Robert De Courcy Ward, A.M., 
Robert Wheeler Willson, Ph.D., 
Charles Burton Gulick, Ph.D., Charles 
Pomeroy Parker, A.B., John Goddard 
Hart, A.M., John Hays Gardiner, 
A.B., Theodore Lyman, Ph.D., Edgar 
Huidekoper Wells, A.B. 


For the Lawrence Scientific School. 


Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, S.D., 
LL.D., Dean, Arthur Orlo Norton, 
A.M., Ira Nelson Hollis, A.M., James 
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Lee Love, A.M., Herbert Langford 
Warren, A.M., Arthur Edwin Ken- 
nelly, Charles Robert Sanger, Ph.D., 
William Ernest Castle, Ph.D., Henry 
Lloyd Smyth, A.B., C.E., John God- 
dard Hart, A.M., Edward Charles 
Jeffrey, Ph.D., Charles Heury White, 
S.B., A.M., Eugene Abraham Darling, 
AM., M.D., George Washington 
Pierce, Ph.D., Edward Vermilye Hun- 
tington, Ph.D. 


For the Graduate Schoov. 


John Henry Wright, A.M., LL.D., 
Dean, Wallace Clement Sabine, A.M., 
William Morris Davis, M.E., Maxime 
Bocher, Ph.D., George Foot Moore, 
A.M., D.D., LL.D., Thomas Nixon 
Carver, Ph.D., George Lyman Kit- 
tredge, A.B., LL.D., Herbert Weir 
Smyth, Ph.D., Hugo Miinsterberg, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Edward Laurens Mark, 
Ph.D., LL.D. 


For the Medical School. 


William Lambert Richardson, M.D., 
Dean, Charles Montraville Green, 
M.D., John Collins Warren, M.D., 
LL.D., Hon. F.R.C.S., Charles Har- 
rington, M.D., Frederick Cheever 
Shattuck, M.D., Frank Burr Mallory, 
M.D., William Fiske Whitney, M.D., 
Walter Bradford Cannon, A.M., M.D., 
John Warren, M.D. 


For the Dental School. 


Eugene Hanes Smith, D.M.D., Dean, 
Charles Albert Brackett, D.M.D., Ed- 
ward Cornelius Briggs, D.M.D., M.D., 
William Parker Cooke, D.M.D., Wil- 
liam Henry Potter, D.M.D., Dwight 
Moses Clapp, D.M.D., Waldo Elias 
Boardman, D.M.D., Harold DeWitt 
Cross, D.M.D. 


Voted to change the title of Robert 
Mearns Yerkes from Instructor in 
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Psychology to Instructor in Compara- 
tive Psychology. 

Voted that Edgar Huidekoper Wells 
be made a member of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint Friederich Wilhelm 
Ostwald, Visiting Professor of Physical 
Chemistry for the first half of the cur- 
rent academic year. 

Voted to appoint Arthur Staehler, 
Visiting Assistant in Chemistry for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint Frederick Shepherd 
Converse, Assistant Professor of Music 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint Julius Goebel, 
Ph.D., Lecturer on Germanic Philology 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to reappoint Henry Harrison 
Haynes, Instructor in Semitic Lan- 
guages for one year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Harold Simpson Deming, in Pub- 
lic Speaking; Carl Ludwig Schrader, 
in Gymnastics. 

Voted to reappoint Chester Arthur 
Legg, Assistant in Economics for one, 
year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint Alexander Edward 
Hoyle, Assistant in Architecture for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1905. 


Meeting of Oct. 2, 1905. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows he sent to the Class 
of 1881 for its gift of $2500 for es- 
tablishing the “Book Fund of the 
Class of 1881,’ upon the conditions 
stated in a letter from Professor 
Charles R. Sanger, Secretary, dated 
Sept. 6, 1905. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Robert Winsor for his gift of $1250, 
the final payment on account of his 
offer of $5000 a year for two years 
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for a certain salary in the Medical 
School. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper of New York for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Sept. 27, 1905, towards the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard University 
on account of the Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the gift of $600, received 
from Mr. James H. Hyde, for the Fel- 
lowship of the Cercle Frangais de 
l’Université Harvard, for 1905-06, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$50, to defray the expense of a lecture 
by Professor Kuhnemann, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Gov- 
ernment of the Swiss Republic for their 
valued gift of the Baum Album. 

Voted that Professor John H. 
Wright have leave of absence for the 
academic year 1906-07 in order that he 
may serve as Professor at the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens. 

foted that Assistant Professor 
George Santayana have leave of ab- 
sence for one year from Sept. 1, 1905, 
in order that he may serve as Lec- 
turer at the University of Paris and 
at other universities in France. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1905: Philip Greenleaf Carle- 
ton, as Instructor in English, Arthur 
Kinney Adams, as Assistant in Geo- 
logy. 

Voted to appoint Thomas Augustus 
Jaggar, D.D., Preacher to the Univer- 
sity for one year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint Richard Thornton 
Fisher, A.B., M.F., Assistant Profes- 
sor of Forestry for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint Austin Cary, A.B., 


Assistant Professor of Forestry for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint George Shannon 
Forbes, Lecturer on Physical Chemis- 
try for one year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Binney Gunnison, in Public 
Speaking ; John Glanville Gill and 
Richmond Laurin Hawkins, in Ro- 
mance Languages; Ralph Chipman 
Hawley, in Forestry. 

Voted to appoint Daniel Allen 
Clarke, Instructor in Forest Botany 
for the first half of the current aca- 
demic year. 

Voted to appoint John George Jack, 
Instructor in Forest Botany for the 
second half of the current academic 
year. 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1905: Alexander Guy 
Holborn Spiers and William Morton 
Dey in Romance Languages. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Chandler Rathfon Post, in Eng- 
lish; Harry Nelson Eaton, in Geology; 
Edwin James Saunders, in Meteoro- 
logy and Physiography. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Proctors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: James Horace Patten, Adelbert 
Ames, Jr., Arthur Atwood Ballantine, 
Donald Gregg, Robert Palfrey Utter, 
John Francis Jennings, Kendall Ker- 
foot Smith, Herman LaRue Brown, 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Orville Gish 
Frantz, Francis Joseph O’Connor, 
Kennard Winsor, Herbert Spencer 
Allen, Roger Castle Griffin, Roger 
Ernst, Richard Inglis, Augustine Der- 
by, Robert Peebles Kernan, Ross Watt 
Lynn. 

Voted to appoint the following Proc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1905: 
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Richard Mott Gummere, Fitch Harri- 
son Haskell, John Sayward Galbraith, 
John Ellis Sedman, Karl Young, Whit- 
comb Field, Eugene Mitchell Sawyer, 
Howard Stockton, Harvey Nathaniel 
Davis, Edward Augustine Taft, Ray- 
mond Hansen Oveson, Alexander Guy 
Holborn Spiers, Maleolm Hyde Ivy, 
Clement Ross Duncan Meier, Samuel 
Alfred Welldon, Harrison Briggs 
Webster, Harold Otis, Conyers Read, 
Horace Mann, Herman A. Fischer, 
Peter Butler Olney, Silas Wilder How- 
land, Charles Henry Derby, Howard 
Lane Blackwell. 

Voted to appoint Howard Lane 
Blackwell, Ph.D., Fellow for Research 
in Physics for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905. 

Meeting of Oct. 9, 1905. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Har- 
vard Club of San Francisco for the gift 
of $150, the first instalment for the 
Scholarship of the Harvard Club of 
San Francisco for 1905-06. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$100, to be used as the income of 
Scholarship Funds is used, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Assistant 
Professor A. C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $197.28 for the purchase of books 
for the College Library and for special 
services. 

The President reported that the 
University had received from the Gov- 
ernment of the City of Rome, Italy, a 
plaster cast of the head of Julius 
Caesar from the original in the Con- 
servatori collection, and it was Voted 
that the thanks of the President and 
Fellows be sent to the Government of 
the City of Rome for their generous 
gift. 

Voted to fix examination fees as fol- 
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lows: Upon each registration for ad- 
mission examinations, preliminary and 
final, $5; for each examination for ad- 
vanced standing taken after a candidate 
for admission has secured a certificate 
of admission, $3; for each examination 
for the removal of a condition, $3; for 
each make-up examination, $3. 

Voted to grant the request of Prof. 
M. H. Morgan for leave of absence 
for the academic year 1906-07 in ac- 
cordance with the rules established by 
this Board May 31, 1880. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1905: Hibbert Winslow Hill, 
as Instructor in Bacteriology; George 
Burgess Magrath, Assistant in Patho- 
jlogy; Amon Benton Plowman, Assist- 
ant in Botany; Percy Hodge, Assist- 
ant in Physics; Waldo Bruce Russell, 
Auditor of the Randall Hall Associa- 
tion. 

Voted to appoint Merritt Lyndon 
Fernald, §.B., Assistant Professor of 
Botany for five years from Sept. 1, 
1905. 

Voted to reappoint Edmund Carl 
Froehlich, Instructor in Mathematics 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint Harvey Nathaniel 
Davis, Instructor in Mathematics for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Louis Dana Hill, in Physics ; 
John Hamilton Blair, in History ; 
Charles Edmund Fryer, in History ; 
Roland Greene Usher, in History ; 
Richard Fay Jackson, in Chemistry ; 
Burritt Samuel Lacy, in Chemistry ; 
George Nicolas Terzieff, in Chemistry. 

Voted toappoint the following! Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1905 : 
Chester Arthur Legg, in History ; 
Francis Emmet Neagle, in Govern- 
ment ; Morris Raphael Cohen, in Phi- 
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losophy ; Ralph Kent, in Geology ; 
Edgar Raymond Shepard, in Physics ; 
Charles Freeman Rowley, in Eco- 
nomics ; Harold Otis, in Economics ; 
Arthur Clarence Boylston, in Chem- 
istry ; Joaquin Enrique Zanetti, in 
Chemistry ; Carl Milton Brewster, in 
Chemistry; William Vincent Green, in 
Chemistry ; Walter Chapin Holmes, in 
Chemistry ; Edward Mueller, in Chem- 
istry ; Laurence Haines Whitney, in 
Chemistry ; Joseph Torrey Bishop, in 
History. 

Voted to reappoint Emerson David 
Fite, Austin Teaching Fellow in Gov- 
ernment for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1905: 
Arthur Morton Worthington, M.D., in 
Bacteriology ; Simeon Burt Wolbach, 
M.D., in Pathology ; Harry Chamber- 
lain Low, M.D., in Pathology ; Horace 
Binney, M.D., in Anatomy. 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1905: William Leland 
Holt, M.D., in Comparative Pathology; 
Fred Wilbur Thyng, Ph.D., in Histo- 
logy and Embryology. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors in Mechanical Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1905: Ben- 
jamin Howard Codman, D.M.D., 
James Bernard Crofwell, D.M.D., 
Horace Amos Davis, D.M.D., Martin 
Bassett Dill, D.M.D., Wilson Case 
Dort, D.M.D., Harry West Haley, 
D.M.D., Herbert Frank Langley, 
D.M.D., Robert Tucker Moffatt, 
D.M.D. 

Voted to reappoint Henry Carlton 
Smith, Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Dental Chemistry for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted that the single course tuition 
fee for each of the two courses in 
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Chemistry offered by Professor Ost- 
wald be $12.50, and that students and 
teachers of natural science not other- 
wise connected with Harvard Univer- 
sity be admitted to these courses upon 
their registration as Graduate students 
or Special students, and payment of 
the fee in advance. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 
Annual Meeting of Sept. 27, 1905. 


The following 20 members were 
present : The President of the Uni- 
versity; the Treasurer of the Univer- 
sity; Messrs. C. F. Adams, Appleton, 
Delano, L. A. Frothingham, Goodwin, 
Gordon, Grant, Higginson, Lawrence, 
Loring, Mitchell, Noble, Norton, 
Seaver, Storey, Storrow, Weld, Wil- 
liams. In the absence of the President 
of the Board, Professor Norton was 
elected President pro tem. 

Mr. Storey, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Elections, reported that the 
following persons had been duly chosen 
at the election on last Commencement 
Day as members of the Board of 
Overseers. 

Term of six years ending on Com- 
mencement Day, 1911. Charles Eliot 
Norton, 1051 votes; Stephen Minot 
Weld, 1011 votes ; William Caleb Lor- 
ing, 911 votes; Frederic A. Delano, 
688 votes ; Louis A. Frothingham, 664 
votes. Term of one year ending on 
Commencement Day, 1906. James T. 
Mitchell, 599 votes. 

The Board voted to accept said re- 
port, and the foregoing persons were 
duly declared to be members of the 
Board of Overseers. 

The Board proceeded to the election 
of a President for the ensuing year, 
and ballots having been given in, it 
appeared that John J. Long had re- 
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ceived 18 votes, being a majority of 
those cast, and he was declared elected. 

The President of the University 
presented the votes of the President 
and Fellows, re-appointing Lyman 
Abbott, D.D., and Francis Greenwood 
Peabody, D.D., Preachers to the 
University for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905, and the Board voted to consent 
to these votes. 

The President of the University 
presented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Sept. 26, 1905, appointing 
the members of the Administrative 
Boards for 1905-06, and the Board 
voted to consent to these votes. 

The Board concurred in the election 
of Clifford Herschel Moore, Ph.D., as 
Professor of Latin to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1905; of Minton Warren, 
Ph.D., LL.D., as Pope Professor of 
Latin, to serve from Sept. 1, 1905; and 
of Franz Pfaff, M.D., as Professor of 
Pharmacology and Therapeutics, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Judge Grant presented the report 
of the Committee on English Litera- 
ture, and it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions. 


Stated Meeting of Oct. 11, 1905. 


The following 23 members were 
present: The President of the Board; 
the President of the University ; the 
Treasurer of the University ; Messrs. 
C. F. Adams, Appleton, Cheever, L. 
A. Frothingham, P. R. Frothingham, 
Goodwin, Grant, Hemenway, Higgin- 
son, Hill, Huidekoper, Lawrence, Lor- 
ing, Noble, Norton, Seaver, Shattuck, 
Storrow, Warren, Williams. 

The Board concurred in various 
appointments. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, on behalf of the 
Committee on Reports and Resolutions, 
under the standing order of the Board 
of Nov. 28, 1900, in relation to the 
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appointment of Visiting and other 
Committees, presented the report in 
part of said Committee, recommend- 
ing the appointment of the following 
Committees for the current year :— 

On Elections: Moorfield Storey, 
James J. Storrow, Stephen M. Weld, 
William Caleb Loring, Edmund Wet- 
more. On Reports and Resolutions: 
Charles F. Adams, Edwin P. Seaver, 
Louis A. Frothingham, Winslow War- 
ren, Charles E. Norton, Francis L. 
Higginson, Moses Williams: and the 
Board voted to accept said report, and 
to approve the foregoing list of said 
Committees. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


In 1903 the name of the Division of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology 
was changed to Anthropology, by re- 
quest of the Division, in order to cover 
all the courses given by it. In addi- 
tion to the two full courses, — General 
Anthropology and American Archaeo- 
logy and Ethnology, — the following 
half-courses are now offered: Pre- 
historic Archaeology and European 
Ethnography; Ethnology of Oceania; 
Somatology; American Indian Lan- 
guages; Central American Archaeo- 
logy and Ethnology. Four research 
courses are also offered: American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, by Prof. 
Putnam; Advanced Somatology, by 
Dr. Farabee; Studies in American 
Languages, by Dr. Dixon; General 
Ethnology, by Dr. Dixon. 

Two new appointments for the year 
1905-06 are Dr. A. M. Tozzer, ’00, 
Instructor in Central American Ar- 
chaeology and Ethnology, and Mr. V. 
Stefansson, Assistant in Anthropology. 
F. W. Putnam, s 62. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

The Department of Architecture 

begins its work this year under most 
favorable conditions. For the ad- 
vanced work in architectural design 
the following prominent architects 
have been appointed as “ Lecturers”: 
Messrs. R. S. Peabodv, ’66, of the firm 
of Peabody & Stearns; E. M. Wheel- 
wright, ’76, of the firm of Wheel- 
wright & Haven; R. Clipston Sturgis, 
’81, of the firm of Sturgis & Barton, all 
architects practising in Boston, and 
Frank M. Day, S.B., of the firm of F. 
M. Day & Bro. of Philadelphia. These 
gentlemen each in turn directs a pro- 
blem in design in the advanced classes 
and delivers one or more lectures on 
the general subject. This plan pro- 
mises excellent results. 
_ J.S. Pray, 95, instructorin Landscape 
Architecture, has beenappointed assist- 
ant professor of Landscape Architect- 
ure, and Mr. W. L. Mowll, s ’99, for- 
merly instructor in Architecture, has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
Architecture. Mr. Walter D. Swan 
has been appointed instructor in Ar- 
chitecture without limit of time. These 
appointments give the Department an 
additional representation of three 
members on the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. The more advanced instruc- 
tion in freehand drawing is for the 
first half-year in the hands of Mr. H. 
B. Warren; in the second half-year 
the instruction in this subject 1s given 
by Mr. J. L. Smith, and Mr. H. D. 
Murphy, who conducts the course in 
Drawing from the Life, which had to 
be omitted last year. 

The number of students in the De- 
partment of Architecture shows a 
slight gain over last year, a fact the 
more gratifying in view of the loss 
sustained in the total numbers of stu- 
dents both in Harvard College and 


the Lawrence Scientific School. There 
are this year at the present moment 
70 professional students in Architect- 
ure as against 61 on Nov. 1 of last 
year. The professional students in 
Landscape Architecture number 23, 
one more than last year. 

These professional students are dis- 
tributed as follows among the three 
schools under the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences: 


Professional students in 


Landscape 

Architecture. Architecture. 
Harvard College 17 4 
Lawrence Sc. School 48 16 
Graduate School 5 3 


Besides these there are 17 students in 
Harvard College not at present doing 
strictly professional work who are 
taking one or more courses in the His- 
tory of Architecture or in the Theory 
of Design, and 44 such students taking 
the course in the principles of Land- 
scape Architecture. Of these last year 
there were 9 and 25 respectively. 

Of the Fellowship holders C. R. 
Wait,s ’03, S.M.’04, who held last year 
the Robinson Fellowship, has just re- 
turned from Europe. L. P. Burnham, 
s’02,S.M. 04, first holder of the Apple- 
ton Fellowship established by Mr. C. 
F. McKim, A 90, is still abroad in- 
tending to spend the winter in Paris, 
although his two years’ tenure of the 
Fellowship is over; and H. E. Warren, 
s 04, S.M. ’05, has just left for Italy 
as holder of the Appleton Fellowship. 
He will spend two years working 
under the direction of the American 
Academy in Rome, whose privileges 
the Fellowship opens to him. 

H. Lang ford Warren, h ’02. 


THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


The academic year has opened with 
unusual activity in the Chemical 
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Laboratory. The presence of Prof. 
Wilhelm Ostwald of the University of 
Leipsic, for the first half-year Visiting 
Professor of Physical Chemistry at 
Harvard, is a very stimulating in- 
fluence. He is delivering three regular 
series of lectures: one on Fundamental 
Conceptions of Chemistry in English, 
intended for elementary students, but 
highly suggestive in the arrangement 
and point of view to advanced students; 
another on Catalysis, a subject which 
Prof. Ostwald has made especially 
his own by experiment and reflection, 
these lectures being given in German ; 
and yet another on the Philosophy of 
Natural Science—ahalf-course treating 
in English the ground discussed in his 
well-known work, “ Die Naturphilo- 
sophie.” These lectures are well attend- 
ed, not only by undergraduates, but 
also by graduates, professors, and 
teachers from the neighboring colleges 
and schools. 

Prof. Jackson’s improvement in 
health permits him to take charge 
once more of Chemistry 1. Prof. 
Sanger resumes charge of Chem- 
istry 11, the course on Industrial 
Chemistry, Dr. Pringsheim having 
taken a position in the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Géttingen. Dr. 
Torrey and Dr. Baxter have been pro- 
moted to assistant professorships, 
beginning Sept. 1, 1905. Dr. Hender- 
son has been made Instructor in Bio- 
logical Chemistry, holding also a simi- 
lar position in the Medical School. 
Dr. Lamb has been appointed to the 
instructorship in Physical Chemistry 
formerly filled by Dr. Wells, who is 
now at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Latham Clarke fills a new 
instructorship in Descriptive Inor- 
ganic Chemistry, having part charge 
of Chemistry 1. Dr. Arthur Stihler, 
Assistant in the First Chemical Labor- 
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atory of the University of Berlin, has 
been appointed Visiting Assistant in 
Chemistry at Harvard for the current 
academic year, and is devoting his 
time to the investigation of atomic 
weights. Dr. G. S. Forbes has been 
appointed Lecturer in Physical Chem- 
istry, and is similarly employed. 

The usefulness of the chemical li- 
brary in Boylston Hall has been greatly 
increased by the gift from the Class of 
1881 of a fund of about $3000, “the 
income of which is to be used for the 
purchase of books under the direction 
of the Director of the Chemical Lab- 
oratory.” 

Last winter, as usual, chemical re- 
search was prosecuted with great 
energy in Boylston Hall. 23 students 
conducted investigations under the 
guidance of the several professors and 
instructors, and many papers were 
published. 

A brief list of these researches is 
given below : 

Prof. Jackson with F. W. Russe 
continued the study of tetrabromortho- 
quinone, its behavior with ketones 
and aldehydes and the formation 
the orthoquinhydrones ; with R. D. 
MacLaurin investigated the action of 
methyl alcohol on _ tetrachlorortho- 
quinone ; with M. C. Boswell took up 
the action of chloride of iodine on 
pyrocatechine ; and with L. Clarke 
studied the bromine addition com- 
pounds of dimethylaniline, and began 
the study of rosocyanine and curcu- 
mune. 

Prof. Sanger studied with Mr. J. F. 
Langmaid the action of pyrosulphuryl 
ebloride and of chlorsulphurie acid on 
chromyl chloride. With Mr. J. A. 
Gibson he completed a method for the 
determination of small amounts of an- 
timony ; with Mr. O. F. Black, meth- 
ods for the determination of arsenic 
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by the Guthzeit reaction and for the 
determination of small amounts of 
arsenic in urine. 

Prof. Richards continued, with the 
help of Dr. Wells, the investigation on 
the atomic weight of sodium, proving 
that Stas’s silver was impure and that 
the usually accepted atomic weights 
of both sodium and chlorine were in 
error. The new values are respectively 
23.008 and 35.473, if silver is taken as 
107.93. Sodic bromide also was ana- 
lyzed, and results were obtained con- 
firming those from the chloride. 
Moreover, the transition temperature 
of crystallized sodium bromide was 
studied and shown to be suitable for 
fixing a point on the thermometric 
scale (50.675°). 

With the assistance of Dr. W. N. 
Stull, Prof. Richards studied, by their 
new method, the compressibilities of 
the elements and a number of simple 
compounds. The compressibilities of 
the elements were found to be periodic, 
like their other properties. With G. 
S. Forbes, he studied the electromotive 
effects of amalgams, and with G. E. 
Behr and R. W. Kent the electro- 
motive effects of metals under various 
conditions, aiming at great precision. 
With B.S. Lacy he investigated elect- 
rostenolysis and certain anomalies of 
the calomel electrode. He devised a 
new method for avoiding the calori- 
metric cooling correction, which has 
been carefully tested by Dr. L. J. 
Henderson, working with the Berthelot 
bomb. With the help of R. F. Jack- 
son he investigated specific heats, in 
the hope of obtaining more accurate 
data to serve as a basis for thermo- 
dynamic reasoning, and with the help 
of F. G. Jackson tested a method for 
verifying thermometers below the 
freezing point. These investigations 
have been greatly assisted by generous 


grants from the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. 

Dr. H. A. Torrey undertook the 
following researches: With W. H. 
Hunter the action of potassium iodide 
on bromanil and chloranil in acetone 
solution was studied; with H. B. Kip- 
per the preparation of various nitro 
polyhydroxybenzophenones was inves- 
tigated ; with J. A. Gibson the com- 
pounds formed by mixing benzol solu- 
tions of p-nitroso dimethy] aniline and 
various phenols were compared, and 
with A. H. Pierce a quantitative study 
of the action of phenyl hydrazine on 
various quinones was undertaken, and 
a beginning was made in the determin- 
ation of the influence of substituting 
groups on the speed of the reaction. 
Dr. Torrey himself continued his work 
on the action of ethylene dibromide 
on p-nitroso dialkyl anilines and show- 
ed that derivatives of glyoxal are 
formed. He engaged also in the study 
of the oxidation of various organic 
compounds by air in the presence of 
catalytic agents. 

Dr. G. P. Baxter completed his 
investigation of the atomic weight of 
iodine, and obtained the value 126.985 
(Ag 107.93) as the final average 
from five ratios. He commenced an 
investigation upon the atomic weight 
of bromine also. Under Dr. Baxter’s 
direction M. A. Hines and H. L. Fre- 
vert continued a determination of the 
atomic weight of cadmium by ana- 
lyses of the chloride and bromide, and 
obtained as a preliminary value for 
this constant, 112.47. Under the aus- 
pices of the Carnegie Institution, Dr. 
Baxter and Mr. Hines investigated the 
atomic weight of manganese by analysis 
of the bromide. With R. C. Griffin, the 
study of a method for the determina- 
tion of phosphoric acid by means of 
ammonic phosphomolybdate was com- 
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pleted, and a study of the rare 


earths was commenced. With C. 
H. Hickey, Dr. Baxter devised 
a method for preparing pure 


nitrogen upon a large scale. They 
investigated also the titration of acid 
carbonates and determined the vapor 
tension of pure iodine at ordinary 
temperatures. With R. A. Hubbard 
the occlusion of oxalic acid and 
ammonic oxalate by calcium oxalate 
was shown to be imperceptible, the 
solubility of ferric hydroxide in 
ammonia was found to be negligible 
for analytical purposes, certain errors 
in the quantitative electrolysis of 
eyanides were investigated, and the 
solubility of potassic permanganate in 
water was determined. With J. E. 
Zanetti the accurate titration of oxalic 
acid with potassium permanganate in 
the presence of hydrochloric acid was 
shown to be possible at high temper- 
atures even without the addition of 
manganous salts, and with H. L. 
Frevert the titration of iron under the 
same conditions was studied. 

Before the close of last year, it be- 
came apparent that the growth of the 
advanced courses in Chemistry was so 
great as to demand more extended 
space than that which had been as- 
signed to them. It seems to be im- 
possible to secure funds for the sadly 
needed new building to accommodate 
the whole Chemical Department, there- 
fore another makeshift had to be 
adopted. This was to move one of 
the larger courses into some other old 
building, remodeled for the purpose, 
and to shift the other courses in such 
a way as to utilize to the best advan- 
tage the space thus gained. The 
course on qualitative analysis, having 
usually about 125 students, was that 
chosen for removal, and the part of 
Dane Hall formerly occupied by the 
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Codperative Society was reconstructed 
for its reception. Chemistry 4, the 
first course on quantitative analysis, 
has been moved into the room formerly 
occupied by this displaced course, and 
the advanced course in quantitative 
analysis has shifted its quarters into 
the northeast ground floor room for- 
merly used by Chemistry 4. This rear- 
rangement leaves the room in the third 
story over the Library free for the use 
of the advanced students in organic 
research, while a number of research 
students in inorganic Chemistry can 
be accommodated in a part of the ad- 
vanced quantitative room. All the 
troublesome alterations demanded by 
these changes were effected by the 
Director, Prof. Sanger, during the 
summer months, so that the courses 
were able to begin promptly. 

The number of advanced students 
registered at the beginning of this 
academic year shows that this move 
was made none too soon; for every 
space thus made available has been 
taken, and even as it is, many of the 
investigators are not satisfactorily 
accommodated. The need of a new 
building, in which all the students in 
Chemistry could be accommodated, 
with suitable provision for research, 
has been never more pressing than at 
present. 

Theodore William Richards, ’86, 
Chm. Div. Chem. 


CLASSICS. 


The energies of a good many mem- 
bers of the Department of the Class- 
ics will be devoted during the current 
year to preparations for the production 
of the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. It 
is proposed to bring this out in Greek 
some time next June, and in the Sta- 
dium. This will be the first time that 
a Greek tragedy has been produced in 
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the open air in this part of the United 
States. A Greek text has been pre- 
pared by Prof. Goodwin, who is also 
engaged upon a prose translation to 
be printed in the libretto. The music 
will be new and composed by Mr, 
John E. Lodge. The actors have been 
selected from students and have al- 
ready learned much of their parts. It 
will be necessary, of course, to con- 
struct a stage front, cutting off an 
are at the closed end of the Stadium 
and to use only that end for the audi- 
ence. The production of such a spec- 
tacle as the Agamemnon presents many 
interesting and difficult problems of 
an archaeological nature which will be 
excellent training for all engaged in it. 

The 17th volume of the Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology will be 
dedicated to Prof. C. L. Smith, ’63, 
whose ill health obliged him to resign 
the Pope Professorship of Latin last 
year. Out of compliment to their 
colleague, all the instructors in the 
Department have promised to write 
articles for this volume. 

The Classical Conference, tried as 
an experiment last year, was so success- 
ful that it has been determined tocon- 
tinue it as a permanency. 

The Conference consists of the in- 
structors and graduate students of the 
Classics in residence at the University, 
and the members of the Visiting Com- 
mittee appointed by the Board of 
Overseers, but other members of the 
University and non-resident graduates 
interested in the Classics are welcome 
to attend its meetings. Its purpose is 
to provide an opportunity for the 
meeting of students and instructors, 
for the brief presentation of the results 
of investigations, for notices of im- 
portant books or other publications, 
and for the discussion of subjects of 
common interest. There will be five 


meetings of the Conference during the 
remainder of the current year; these 
will be duly announced in the Calendar, 
and will not ordinarily last over an 


hour. 
M. H. Morgan, ’81. 


ENGLISH. 


Prof. Wendell has come back, and, 
besides reviving his course in the 
Literature of America, has established 
a new course in Literary Origins of 
English Literature. On Prof. Hill’s 
retirement, Dean Briggs has taken 
charge of his Composition course, Eng- 
lish 5, and Mr. Copeland has taken 
charge of English 12. 

L. B. R. Briggs, ’75. 


GEOLOGY. 


A substantial beginning has been 
made in fitting up the Exhibition rooms 
of the Geological section of the Uni- 
versity Museum and the Department 
plans to arrange a temporary exhibit 
this autumn.— Prof. Davis, after spend- 
ing a week in July with the Inter- 
collegiate Appalachian Summer School 
of Geology in Pennsylvania, went to 
South Africa under the auspices of 
the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. He was given 
the degree of LL.D. by Cape Town 
University. He returned to this coun- 
try late in November. — Prof. J. B. 
Woodworth conducted a summer 
course, attended by four students from 
the University, in the southwestern 
part of Montana, including the Crazy 
Mountains and the region westward 
to Old Baldy Mountain. 


INDIC PHILOLOGY. 


It is noteworthy that a very con- 
siderable proportion of the smal] num- 
ber of recent students in Indic Philo- 
logy have carried their work to a 
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point of advancement that promises’ 
much. Dr. J. H. Woods, now an 
instructor in the Department of Philo- 
sophy, after adding to his work at 
Harvard a year of travel in India and 
of study under the pandits, is prepar- 
ing a translation of the Commentary 
(Yogabhashya) on Patanjali’s aphor- 
isms of the Yoga philosophy, one of 
the oldest of the orthodox Indian sys- 
tems, and, next after the Vedanta and 
Sankhya, the most important. Dr. H. 
H. Tilbe, for some time a missionary 
in Burma, and professor in Rangoon, 
has already published several little 
volumes on Pali and Buddhism. The 
work of Miss Runkle on one of the 
ancient Buddhist texts, the Pali Chulla 
Niddesa, has unfortunately been inter- 
rupted by her illness in Berlin. Dr. 
Ryder’s just published version of the 
Sanskrit play entitled The Little Clay 
Cart, is primarily a literary one, and 
so avoids all philological discussions ; 
and he is accordingly now elaborating 
for publication in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society the technical 
arguments, or picces justificatives, which 
will properly be demanded of him by 
his fellow Sanskritists in support of 
the views implied in his translation. 
A scholarly treatment of the master- 
piece of the Indian drama, the Sha- 
kuntala, in the form of a translation 
with exegetical and illustrative com- 
mentary, is further expected from him. 
Dr. Spooner, who received the Harvard 
doctor’s degree last Commencement, 
had previously been studying, on a 
Harvard traveling fellowship in Indic 
Philology, for two years at the San- 
skrit College of Benares, the sacred 
city of the Hindus, and the very centre 
of the learning of the native scholars 
or pandits. The best pandits far sur- 
pass Western scholars in the extent of 
their reading and knowledge within 
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certain relatively narrow lines; while, 
for breadth of view, and above all, for 
scientific method in the investigation 
of the Indian antiquity, the Occidentals 
in turn excel the Hindus. For this 
reason Dr. Spooner is most fortunate 
in having the opportunity to comple- 
ment his Benares training by learning 
yet more of modern scientific methods 
this winter under Professors Pischel 
and Geldner of Berlin. 

Dr. Michelson, whose interests were 
focused upon Comparative Grammar, 
has just been made an instructor at the 
University of Missouri, and is teaching 
the Classics and Comparative Gram- 
mar there. Dr. Ryder has recently 
been appointed to a position at the 
University of California, upon the 
understanding that he is to have an 
opportunity to continue his studies in 
Indie Philology, and to realize, if pos- 
sible, the hope to which Pres. Wheeler 
made reference in his inaugural ad- 
dress, that Berkeley might become — 
as is, geographically, most fitting — a 
centre of influence in the directing of 
the mighty forces which are assuredly 
destined, from now on, to interact so 
powerfully between the Far East and 
the Occident. Dr. Woods has been 
invited by the General Theological 
Seminary of New York to deliver the 
Paddock Lectures in February next. 
His subject is “The Science and the 
Practice of Religion.” 

Students who take up Sanskrit usu- 
ally do so because of its value for 
linguistic history (Greek, Latin, Ger- 
manic), or for the history of religion 
or of philosophy. Kentok Hori, a 
Japanese Buddhist and graduate of 
the Imperial University of Tokyo, is 
now studying Sanskrit here in order 
to be able to read the Indian originals 
of the sacred scriptures of his religion. 
Such students commonly begin San- 
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skrit with the intention of continuing 
it for several years; but it is a fact 
that even so brief a period as a single 
year may be given to this subject — 
considered as a purely disciplinary 
study — with results that abundantly 
repay the effort. From this point of 
view it is interesting to note that F. 
M. Endicott, who received his bache- 
lor’s degree last February, began San- 
skrit with the express intention of 
dropping it at the end of the half-year, 
and carried out his plan with most 
gratifying energy and success. In 
like manner, for its disciplinary value, 
the elementary course was chosen as 
an “extra” by a third-year man in the 
Law School, although, indeed, an un- 
expected conflict forced him to relin- 
quish it. The language offers sub- 
ject-matter for rigorous virile training, 
almost as good as that most admirable 
subject, the Calculus; and it is much 
to be regretted that the value of San- 
skrit as a purely disciplinary study is 
not better known and appreciated by 
the undergraduates of this University. 
C. R. Lanman. 


LAW SCHOOL. 


The following table shows the regis- 
tration in the Law School for the past 
five years, the figures giving the regis- 
tration up to Thanksgiving in each 
year except the present: 


01-02 02-03 03-04 04-05 05-06 
Resident Bache- 


lors of Law. . 1 — 4 1 1 
Third Year . . 149 167 180 181 192 
Second Year . . 190 196 201 230 216 
First Year. . . 229 228 204 286 244 
Special Students 59 49 60 59 64 

oe ee 
Totals. . . 628 640 739 757 TIT 


College Graduates 615 631 727 747 706 
Per cent. of Col- 

lege Graduates, 98 9 9 9 98 
Number of Col- 

leges represented 91 94 110 114 118 
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* Reckoning the 29 Harvard College 
Seniors who are registered in the Law 
School, there are 293 Harvard Col- 
lege graduates and 413 graduates of 
other colleges. Of these other colleges 
32 have sent us three or more gradu- 
ates, as follows: Yale 56, Brown 34, 
Dartmouth 28, Bowdoin 23, Williams 
20, Princeton 18, Amherst 12, Califor- 
nia 11, Stanford 11, Wesleyan 8, Colby, 
Cornell University, Holy Cross, and 
Nebraska 7 each, Hamilton and Wis- 
consin 6 each, Georgetown University, 
Illinois College, and Iowa University 
5 each, Clark, Iowa College, Kentucky 
State, Missouri University, and Notre 
Dame 4 each, Carleton, Chicago, De- 
Pauw, Maine, North Carolina, Tufts, 
Tulane, and Washington & Jefferson 
3 each. 

The first-year class is smaller by 41 
than last year’s entering class at the 
corresponding date; and that class was 
smaller by 9 than its predecessor. 
From the table that follows it will be 
seen that the decrease a year ago was 
almost wholly explained by the change 
in the number of students coming from 
Yale, while the falling off in the cur- 
rent year is almost coincident with the 
drop in the number of students coming 
from Harvard. 


Students from 1903 1904 1905 
SR 128 131 96 
Dees fiw 6 oe 6 30 16 19 
Other Colleges . . . 136 138 129 

ya 294 285 244 


Professors Strobel and Westengard 
are still on leave of absence and acting 
as legal advisers of the King of Siam. 
Charles J. Hughes, Jr., of Denver, 
Colorado, who gave a course of lectures 
at the School three years ago, upon 
Mining Law, will lecture this year 
upon Mining Law and Irrigation Law. 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr., ’92, is lecture- 
upon Massachusetts Practice. 
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The plans for an additional building 
for the School have been approved. 
The new building will be considerably 
larger than Austin Hall, and will be 
placed to the northeast of it, extending 
from south to north so as to be a part 
of each of the two quadrangles planned 
for Holmes Field. 

J. B. Ames, ’68, Dean. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The number of students in the first- 
year class is 77, a gain of 10 over last 
year, and the first increase since the 
new requirements for admission went 
into effect. This gainis to be regarded 
as distinctly encouraging in spite of 
the fact that the total number of stu- 
dents has dropped 11 below the record 
of last year. 

The Summer Courses were attended 
by 173 men, an increase of 38 due en- 
tirely to the number attracted by the 
course in Clinical Medicine offered 
this year by Dr. R. C. Cabot. This is 
a carefully prepared course which oc- 
cupies all of the students’ time during 
the entire forenoons for a month. 
Courses built on this plan evidently 
appeal to students since two other 
courses, both formed on the all day 
plan, have for many years (Obstetrics 
26 years, Pathology 12 years) attracted 
large numbers of men. 

It is too early yet to judge of the 
success or failure of the fourth-year 
elective scheme, but two things are al- 
ready evident : the students are much 
pleased with the kind of instruction 
which they are receiving ; and the in- 
structors, especially those who teach 
the clinical branches, are finding out 
that a great deal of hard work falls to 
their lot. It is easiest for those in- 
structors who can practically make 
hospital assistants of their students by 
fitting them in as a part of the hospital 
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machinery. As has been before stated, 
this is the ideal kind of instruction for 
all students in the fourth year. 

The final choice of electives made 
by the 73 men of the fourth class is as 
follows. It shows exactly what they 
selected except in regard to the Theory 
and Practice of Physics which could 
accommodate but 28 of the 47 men 
who elected it. 


No. of No. of 

Subject. Students. Courses elected. 
Anatomy 36 36 
Histology 0 0 
Embryology 0 0 
Physiology 2 3 
Chemistry 0 0 
Bacteriology 2 2 
Pathology 16 23 
Hygiene 4 4 
Clinical Medicine 72 134 
Theory & Prac- 

tice 28 28 
Pediatrics 63 88 
Clinical Surgical 

Pathology 8 8 
Surgery 67 102 
G. U. Surgery 7 7 
Orthopedics 36 36 
Surgical Pathology 3 3 
Obstetrics 41 41 
Gynaecology 28 28 
Dermatology 13 13 
Neurology 14 14 
Ophthalmology 3 3 
Otology 0 0 
Laryngology 8 8 


An examination of this table shows 
that the specialties are for the most 
part neglected. Most of the students 
prefer more training in the funda- 
mental clinical branches. A small 
number have elected additional work 
in the fundamental laboratory subjects, 
especially those which have a close and 
evident relation to clinical subjects. 

There is a feeling among some 
members of the Faculty that the 
present entrance requirements of the 
Medical School are not satisfactory. 
It is becoming evident that men may 
enter on the study of Medicine with 
the degree in Arts and Literature and, 
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because of an improper choice of 
academic courses, not be much better 
prepared for the Medical School than 
they were when they entered College. 
On the other hand, it seems probable 
that a thorough preparation for med- 
ical instruction can be secured in pro- 
perly selected college studies with much 
less expenditure of time and money 
than is demanded by the whole course 
for the degree in Arts or its equiva- 
lent. Such studies would naturally be 
those giving the student a foundation 
of general ideas and methods on which 
to build his later technical training ; 
for example, chemistry, physics, bio- 
logy, French, and German. Only two 
years of collegiate instruction would 
be necessary to complete this essential 
preparation for the medical course. 
To demand more than the essentials 
for entrance to the Medical School 
when the training for medical practice 
is in itself so long and costly seems an 
imposition of an unwarranted burden 
on many young men whoare unable to 
afford the time and expense needed 
for the academic degree, and who may 
yet be thoroughly prepared to under- 
take the medical course. The fact 
that the first two years of the medical 
course are almost entirely devoted to 
non-technical cultural studies, counted 
in many universities for academic de- 
grees, sets the Medical School apart 
from other professional graduate de- 
partments of the University, such as 
the Law School. The question of alter- 
ing the entrance requirements is likely 
to be reconsidered during the present 


year. 

It is the hope of a good many of the 
present students that the new Medical 
School buildings will offer an oppor- 
tunity for the development of a School 
spirit. Such a spirit already exists ; 
but its development has been checked 


in the past by cramped School quarters 
and by a lack of dormitories, eating- 
halls, or club buildings where a School 
pride and feeling might be fostered. 
In order to anticipate the coming op- 
portunities the upper classes decided 
to have a general reception for the 
new students. The meeting, which 
was held during the second week of 
the School year, was a marked success. 
A short address of welcome was made 
by the president of the fourth class, 
and then an informal reception was 
held, with beer and cigars, and with 
songs by a double quartette from the 
fourth class, to help pass the time 
agreeably. The spirit and enthusiasm 
with which not only the new students 
but also the many upper classmen 
present entered into the meeting 
showed clearly what a need there is 
for some opportunity for the students 
to “get together.” It is planned to 
hold more meetings of a similar sort 
during the year. 

At a meeting of the fourth class, on 
Nov. 3, the following committees were 
decided on for making plans for gradu- 
ation ; a photographic committee to 
arrange about publishing a class-book 
containing the photographs of all 
members ; an entertainment commit- 
tee to arrange for class-smokers and 
dinners and for a reception to the 
members of the faculty; a commence- 
ment committee to collect the class 
fund and make any arrangements in- 
cident to graduation. Channing Froth- 
ingham, Jr., was chosen a marshal for 
Commencement, and John B. Manning 
was made permanent class secretary. 

F. B. Mallory, ’86. 


MINING AND METALLURGY. 


Since the Department of Mining 
and Metallurgy has added a fifth year 
to its program leading to a profes- 
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sional degree, the demand for more 
work-rooms for its advanced students 
has very much increased. This has 
been met for the present by the recon- 
struction, during the summer, of the 
middle section of the Rotch Building 
on the north side by which two rooms 
are made available for this purpose. 

The work this year in Mining 12, 
the summer course for the study of 
practical mining operations, was di- 
vided into three parts as follows: 

I. Immediately after the final ex- 
aminations, ten days were spent in 
making and platting an underground 
survey in Vermont. 

II. After the completion of the 
surveying, a three weeks’ excursion 
which was voluntary, was made through 
the mining districts of the South. The 
localities visited were Baltimore, Md., 
Dahlonega, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., 
Ducktown and Embreeville, Tenn., 
Cranberry, N. C., and Big Stone Gap, 
Va. This extended excursion — which 
was made possible by the granting of 
free transportation to the party by the 
railways south of Washington — gave 
an opportunity for the observation of a 
wide range in mining and metallurgical 
practice. The establishments visited 
offered every facility for the thorough 
study of their methods and processes, 
thus adding materially to the value of 
this part of the course. 

III. Each student spent a certain 
amount of time in a mining district fol- 
lowing a definite plan made for him. 
For those who went on the excursion 
the time required was two weeks, for 
others, five weeks. Dr. Boynton was 
in charge of the mine surveying in Ver- 
mont ; the southern excursion was con- 
ducted by Prof. White. 

During the summer Prof. Smyth was 
engaged in professional work in the 
Lake Superior region; Prof. Peters 


was in Europe ; Prof. Raymer spent 
most of the summer in New England. 
Prof. Sauveur, besides his work as ed- 
itor of the Jron and Steel Magazine, 
has been writing the first volume of his 
“ Tron and Steel Encyclopedia,” which 
deals with the metallurgy of iron and 
steel in a general way and will be suit- 
able for use as a text-book. He has 
also during the summer prepared arti- 
cles on “ Iron and Steel Manufacture ” 
for the new edition of the “ American 
Encyclopedia,” and a series of articles 
on “ Metallography applied to Foun- 
dry Work” published in The Foun- 
dry. 

Dr. Boynton, instructor in Metal- 
lurgy and Metallography, and for the 
year, holder of the Carnegie Research 
Scholarship, given by the Iron and 
Steel Institute (England), has well 
under way the investigation of his pro- 
blem: the determination of the hard- 
ness of the various constituents of steel. 

C. H. White, ’97. 


MUSIC. 


The present epoch is one of many 
important changes and developmenis. 
At the close of the last academic year 
Prof. Paine, the founder of the Depart- 
ment, resigned from active work in 
order to devote himself to composition. 
This natural and well-earned decision 
on the part of Prof. Paine was the 
signal for an outburst of affection and 
enthusiasm, joined with profound re- 
gret, rarely if ever equaled in the an- 
nals of the University. Under the 
auspices of some 20 of Prof. Paine’s 
closest friends, — not through their ef- 
forts, for no effort was necessary, — a 
beautiful silver service was presented 
to him. Prof. Paine was also given 
a handsomely bound collection of the 
autographs of many of his numerous 
friends — fellow professors in the 
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University, former pupils and ad- 
mirers generally throughout the 
country. 

This is not the place to eulogize 
Prof. Paine or to dwell upon the great 
influence his work at Harvard has had 
upon musical education throughout the 
country. Suffice it to say that a ma- 
jority of our leading composers, the- 
orists, and critics have either actually 
studied with Prof. Paine or come un- 
der his influence, and that the organ- 
ization of the many Musical Depart- 
ments at present existing in American 
colleges is practically modeled upon 
that first worked out under his leader- 
ship at Harvard, which for many 
years was the only college to place 
music upon an equality with any other 
academic subject. It cannot but be a 
source of pride and gratification to 
Prof. Paine that his life-work in mus- 
ical education is being carried on by 
three of his own pupils, Mr. Converse, 
Mr. Heilman, and Mr. Spalding, all of 
whom first studied music at Harvard 
and received Honors in Music at 
graduation. 

In September Mr. F. S. Converse, 
for two years instructor in the Depart- 
ment, was advanced to the rank of as- 
sistant professor. Mr. W. C. Heilman, 
’00, who for four years has been study- 
ing abroad under Rheinberger, Widor, 
and others, has been recently appointed 
Instructor in Music. 

A matter of great present moment 
and of far-reaching importance to the 
growth of Music is the exchange of 
courses between the New England 
Conservatory of Music and Harvard 
University, which has recently been 
legalized by the Corporation and 
approved by the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, in that the latter body will al- 
low Harvard students of high standing 
in advanced courses to count towards 


their degrees approved work in or- 
chestral playing and ensemble done at 
the Conservatory. The amount of 
credit, generally speaking, is that ad- 
vanced work throughout the year at 
the Conservatory in connection with 
theoretical work at Harvard shall 
count as a half-course. In return for 
these privileges of Harvard men, Con- 
servatory students are to be free to 
take certain courses at Harvard in 
English literature, modern languages, 
physics, and public speaking. As far 
as Harvard is concerned this scheme 
has been in informal operation for sev- 
eral years during which, through the 
kindness of Mr. Chadwick, director 
of the Conservatory, Harvard students 
have played in the orchestra and have 
had their original orchestral composi- 
tions played. 

Obviously in this way a great and 
legitimate incentive is given to steady 
work on the executive side of Music, — 
akin to laboratory work in connection 
with theoretical study inascience. It 
may be said that by the expression 
“playing in the orchestra” is not 
meant merely the playing of any given 
instrument, such as violin, flute, horn, 
etc., but the intimate, first-hand know- 
ledge gained by a thorough acquaint- 
ance with classic symphonic literature, 
as well as the desirable mental disci- 
pline which comes from participation 
in an organization so complex as the 


modern orchestra. 
Walter R. Spalding, ’87. 


PEABODY MUSEUM. 


The subscriptions for research in 
Central America have been continued 
and have enabled the Museum to keep 
two regular expeditions in the field 
and also to publish illustrated quarto 
Memoirs, giving certain results of 
these expeditions. Vol. 11,no.1,of this 
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series was issued during the past year, 
under the title of “ Archaeological Re- 
searches in Yucatan” by E. H. Thomp- 
son. Five numbers of the octavo 
Papers of the Museum have been 
issued during the past year. 

The income of the Henry C. Warren 
Fund has enabled the Museum to ex- 
plore three ancient sites in the state 
of New York and to obtain ethnolog- 
ical material from existing Indians in 
the state who still retain a few of the 
old objects pertaining to their life and 
customs before white contact. The 
results of the expeditions of 1903 and 
1904 are represented, in part, by an 
exhibit in Room 32. The material 
collected this summer has not yet 
been unpacked. 

Through the kind assistance of Mr. 
C. B. Moore, ’73, the Museum has 
been able, during the past summer, to 
explore certain places in the vicinity 
of the famous Turner Group of 
mounds, which were not explored, 
over a decade ago, during the several 
years of work at that site. Additional 
information is thus furnished relating 
to this important group of Ohio 
mounds. 

Among the recent gifts are many 
beautiful and rare old baskets and 
other ethnological objects, from Mr. 
L. H. Farlow, which, apart from their 
scientific value, form a popular attrac- 
tion in the two halls devoted to the 
life and customs of the North Ameri- 
can Indians. 

Many gaps in the several collections 
are being filled, from year to year, by 
the use of the income of the Wolcott 
Fund to purchase specimens as oppor- 
tunities occur. One of the latest of 





these accessions is a large lot of speci- 

mens collected many years ago in 

Australia, Melanesia, and Polynesia. 
F, W. Putnam, s ’62, Curator. 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 

I confine my notes on the College 
Library to a few facts which illustrate 
the crowded condition of the Library 
and the insufficiency of its staff. 

At the beginning of the summer 
vacation, the books of the Hohenzol- 
lern Collection of German History, so 
far as received, had been classified 
and made ready for use, but they 
were still on shelves in the basement 
of Robinson Hall, where it had been 
necessary to store the whole of the 
Von Maurer library when first re- 
ceived, and where the work of arrang- 
ing, numbering, and recording had 
been going on through the winter. 
The collection at this time consisted 
of 2700 volumes taken from Von 
Maurer’s library and about 1200 vol- 
umes which had been bought for it in 
the course of the previous year, mak- 
ing about 3900 volumes in all. The 
4500 volumes on German History al- 
ready in the College Library had also 
been examined and re-numbered in 
accordance with the new scheme of 
arrangement applied to the Hohenzol- 
lern books, but had not yet been aciu- 
ally re-arranged on the shelves. About 
350 other volumes, for the most part 
relating to the German Reformation, 
had been selected from the unclassified 
portions of the Library and were 
ready to be incorporated with the 
others. It was, therefore, highly de- 
sirable to unite these three groups of 
books into one systematic collection, 
but this could not be done in the pre- 
sent crowded condition of the Library 
without a very considerable amount 
of shifting about among the other 
books. To make the requisite free 
space, it was necessary to move out 
from the basement 10,600 volumes of 
old and little used books, and to 
change the places of three groups, 
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namely, the Slavic collection, Austrian 
History, and German Literature, num- 
bering altogether 14,300 volumes. 
The change was rendered more diffi- 
cult by the fact that the books removed 
from the basement were to be placed 
on the same shelves in Robinson Hall 
from which the Hohenzollern books 
were to be taken. The work was 
successfully accomplished, however, 
and we now have on the fifth floor of 
the East Stack of Gore Hall, our entire 
collection of German History, which, 
with about 1100 volumes on Austrian 
History, already numbers nearly 
10,000 volumes. When the Hohen- 
zollern gift is complete, we shall have 
at least 15,000 volumes on German 
History —a collection probably unsur- 
passed in this country and perhaps not 
excelled by that in any of the univer- 
sity libraries of Germany. Mr. Lich- 
tenstein, the curator of the collection, 
has been in Germany all summer, mak- 
ing a systematic search for books of 
value to be added to the collection. 
At last accounts, he had already bought 
over a thousand volumes, and had 
visited only a part of the cities included 
in his plan of operations. 

Late in June, through the American 
Embassy in Berlin, word was received 
from the German Foreign Office, that 
in consequence of an application made 
through the German Ambassador in 
Washington, the German Government 
proposed to present to the Hohen- 
zollern Collection a complete set of the 
Stenographische Berichte of the Ger- 
man Reichstag from 1867, the date 
of the formation of the Norddeutsche 
Bund, down to the present day. The 
President of the Reichstag, we were 
told, had personally interested himself 
in bringing this set together, many 
of the volumes for which had to be 
acquired by purchase from second- 
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hand dealers. The presidents of the 
two houses of the Prussian Landtag 
were also ready to present recent or 
current volumes of the reports of the 
proceedings of those two houses, and 
to continue the sets by the addition of 
new volumes as published. The whole 
collection comprises 255 volumes, and 
fills nine large cases, which have lately 
been received but have not yet been 
unpacked. These publications are for 
the German and Prussian legislative 
bodies what the Congressional Globe is 
for the American Congress and Han- 
sard’s Debates for the British Parlia- 
ment. In the course of the summer, 
communications were received from 
the governments of the provinces of 
East Prussia, Pomerania, Posen, the 
Rhine Province, Saxony, and West 
Prussia that the proceedings of their 
legislative bodies would also be pre- 
sented to the Hohenzollern Collection. 
It is gratifying to find that the exist- 
ence of this collection in the Harvard 
Library excites the interest of the 
German governments and that they 
are ready to codperate in making it 
a library of unique value. Gifts of 
this kind, however, only make more 
pressing the Library’s need of an 
enlarged building in which to store its 
treasures. 

It is now several years since we have 
been compelled to remove books from 
time to time from Gere Hall and to 
store them elsewhere, and although 
we have tried to select the books least 
likely to be in demand, it is interesting 
to notice the result. 3500 volumes of 
newspapers have been stored for ten 
years in the basement of Perkins Hall, 
and we find that, during the last year, 
we have had to send down to Perkins 
Hall 82 times, in order to satisfy the 
more pressing demands of readers. 
3600 volumes of old medical books were 
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taken from our shelves two years ago 
and sent to the Boston Medical Library. 
The cards for these still remained in 
the public catalogue, and we supposed 
that their presence there would not 
cause any trouble, but it was soon dis- 
covered that books from this collection 
were so frequently asked for that the 
impossibility of meeting the demand 
caused serious annoyance, and during 
the last few months we have been 
obliged to remove from the catalogue 
the cards corresponding to them, about 
30,000 in number. 

The volumes selected for removal 
last summer included nothing received 
by the Library since 1877, and were 
principally on Theology, Liturgies, Ag- 
riculture, Anatomy and Physiology, 
and Law. From the 11,000 or more 
volumes in these old collections of the 
Library, 500 volumes were selected to 
be retained in Gore Hall as likely to 
be still in some demand, and the re- 
maining 10,600 were transferred to 
Robinson Hall with the expectation 
that they would find an honorable and 
peaceful resting-place in that hospita- 
ble basement; but already, in the 
month of October alone, we have had 
to send over 30 times in order to sat- 
isfy the inquiries of students for these 
very books. Moreover, one member 
of the Graduate School, it appears, has 
taken up the study of Liturgies in con- 
nection with his thesis, and needs to 
examine and consult everything on that 
subject which we have discarded. An- 
other student, following up an agricul- 
tural or botanical subject, found that 
the periodicals and reports which he 
needed were no longer in the Library, 
and when he was asked to pick out 
from the Robinson Hall shelves the vol- 
umes which he required to consult he 
selected about 250. This process of 
transfer, nevertheless, has got to go 
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on until additional shelf-room is pro- 
vided in the main library. 

The increasingly crowded condition 
of the Library is also shown by the fact 
that, while a year ago the rows of 
books had been doubled on 185 shelves, 
this year there are 450 shelves holding 
double rows. The more crowded the 
Library becomes the more do books 
have to be shifted to make room for 
new accessions. In 1903-04, 3800 
shelves were so shifted ; in 1904-05, 
the books on 6500 shelves had to be 
changed. This of itself is no small 
tax on the Shelf Department, and is a 
constant source of annoyance to stu- 
dents. 

The Library also suffers from an 
insufficient staff. In spite of the rapid 
increase in the work to be done, the 
size of the staff and the expense of ad- 
ministration has increased but about 
10 per cent. in the last 8 years. In 
1896-97, the last year of Mr. Winsor’s 
administration, the cost of salaries and 
wages was $30,570; in 1904-05 it 
was but $33,738, yet the income for 
the purchase of books had increased 
during the same period from $13,043 
to $19,559, while special gifts received 
during the year for the purchase of 
books had increased from $316 in 
1896-97 to $4598 in 1904-05. The 
Library actually spent for books (in- 
cluding both income from funds and 
gifts) $14,930 in 1896-97, and $22,397 
in 1904-05. The number of volumes 
added to the Library in 1896-97 was 
10,401, and in 1904-05, 16,635. An- 
other indication of the increase in the 
work is found in the records of the 
Ordering Department. In 1896-97, 
3016 orders for books were sent out 
(a figure a little below the average of 
the preceding years); in 1904-05, 5984 
orders were sent forward, in spite of 
an attempt to diminish the work in this 
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direction, which, in the four preceding 
years, had varied from 6600 to 11,000 
orders. So large an increase in the 
work to be done, without any corre- 
sponding increase in the staff, means 
an inevitable decline in the thorough- 
ness and carefulness of the work, 
though I am glad to think that some 
increase in practical efficiency has also 
been attained. 

The work of the Ordering Depart- 
ment cannot be cut down; the work of 
the Shelf Department cannot be di- 
minished (except in regard to re-class- 
ification of the older portions of the 
Library), for every new book received 
must at least be located in its appro- 
priate place and be given a mark by 
which it may be found. The service 
of the Reading-Room and of the De- 
livery Desk cannot be neglected; the 
only remaining department of the ad- 
ministration, and the one which has to 
take the brunt of all economies, is the 
Catalogue Department, and here we 
have had to cut down our work to its 
lowest terms; that is tosay, it has been 
necessary in a large proportion of the 
work done, to be contented with the 
simplest possible author entry which 
may suffice reasonably well to provide 
against the acquisition of duplicates, 
but which cannot be trusted to help the 
scholar as perfectly as it should, and 
which is likely to need correction or 
change in the future, when further in- 
vestigation or comparison is required. 

William Coolidge Lane, ’81. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


On Oct. 26 a mass meeting was held 
in the Auditorium of Agassiz House to 
form an organization in which, accord- 
ing to the circular of invitation, “all 
former students, regular, graduate, 
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or special, may meet on the common 
ground of gratitude to Radcliffe, and 
devotion to her interests.” A consti- 
tution was adopted which declared the 
name of the organization to be the 
Radcliffe Union, and provided for at 
least two business and social meetings 
a year. Any woman who is or has 
been connected as a student with Rad- 
cliffe College or the Society for the 
Collegiate Instruction of Women, and 
who is 21 years of age, may become a 
member of this Society on payment of 
an annual fee of $1. The following 
officers were elected: Pres., Leslie W. 
Hopkinson; vice-pres., Mrs. Byron S. 
Hurlbut; sec., Mrs. Walter Wessel- 
hoeft; treas., Mrs. Charles Peabody; 
directors, Hester Cunningham, Annie 
L. Sears, Mrs. James L. Little, Jr. All 
past students of Radcliffe who wish to 
join the Radcliffe Union are asked to 
send their names and addresses, with 
the fee of $1, to the treasurer, Mrs. 
Jeannette B. Peabody, 197 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. 

The Elizabeth Cary Agassiz House, 
now that it is actually in use, proves 
to be precisely what was needed, for it 
leaves the other buildings entirely free 
for academic purposes. One class in 
Music and one in Fine Arts meets in 
the Auditorium, and other classes 
which need the stereopticon may meet 
there during the year. Each day 
while the College is in session, the 
living-room, reading-room, and rest- 
room are open from 8.30 until 6. A 
simple lunch is served between 11 and 
2, and if desired, tea between 4 and 6. 
Special arrangements may be made for 
other meals. The Committee in charge 
of the building offers the privileges of 
the house to all past students of Rad- 
cliffe as well as to undergraduates. 
The annual fee for past students is 
$2. 150 students have already joined, 
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but their fees cover only a small part 
of the cost of maintenance. Although 
Agassiz House has already proved 
itself indispensable, it must inevitably 
create a new annual expense to the Col- 
lege. The scale of expenditures for 
light, heat, and service will be kept as 
low as possible, but even so, the in- 
come of a considerable fund will be 
needed to maintain the House success- 
fully. The fund which the College 
now holds for the purpose is entirely 
inadequate. 

At the meeting of the Associates 
held on Oct. 18, Caroline L. Hum- 
phrey, ’98, who had been nominated by 
the Alumnae, was elected Associate of 
Radcliffe for a term of 3 years from 
1905. The Associates accepted with 
sincere regret the resignation of Miss 
Alice M. Longfellow from the Council. 
She was one of the signers of the Arti- 
cles of Association of the Society for 
the Collegiate Instruction of Women. 
From 1894 she has been a member of 
the Council, and for many years the 
Chairman of the Students’ Committee. 
What she was to the Council — how 
wise and how faithful a member — 
those can best say who know inti- 
mately the judicions and constant ser- 
vice that she rendered. Fortunately 
for the College Miss Longfellow con- 
tinues a member of the Associates. 

Prof. Herbert W. Smyth has been 
appointed a member of the Academic 
Board to take the place of Prof. von 
Jagemann, who is absent on account 
of ill health. 

The Radcliffe action on the new 
method of granting the degree of A.B. 
with distinction will be like that of 
Harvard except that the new method 
will not take effect until next year, 
That is, the Class of 1908 will come 
under the new method; the Class of 
1907, but not that of 1906, will have 
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the option between the two methods. 
According to the recent vote of the 
Academic Board, during 1905-06 the 
record of attendance will be kept in 
all classes open to undergraduates. 

Of the $75,000 required to secure 
Mr. Carnegie’s offer, the Committee 
on the Library Endowment Fund has 
received $54,000 in gifts and pledges. 
This includes some $1200, the pro- 
ceeds of the Country Fair, given at 
Belmont on Oct. 7 by Radcliffe gradu- 
ates, and the proceeds from a recital 
given by Miss Emma B. Noyes, a Rad- 
cliffe graduate, assisted by Mr. An- 
thony of Boston, on Nov. 11. Three 
performances of the Pirates of Penzance 
bave also been arranged by Radcliffe 
and Harvard graduates on Nov. 29, and 
Dec. 1 and 2, in Jordan Hall. As the 
sum already pledged is more than two 
thirds of the whole sum required, the 
Committee is encouraged to continue 
its efforts, and it asks for help in order 
that the remaining $21,000 may be 
secured in the near future, and the 
new Library building made a certainty. 
The College has now purchased the 
property at 13 Appian Way. 

Through the kindness of Miss An- 
nette P. Rogers, the South End House 
Fellowship has been continued for two 
years more. It has been awarded to 
Theresa S. Haley, ’04. 

This year there are available for the 
first time two scholarships of $5000 
each founded by Sarah W. Whit- 
man and known as the Abby W. May 
and the Mary Eliot Parkman Scholar- 
ships, and also the scholarship founded 
by the bequest of James A. Wool- 
son, to be awarded to a student of 
the Classics. Moreover, the Canta- 
brigia Club Scholarship is now suffi- 
cient to pay the whole tuition fee of 
one student. Lucy Allen Paton, Ph.D. 
1902, offered $100 as a fellowship 
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to be awarded to a graduate student 
who has already begun some piece of 
advanced research in the department 
of English or Modern Languages, 
which she wishes to complete at Rad- 
cliffe. Ordinarily the scholarships are 
awarded to three groups of applicants: 
first, Radcliffe undergraduates includ- 
ing Seniors, Juniors, and occasionally 
Sophomores; second, graduates of Rad- 
cliffe and of other colleges who are 
working toward a second degree ; 
third, applicants for the Edward Aus- 
tin Scholarships, which are, by the 
terms of the will, to be awarded 
“ chiefly to needy and meritorious 
teachers and students to assist them 
in payment of their studies.” This 
year it happens that no award was 
made to a member of the Senior Class, 
and that the Austin Fund has been 
assigned to undergraduates and to 


-holders of the A.B. degree. The 


scholarships for 1905-06 have been 
awarded to the following students: 
N. Elizabeth Church, A.B. Dalhousie, 
96, A.M. ’99, A.M. Radcliffe, ’03; 
Florence A. Gragg, A.B. Radcliffe, 
’99; Sarah L. Hadley, A.B. Wellesley, 
96, A.M. Columbia, ’03; Anna John- 
son, A.B. University of South Dakota, 
’03, M.S. University of Iowa, ’04, A.M. 
Radcliffe, 05; Mrs. Lois K. Mathews, 
A.B. Leland Stanford, Jr., 03, A.M., 
704; Gertrude Schoepperle, A.B. 
Wellesley, 03, A.M., 04; Grace F. 
Ward, A.B. Smith, ’00, A.M. Rad- 
cliffe, 05; Constance Fuller, Alcina B. 
Houghton, Dorothy Kendall, Mabel C. 
Osborne, Margaret E. Rich, Jennie E. 
Woodward, of the Class of 1907; 
Mollie G. Brown, Rosalind D. Ken- 
way, Frances H. Kerr, Florence E. 
Lahee, Louise Lounsbury, of the Class 
of 1908; Emma Frost, Clara G. Jones, 
Eleanore E. Lothrop, of the Class of 
1909; Cary A. McAdam. 
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The total registration, 421, is larger 
than in 1904. The increase is in the 
number of graduate and special stu- 
dents, rather than in the Freshman 
Class. 298 candidates presented them- 
selves for examination in June and 
September. 11 were candidates for 
examination as special students; 71 
took part of the examination or worked 
off admission conditions; 115 took the 
preliminary examinations; of whom 17 
failed to to get certificates; 1 postpon- 
ing candidate was rejected. 100 can- 
didates were examined for admission 
to the Freshman Class: 


Admitted 
Admitted. Clear. Rejected. 
Oe: + 6 6.6. oe 30 5 
September. . . 14 1 
“% 
Total rejected . 5 
100 


The number of students actually 
registered in the Freshman Class is 69, 
and of these 59 were admitted in 1905, 
9 in 1904, and 1 in 1903. They were 
prepared at 28 different schools, 9 in 
private schools, 59 in public schools 
and 1 by private tutors. The average 
age of the Class is 18 years and 6 
months. 16 Freshmen are Episcopa- 
lians, 15 Roman Catholics, 11 Baptists, 
10 Unitarians, and 9 Congregational- 
ists. In the remainder of the Class 5 
other denominations are represented. 

The number of graduate students is 
larger than ever before at this time of 
the year. 64 students hold the first 
degree from one or another of 27 col- 
leges, 25 from Radcliffe, 6 from 
Wellesley, 4 from Boston University, 
3 from Smith, 2 from Iowa, 2 from 
Mt. Holyoke, 2 from Vassar, and 1 
each from Allegheny, Barnard, Bryn 
Mawr, Butler, Colby, Dalhousie, Earl- 
ham, Elmira, Indiana University. Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., McGill, University 
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of California, University of Chicago, 
State University of Iowa, University 
of Minnesota, University of South 
Dakota, University of Texas, Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Western College, and 
Western Reserve. 11 are from col- 
leges distinctly for women, not includ- 
ing Radcliffe, and 21 are from coedu- 
cational institutions. 17 students hold 
the A.M. degree from one or another 
of 8 colleges, 8 from Radcliffe, 2 
from Columbia, 2 from,Wellesley, and 
1 each from Indiana University, Leland 
Stanford, Jr., State University of Iowa, 
University of Michigan, and the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 42 students are 
taking at Harvard University courses 
in the Primarily for Graduates group 
which are open to students of Rad- 
cliffe : of these students 7 are taking 
courses in Classical Philology, 7 in 
German, 2 in Romance Philology, 1 in 
History, 4 in Philosophy, 11 in Educa- 
tion, 1 in Fine Arts, 2 in Music, and 7 
in Mathematics. In all 181 courses 
are offered in 1905-06, of which 138 
are now applied for. They are given 
by 102 professors, instructors and assis- 
tants of Harvard University. There 
are 93 special students, 52 of whom 
are studying at Radcliffe for the first 
time. The total number of new stu- 
dents is 143. 

Of the 68 professors and assistant 
professors giving instruction in Rad- 
cliffe College this year, 54 have taught 
in Radcliffe College or in the Society 
for the Collegiate Instruction of Wo- 
men over 5 years; 40 have taught over 
10 years; 23 have taught over 15 
years, 9 have taught over 20 years, 
and one has taught 25 years. It is to 
be noted that these instructors have 
not only offered to give but have actu- 
ally given instruction during the num- 
ber of years stated. Ifthe years were 
taken into account in which they 
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offered instruction, but in which their 
courses were not given, the numbers 
would be appreciably increased. In 
most cases the service has been prac- 
tically continuous. In some cases it 
began with the earliest years of the 
institution. 


ALUMNAE. 


The following former students have 
received appointments for 1905-06: 
Frances G. Davenport, ’94, is assistant 
to Prof. Jameson of the History De- 
partment, Carnegie Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Virginia Holbrook, ’95, 
is teaching in Miss Brown’s School, 
Boston; Blanche T. Bigelow, ’96, in 
the University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore.; Margaret A. Purcell, ’00, in the 
High School, Burlington, Vt.; Vera 
W. Littlefield, ’00, in the Ridge School, 
Washington, Conn.; Margaret E. 
Breed, ’01, in the High School, Haver- 
hill; Rosalie Y. Abbott, ’02, is substi- 
tute teacher in the Girls’ Latin School, 
Boston; Martha Dolman, ’02, is teach- 
ing at Pocatello, Idaho; Nellie E. Faw- 
cett and Margaret J. Griffith, 02, are 
in the Cambridge Latin School; Rachel 
Hibbard, ’02, is in the High School, 
Marquette, Mich.; F. Marion Smith, 
’03, in Denison University, Grenville, 
O.; Alice W. Arnold, ’04, in the High 
School, Peterboro, N. H.; Amy Brooks, 
704, A.M. 05, and Elizabeth Dean, ’04, 
are in Appleton Academy, New Ips- 
wich, N. H.; Nellie E. Foley, ’04, is 
in the High School, Taunton; Helen 
Gardner, ’04, is governess in Mrs. E. 
D. Morgan’s family; Edith Hamilton, 
04, is teaching in Miss Church’s 
School, Boston; Eva Jackson, 704, in 
the High School, Lee; Theo Kings- 
bury, ’04, in the Misses Allen’s School, 
West Newton; Ernestine M. Litch- 
field, 04, in the High School, York, 
Me.; Helen C. McCleary, ’04, in Box- 
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wood Manor, Lyme, Conn.; Alice 
Sleeper, ’04, in the Waynflete School, 
Portland, Me.; Lilian M. Barbour, and 
Madeleine Wood, ’05, are in the Wel- 
lington Training School, Cambridge; 
Clara P. Briggs, 05, is in a Boston 
Public Library; Anna M. Andersen, 
’05, is teaching in the High School, 
Topsfield; Allegra Frazier, ’05, in the 
High School, Centralia, Ill.; Isabella 
M. Gillpatrick, ’05, in the High School, 
Wellfleet; Evangeline R. Hall, ’05, in 
the Normal School, Cheyney, Pa.; 
Helen F. Keefe, ’05, in the High and 
Grammar Schools, North Bennington, 
Vt.; Anjennette Newton, ’05, in the 
High School, Holden; Harriet C. Stim- 
son, 05, is private secretary in Miss 
Ely’s School, Clifton, Cincinnati, O.; 
Eva G. Stickney, ’05, is teaching in the 
High School, Bridgewater, Conn. ; 
Dorothy Hobson, ’05, in St. Agnes 
School, Albany, N. Y. 

Elizabeth M. Gardner, ’01, has been 
awarded the Alice Freeman Palmer 
Fellowship, of $1000, by Wellesley 
College. 

On the afternoon of Nov. 8, a recep- 
tion was given by the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation in Agassiz House, for the Class 
of 1905. 





MARRIAGES, 

1903. Dorothea Greeley to Lester 
Tufts Redman, at Lexington, 
Oct. 4, 1905. 

1903. Ruth Almy Howland to John 
De Witt, at Chicago, Ill., Aug. 
31, 1905. 

1904. Annie Louise Walley to Ed- 
ward Dana Densmore, at Bos- 
ton, Oct. 24, 1905. 

1904. Bertha Etta Williams to Willard 
I. Kern, at Bowdoinham, Me., 
Sept. 6, 1905. 

1905. Harriet Lounsbery Boynton to 
Sheldon Leavitt Howard, at 
Cambridge, Oct. 25, 1905. 
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1890-93. Edith Marion Walker to 
Parker Simmons Maddux, at 
Somerville, Sept. 12, 1905. 

1893-95. Caroline Martha Weeks to 
Wallace Scott Weeks, at Jeffer- 
son, Me., June 21, 1905. 

1897-99. Elizabeth Prentiss Dudley 
to Conrad Bell, at Cambridge, 
Sept. 21, 1905. 

1902-04. Rachel Berenson to Ralph 
Barton Perry, at London, Eng- 
land, Aug. 15, 1905. 

1902-04. Alice Louise Woodman to 
Ralph Boyd Woodbury, at Cam- 
bridge, Oct. 11, 1905. 

1903-05. Marion McBurney Schles- 
inger to Jasper Whiting, at 
Brookline, Oct. 10, 1905. 


DEATHS. 


1898. Pauline Wight Brigham, Sept. 
6, 1905. 
1902. Bessie Savory Stickney, in Oct., 
1905. 
Mary Coes, ’87. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


The College year may be said to 
have begun with the first football 
practice, for throughout the fall term 
the Eleven was the central interest of 
undergraduate life. For various rea- 
sons this has been more than ever the 
ease in the past two months. The 
student body has had great faith in 
Mr. Reid ; and every one has watched 
more or less closely the development 
of the team under his leadership. 
Moreover, there was great curiosity 
to see whether, having adopted pro- 
fessional coaching, the system would 
work. But above all, the game itself 
has been more than ever before the 
object of undergraduate discussion. 
Especially among the upper-class men, 
there has been a strong feeling that 
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football as it is now played has had 
its day. The inherent roughness of 
the game is only slightly responsible 
for this attitude among the students. 
Men feel that the game has ceased to 
be a game; it is a business of the 
most absorbing sort. Not only do the 
players live in a permanent atmo- 
sphere of football, but the entire Uni- 
versity is more or less demoralized. 
The failure to win an “H” is enough 
to ruin a college career ; the winning 
of the Yale game is a matter of life 
and death. The student body seems 
to feel that there is something wrong 
in all this; the game is felt to be 
good, but the way it is played is be- 
ginning to be condemned. This atti- 
tude toward football, general as it 
became, in no way shook the loyalty 
of the University to Coach Reid and 
the team. There was quite as much 
eagerness to win, quite as much en- 
thusiasm, as in the days when football 
was as unquestioned a necessity as the 
final examinations. The mass meet- 
ings were crowded, the cheering was 
as energetic as ever. But underneath 
it all ran a general feeling that the 
thing had gone too far. Some even 
said that in a year or two the game, if 
played at all, would be so changed as 
to be quite unrecognizable. It is im- 
possible to say just what proportion 
of the student body disapproves of the 
present football mania ; but, at least 
among the older men, it is certainly 
considerable. 

The career of the Union so far this 
year has been extraordinarily success- 
ful. Thanks to the new plan of charg- 
ing membership fees on the February 
term-bills, the active membership has 
increased over 37 per cent. The fig- 
ures at the time of going to press, 
together with the figures for the same 
time last year, are as follows : 
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1904 1905 

ACEIVO .ccccrccccccccccces 1345 2027 
WI 6c so sctiesatacx 557 636 
Non-resident. ..........++ 552 573 
Student life.............+ 55 4 
Graduate life............. 964 1023 
Dbacccscventascscecs 3473 «= 4323 


A number of changes have been 
made, in order to render the Union 
more generally attractive. A small 
orchestra has been provided, which, 
concealed behind various screens in 
one corner of the dining-room, plays 
during the dinner-hour. Arrangements 
have been made by which members 
may order lunches from the Union to 
be sent to their rooms at a slight addi- 
tional cost. A more methodical sys- 
tem of assigning rooms to the various 
organizations which hold meetings in 
the Union has been adopted, and has 
proved successful. The service, which 
had been freely criticised, has been 
greatly improved. Colored waiters 

~have been employed for the dining- 
room, in place of the rather incompe- 
tent white waiters of past years. The 
number of bell-boys has been in- 
creased, and call-bells are now an- 
swered promptly. A committee of 
undergraduates have canvassed the 
dormitories to see men who have not 
become members. The work of the 
Union officers has been most effective, 
and to them the Club owes much of 
its present prosperity. 

The dance given last year by the 
1906 members of the Union has appar- 
ently started a permanent custom. 
The members from 1907, at a meeting 
held late in October, voted to hold a 
dance similar to that of last year; and 
empowered the president of the class, 
W. H. Keeling, to appoint a committee 
to make arrangements. The House 
Committee of the Union volunteered 
the suggestion that the dance be held 
before the Christmas recess ; but the 
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Junior members unanimously voted 
to hold the dance some time between 
the end of the midyears and the be- 
ginning of Lent. They also voted to 
follow in almost every detail the 
plans of the 1906 Junior dance. 

The first formal reception to Fresh- 
men was given by the Phillips Brooks 
House Association on Friday evening, 
Sept. 29. Each Freshman was pro- 
vided with a small tag, on which his 
name was written ; and the 20 or 30 
upper-class men who helped receive 
were also labeled. This plan, al- 
though the consequences were now 
and then amusing, was most success- 
ful; the Freshmen became acquainted 
with almost the desired rapidity. The 
speakers— Dean Hurlbut, Coach Reid, 
Prof. E. C. Moore, J. M. Groves, ’05, 
and Bishop Lawrence — were intro- 
duced by A. C. Blagden, ’06. The 
main difficulty with the reception was 
the lack of room; the Freshmen, hud- 
dled together on the floor in varying 
stages of discomfort, listened to the 
speeches. The Faculty reception to 
new students was held in the Living- 
Room of the Union, instead of in 
Sanders Theatre, and was most suc- 
cessful. Dean Shaler presided, and 
the speakers were Pres. Eliot, Prof. 
E. C. Moore, and T. N. Perkins, ’91. 

The Phillips Brooks House Associa- 
tion has begun the year energetically. 
The early numbers of the Crimson 
fairly bristled with accounts of Brooks 
House courses and activities. A bu- 
reau of information was established 


‘there at the opening of the College 


year. A committee of upper-class men, 
more or less remotely connected with 
the Association, have been canvassing 
the Freshman Class to interest men in 
the work of the Association, while 
another similar committee has been 
collecting money for the House. As 
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usual, a large number of courses are 
offered by the House, as well as a 
number of conferences and “ Devo- 
tional Meetings.” Besides the vari- 
ous philanthropies run from the Brooks 
House, there are the Prospect Union 
and the Social Union, where the teach- 
ers are largely Harvard men. In- 
cluding these two organizations, the 
number of men engaged in philan- 
thropic work of one sort or another 
is exceedingly large. Much as the 
Brooks House is criticised and made 
fun of, there can be no doubt that it 
plays a very important part in Uni- 
versity life; and that it has been of 
real service toa large number of men. 
On the first Friday of the College 
year, the Sophomore Class voted not 
to reinstate the rush. The thing had 
become impossible, by reason of the 
omnipresent Cambridge “ muckers;” 
but it was felt last year, when the Class 
of 1907 decided to do away with the 
rush, that some substitute ought to be 
found. Hazing, supposed to be vir- 
tually dead, sprang up at once; and 
this year, in spite of the vigorous 
measures of the Parietal Board, it 
was more rampant than it has been in 
years. It was felt that the Sophomore 
Class might have done more than 
merely agree not to reinstate the rush, 
as a satisfactory substitute seems to be 
essential. Sophomores can scarcely be 
expected to leave Freshmen entirely 
in peace; and the rush had the merit 
of getting all trouble over with at the 
start. It has been suggested to the 
present Freshman Class that it can do 
the University material service by 
finding some adequate substitute, which 
shall once for all do away with the 
objectionable practice of hazing. 
However successful, from the Bur- 
sar’s point of view, the payment of 
three fifths of the tuition-fee at the 
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beginning of the year may be, from 
the student standpoint the present ar- 
rangements might be bettered. As no 
bills are sent ‘out, a large number of 
menoverlook these college charges, and 
thus find themselves, without much 
warning, in danger of temporarily los- 
ing their collegiate standing. Men 
rarely object to paying these bills at the 
specified time; but it is generally felt 
that regular term-bills ought to be is- 
sued, since the penalty for non-payment 
of term-bills by the appointed day is 
theoretically very severe. A more seri- 
ous objection to the plan is brought for- 
ward byscholarshipholders. Formerly 
scholarships were paid when the term- 
bills were sent out—that is, in Febru- 
ary and June. Now the scholarships 
are paid as formerly, while the term- 
bills have been advanced four months. 
A man who counts on a scholarship to 
pay his term-bill is thus rather badly 
hampered. If the bills are to be paid 
in October and February, it seems 
only reasonable that the scholarship 
stipends shall be paid at the same 
time. 

The dormitory problem continues to 
trouble the undergraduate body. The 
Class of 1908, which has shown itself 
in many ways exceptionally able, has 
taken the matter more or less into its 
own hands, without assistance from 
the Bursar’s office, and has collected 
as many of its members as possible in 
Matthews. The Seniors, of course, 
theoretically have Holworthy, Hollis, 
and Stoughton; but for some reason, 
although there were plenty of Seniors 
who would gladly have taken rooms 
in any of these three buildings, Hollis 
and Stoughton have in them a large 
number of Juniors and Sophomores, 
and there is at least one room in Hol- 
worthy belonging to two Juniors. 
There are Seniors now on Mt. Auburn 


St. who wanted to room in the Yard, but 
who failed to get rooms in the so-called 
Senior dormitories because under-class- 
men were admitted to the drawings. 
The “Yard vs. Mt. Auburn St.” spirit 
is largely the imagining of Freshmen; 
but it is true that the assignment and 
management of Yard rooms is not 
nearly so satisfactory as the methods 
pursued by the private agents. 

At Memorial Hall there have been 
radical changes and improvements. 
With the building of the addition on 
the north, the serving-room, with its 
constant clatter, has been removed 
from the main dining-hall, and the 
space filled with additional tables. 
The service is now comparatively 
quiet, which is a welcome relief from 
the interminable racket of previous 
years. Thanks to the added room, 
the hall now accommodates nearly 
1300 men. On Oct. 12 it was voted, 
539 to 64, to have a table d’héte dinner 
served on the day of the Yale game, 
to which ladies might be invited. It 
was decided to serve two sets of din- 
ners, one at 11.15, the other at 12.15. 
The assignment of seats was by lot, 
the price of each seat being one dollar. 

The University Debating Club has 
been violently reorganizing throughout 
the fall. Last year the Club and 
Council were most unsuccessful, and 
managed to contract a debt of several 
hundred dollars. This was in large 
part due to the attempt to run a de- 
bating magazine, representing the de- 
bating interests of the principal East- 
ern colleges. This magazine, known 
during its brief existence as Bothsides, 
was a distinct failure; and the first 
official act of the Debating Council 
this year was a vote to discontinue the 
publication of this rather disastrous 
paper. Money was also needed to 
pay for the various debating prizes 
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which had been offered; and a ways 
and means committee, with A. C. Blag- 
den, ’06, as chairman, was appointed. 
The dormitories are being canvassed 
for money, thus adding one more bur- 
den to the load of the luckless under- 
graduates. The Debating Club has 
changed its organization considerably. 
It now includes only men from the 
three upper classes who have shown 
marked ability, together with such 
graduate students as have taken active 
part in debating. The Freshman Club 
has been organized much as usual; 
and a new club known as The Forum, 
composed of upper-class men not in the 
University Club, has sprung up. The 
point of the new system is to restrict 
membership in the University Club to 
men of considerable experience and 
ability. Active debating work will 
begin early in December, when the 
Princeton debate will be held in Cam- 
bridge. The preliminary interclass 
debates will also be held before the 
Christmas recess. Then nothing of 
particular interest will happen until 
March, when the final interclass de- 
bate, and probably the Yale debate, 
will take place. In April there will 
be a debate between the Freshmen 
and Exeter. It has been decided to 
restrict to undergraduates the compe- 
tition for the Coolidge debating prize, 
awarded at the trials for the teams to 
debate against Yale and Princeton. 
The Codperative Society declared 
a dividend to last year’s members of 
7 per cent., as against 4 per cent. in 
1903-04, and 8 per cent. in 1902-03. 
The total receipts of the society for 
the year ending July 31, 1905, were 
$245,473.57. The total profits were 
$9,225.42. Anew department of the 
society is a theatre ticket agency in 
Lyceum Hall, where seats for some of 
the Boston theatres are sold at an ad- 
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vance of 40 cents over the box-office 
prices. 

The Memorial Society is responsi- 
ble for a large plan of the Yard in 
stone, placed between the two en- 
trances of University Hall. The ce- 
ment body of the map is about seven 
feet square, and is raised about a foot 
and a half from the ground. The po- 
sitions of the buildings are shown in 
brass lines, and dotted brass lines 
mark the original parts of the Yard, 
and the boundaries of the several ac- 
cessions. The gates and sections of 
the fence are also marked in brass. 
The plan has been examined with 
great interest by all the parties of 
tourists passing through the Yard; and 
though, from its unfortunate resem- 
blance to a gravestone it can hardly 
be called ornamental, the plan is gen- 
erally thought to be most instruct- 
ive. 

A list of the more important un- 
dergraduate activities follows, together 
with the names of the officers in charge 
of each. University Football: D. J. 
Hurley, ’05, captain; W.T. Reid, ’01, 
head coach; F. A. Goodhue, ’06, man- 
ager. University Baseball: B. K. 
Stephenson, ’06, captain; P. N. Coburn, 
3L., head coach; N. Kelley, ’06, man- 
ager. University Crew: O. D. Filley, 
’06, captain; J. Wray, head coach; 
W. F. Emerson, ’06, manager. Uni- 
versity Track team: E. J. Dives, 06, 
captain; J.G. Lathrop, head coach; 
W. G. Graves, 06, manager. The 
Crimson: N. Kelley, ’06, president; 
J.D. Eliot,’06, managing editor; R.W. 
Fernald, 07, J. H. Ijams, ’07, J. C. 
Parrish, Jr., ’07, assistant managing 
editors; H. Green, ’08, secretary; L. I. 
Neale, ’06, business manager. The 
Lampoon: T. S. Farrelly, ’06, presi- 
dent; C. D. Davol, ’06, secretary ; 
G. A. Leland, ’07, treasurer. The Ad- 
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vocate: R. W. Beach, ’06, president; 
F. C. Irving, ’06, secretary; E.L. Shel- 
don, ’06, business manager. The 
Monthly: H. A. Bellows, ’06, presi- 
dent; C. E. Ware, Jr., ’06, business 
manager; M. Wertheim, ’06, secre- 
tary. University Debating Club: G. 
W. Hinckley, 3L., president; J. W. 


Russell, 1L., vice-president; J. S. Da- , 


vis, 08, secretary; A. B. Green, ’07, 
treasurer. Phillips Brooks House As- 
sociation: N. Kelley, ’06, president; 
A.C. Blagden,’06, vice-president; J. D. 
White, ’07, secretary; H. W. Nichols, 
°07, treasurer. 

The Lampoon has elected S. Ervin, 
08, and G. A. Smith, ’08, regular edi- 
tors, and H. F. MacColl, ’07, and J.B. 
Husband, ’08, business editors. The 
Monthly has elected J. H. Wheelock, 
’08, a regular editor, and O. C. Wag- 
staff, 07, and J. W. Baker, ’08, busi- 
ness editors. The Advocate has taken 
on H. W. Bell, ’07, R. J. Walsh, '07, 
V. W. Brooks, ’08, and E. B. Sheldon, 
’08, as regular editors, and J. Weare, 
07, and M. de S. Verdi, ’08, as busi- 
ness editors. The officers of the newly 
organized Forum debating club are : 
B. M. Nussbaum, ’08, president; D. 
Rosenblum, ’08, vice-president; E. W. 
Carman, ’08, secretary; H. H. Buck- 
man, ’08, treasurer. 

H. A. Bellows, ’06. 


ATHLETICS. 
Football. 


Football practice began Sept. 13, 
when about 50 men reported for the 
team. In view of the efforts made 
last spring to get men out, this squad 
was disappointingly small. The work 
started, however, under the best of 
conditions. The players had absolute 
confidence in Coach Reid, and in Cap- 
tain Hurley. The coaching-staff was 
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well organized, and the confusion 
which marked the coaching of previous 
years was largely done away with. 
Twelve members of the squad had 
already won the football “H.” White, 
Parker, Brill, McFadon, Squires, and 
Cunniff were line men of ’Varsity ex- 
perience; Leary and Montgomery had 
both played end in important games; 
and Hurley, Wendell, Nesmith, and 
Starr furnished experienced back-field 
material. Foster, asubstitute half-back 
last year, Leonard and Lincoln were 
also promising half-backs; while New- 
hall, of last year’s Freshman eleven, 
proved a valuable substitute for Starr. 
In the line, Peirce and Kersburg of the 
second eleven last year, and Burr, a 
Freshman, were from the first prom- 
ising candidates. Knowlton, tackle on 
the 1903 eleven, came out later in the 
season. The problematic positions were 
ends and full-back. Montgomery, on 
account of his weight, was shifted 
to tackle, and Leary, Hall, Pruyn, 
O’Brien, MacDonald, Burnham, Grant, 
Inches, Spear, and some others were 
tried at end, with no very satisfactory 
results. At full-back, Hanley, two years 
a substitute on the University squad, 
failed to make good, and Carr, a sub- 
stitute tackle, was taken back of the 
line with excellent results. Paul, Guild, 
and Lockwood were also tried in the 
position. 

The team was handicapped from 
the start by injuries. Captain Hurley 
hurt his leg early in the practice, and 
did not get into a single game until 
November. Montgomery broke his 
cheek-bone, Ball dislocated his elbow, 
Hall, Squires, ‘Starr, Nesmith, Carr, 
Parker, Peirce, Foster, and Newhall 
were all kept out of the game for a 
time by more or less serious injuries. 
In spite of this, the Eleven began early 
to show good form, especially on the 
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defense. Until the Carlisle game, Nov. 
4, the team had always been able to 
hold when it became necessary. The 
punting, which has been more or less 
of a problem for years, was taken 
care of by Foster, Leonard, Brill, Hall, 
and Burr, the last being by far the 
best of the lot. The schedule, with 
the scores, was as follows: 
Sept.30. H., 12; Williams, 0. 
Oct. 4. H., 16; Bowdoin, 0. 

7. H., 22; U. of Maine, 0. 

11. H., 34; Bates, 6. 

14. H., 12; Springfield Training School, 0. 

21. H., 6; West Point, 0. 

28. H., 10; Brown, 0. 
H., 23; Carlisle Indians, 11. 
11. H., 6; U. of Penn., 12. 
18. H., 6; Dartmouth, 6. 


The Freshman eleven was called 
out shortly after College opened, over 
90 men appearing for practice. T. G. 
Meier, ’04, was appointed head coach 
at the opening of the season; but at 
the end of October he resigned, and 
W. G. MacDonald, ’03, was appointed 
in his place. The training-table was 
started the middle of October. F. 
Forckheimer, of Cincinnati, guard, was 
elected captain of the team. The 
scores for the season were as follows : 


Oct. 7. H. 1909, 0; Groton, 6. 
14. H. 1909, 0; Exeter, 20. 
21. H. 1909, 4; Andover, 5. 
28. H. 1909, 0; Worcester Academy, 5. 
Nov. 4. H. 1909, 0; Dean Academy, 6. 
11. H. 1909, 14; Cushing Academy, 0. 
18. H. 1909, 0; Yale 1909, 16. 


The scrub football series had to be 
given up this year, as only four teams, 
two of which did not have the re- 
quired number of players, and six in- 
dividuals were entered. The class 
football teams, on the other hand, have 
been unusually energetic; outside 
games have been arranged, and every- 
thing has been done to make the in- 
terclass series as little of a joke as 
possible. 
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Reid convemns Football. 


On Nov. 9, the Crimson printed the 
following letter from W. T. Reid, Jr., 
701, head football coach, to J. D. Mer- 
rill, ’89, secretary of the Graduates’ 
Athletic Association: 


November 8, 1905. 
Mr. John D. Merrill, Sec’y, 
Harvard Graduates’ Athletic Assn., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dear Sir, — After several years of experience 
with Intercollegiate football, after careful con- 
sideration of the criticisms which have been made 
of the game, and after the many honest but fruit- 
less efforts to change it so that these criticisms 
could be avoided, I have become convinced that 
the game as it is played to-day has fundamental 
faults which cannot be removed by any mere 
technical revision of the rules. 

Although I am willing to admit that the neces- 
sary roughness of the game may be objectionable 
to some people, that appears to me to be much 
less serious than the fact that there is a distinct 
advantage to be gained from brutality and the 
evasion of the rules — offenses which, in many 
instances, the officials cannot detect because they 
are committed when the players and the ball also 
are hidden from the eyes of the umpire. For 
these reasons I have come to believe that the 
game ought to be radically changed. 

I therefore respectfully request your Associa- 
tion, which represents the Alumni of the Univer- 
sity, immediately to appoint a Committee whose 
duty it shall be to make a careful investigation of 
the subject, and to report such thorough-going 
alterations in the game as will remove the unfair 
advantage now obtained from violation of the 
rules, will put a higher premium on skill, make 
mere weight and strength of less value, and will 
produce a more scientific and interesting sport. 

Very truly yours, 
W. T. Rew, Jr. 


Rowing. 


This fall has witnessed a distinct 
innovation in the University rowing 
system. Early in the season it was 
announced that a scheme of “ Dormi- 
tory Crews” would be tried; and meet- 
ings were arranged in a number of 
rooms in the several dormitories. Cap- 
tains were elected, and crews were 
sent out representing the following 
dormitories and groups of buildings : 
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Russell, Dunster, Fairfax, Mt. Auburn 
St., Waverly, Craigie, Walter Hast- 
ings and Conant, Thayer, Claverly, 
Grays, Randolph, Matthews, Holyoke 
St., Westmorly, Weld, Hollis, Hol- 
worthy, and Stoughton. So many men 
reported that a number of second crews 
were formed. It was decided to hold 
bumping races for these crews, in the 
English fashion. The system met with 
general approval, and was most suc- 
cessful. It gave men a chance to 
row who otherwise would never have 
thought of coming out ; and it is pos- 
sible that dormitory track and base- 
ball games may be instituted as a 
result of this experiment. The Uni- 
versity crew began practice early in 
October ; and an eight was formed at 
once. Later a first and a second eight 
were sent out. The material seems 
excellent ; and with Coach Wray and 
Captain Filley once more in charge, 
the University should have a good 
crew next spring. At the Newell 
Boat Club, Charles Stephenson, of 
Australia, has been secured as coach 
for this year in place of Vail. 


Crack. 


Candidates for the Track Team were 
called out the first of October, about 
80 men responding. On Oct. 16 a 
Freshman track meet was held, a new 
institution which was moderately suc- 
cessful. There were 74 entries; but 
the 2-mile run, the pole-vault, and the 
hammer-throw had to be omitted be- 
cause of the lack of contestants. The 
best work was done by G. E. Roosevelt, 
who won the high jump, and was sec- 
ond in the 120-yd. and 220-yd. hur- 
dles, and by W. F. Whitcher, who won 
the 880, and was second in the broad 
jump. The annual fall handicap meet 
was held Oct. 21, no particularly good 
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records being made. Fair work was 
done by the Freshmen; W. M. Rand, 
’09, won the high hurdles, with J. B. 
Brandreth, ’09, second, and this order 
was reversed in the low hurdles. L. 
P. Dodge, ’08, won both the dashes, 
C. A. Haskell, ’07, the 440, A. Dana, 
’06, the half-mile, W. Minot, ’07, the 
mile, and M. S. Crosby, ’08, the 2- 
mile. T. L. Long, 1L., won the high 
jump, H. H. Whitman, ’06, the broad 
jump, and B. T. Stephenson, ’08, the 
shot-put. The prospects for the spring 
are moderately bright; but as usual 
the team is weak in the field events. 


Tennis. 


The University Tennis Team began 
its season poorly, winning compara- 
tively few of its matches in the inter- 
collegiate tournament at Haverford. 
The team consisted of H. H. Whitman, 
06, F. J. Sulloway, 2L., N. W. Niles, 
09, and G. H. Field, 06. No mem- 
ber of the University team got beyond 
the semi-finals. The University tennis 
tournament began Oct. 12, with 116 
entries. The singles championship was 
easily won by N. W. Niles, 09, for 
two years the national interscholastic 
champion. Niles defeated S. W. How- 
land, 2L., 6-0, 4-6, 6-0, 6-2 in the semi- 
finals; and in the finals he beat Sullo- 
way 6-1, 6-3, 6-0. In the doubles, 
Sulloway and F. W. Cole, 2L., beat 
Niles and E. C. Cutler, ’09, 6-2, 6-2, 
7-5, thus winning the championship. 
In the interclass tennis series, the 
Juniors defeated the Seniors, and in 
the final round beat the Sophomores, 
winning six out of nine matches. 


Potes. 


Football mass meetings have been 
held in the Union from time to time, 
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and the enthusiasm has been as uproari- 
ousasever. Several new football songs 
were tried, the best ones being selected 
from a large number submitted to the 
song committee early in the year. — 
The Newell Boat Club has elected as 
officers W. F. Emerson, ’06, president; 
G. Whitney, ’07, secretary; and J. L. 
White, ’06, captain. — The University 
Golf Team, consisting of McBurney, 
Ingalls, Gilbert, Briggs, Harrison, and 
Wilder, was defeated in the first round 
of the intercollegiate golf champion- 
ship by Princeton, 14 to 7. The cham- 
pionship was won by the Yale team — 
P. E. Dutcher, 08, has been appointed 
second assistant manager of the Uni- 
versity Football Team.—R.Grant, Jr., 
’06, was head usher for the season at 
the football games. —C. L. Schrader, 
of the New York State Normal School, 
has taken Mr. Dohs’s place as instruc- 
tor of gymnastics at the University 
Gymnasium. — Fall baseball practice 
began Oct. 2, 45 men reporting. Four 
teams were formed, and a series was 
arranged, the members of the winning 
team receiving cups. — R. H. Eggles- 
ton, Jr., has been appointed manager 
of the Freshman football team. — Over 
2000 Harvard Athletic Association 
membership tickets were sold during 
the first two weeks of the college year. 
—D. L. Pickman, ’07, has resigned 
the assistant managership of the Uni- 
versity Track Team. — The Athletic 
Committee appointed F. W. Moore, 
93, R. Ernst, 3L., and C. D. Morgan, 
06, to serve on a committee for the 
distribution of seats for the Yale game. 
— T. D. Sloan, ’06, is manager of the 
University Golf Team. 
H. A. Bellows, 06. 


Athletic Committee Minutes. 


The organization of the Athletic 
year 


Committee for the academic 
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1905-06 is as follows: Faculty 
Members, Horatio S. White, ’73, 
Chairman ; Edward H. Nichols, ’86 ; 
Roger B. Merriman, ’96. Graduate 
Members, Robert F. Herrick, ’90; 
George R. Fearing, 93 ; Norman W. 
Bingham, Jr., ’95. Undergraduate 
Members, Francis A. Goodhue, Jr., ’06, 
sec. ; Nicholas Kelley, ’06 ; Gilbert T. 
Sugden, ’07. Graduate Treasurer, 
Henry S. Thompson, ’99. 


Meeting of May 3, 1905. 


It was voted that in future no sched- 
ule of any athletic team, except the 
’*Varsity Football, Baseball, Crew, and 
Track teams, be approved which in- 
cluded more than three absences from 
Cambridge overnight, or for after- 
noons other than Saturday. 

The ’Varsity Football schedule was 
approved. 

The Cricket schedule was accepted, 
including games with Providence, 
Pawtucket, Everett, Haverford, Cor- 
nell, and Pennsylvania. 

It was voted that after the appoint- 
ment of a graduate coach has been 
approved by the Committee, his author- 
ity shall be paramount, subject only 
to appeals to the Committee. 


Meeting of May 10, 1905. 


The appointments of R. Winsor, 
’05, as a coach for the Hockey Team 
and of C. D. Davol, ’06, as assistant 
manager of the Lacrosse Team were 
approved. 


Meeting of May 25, 1905. 


It was voted that the Classical De- 
partment be given the use of the Sta- 
dium during May and June, 1906, for 
the production of the Greek play, pro- 
vided it does not interfere with the 
athletic sports held there. 
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Meeting of June 21, 1905. 

The following appointments were 
approved: W. G. Graves, ’06,as man- 
ager of the Track Team and W. J. 
Schloss, 08, as manager of the Fresh- 
man Lacrosse Team. 


Meeting of Sept. 29, 1905. 

Voted that the University of Penn- 
sylvania be notified that after the pre- 
sent season Harvard desires to termin- 
ate the football agreement established 
in 1897. 

A sum, not exceeding $6000, was 
voted to be expended for drainage, 
lighting, and heating, and other con- 
veniences in connection with the Sta- 
dium. 

Meeting of Oct. 18, 1905. 

The following appointments were 
approved: P. E. Dutcher, ’08, second 
assistant manager of the University 
Football Team; R. H. Eggleston, ’09, 
manager of the Freshman Football 
Team ; H. H. Coryell, 2G., manager 
Gymnastic Team; T. D. Sloan, ’06, 
manager of the Golf Team. 

Voted that Messrs. F. W. Moore, 
R. Ernst, and C. D. Morgan be re- 
quested to serve on the committee for 
distributing seats for the Yale game. 

The Graduate Treasurer was di- 
rected to allow members of the Uni- 
versity on leave of absence to purchase 
H. A. A. tickets. 

The additional sum of $160 was 
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appropriated for the equipment of the 
Trophy Room. 





Meeting of Oct. 25, 1905. 

Voted that hereafter during term 
time no person not a member of the 
University should use the tennis courts 
after 1 p. m.; and before 1 p. m. only 
if playing with a member. 

The appointment of C. E. Stephen- 
son as coach of the Boat Club was 
approved. 

The sum of $5000 was appropriated 
to be spent in draining and grading 
Soldier’s Field, including the prepara- 
tion of a cricket ground in the north- 
west bend. 

Voted that hereafter no members of 
the Bussey Institution be permitted to 
play on the University teams unless 
they have satisfied an examination 
equivalent to the requirements for 
entering Harvard College. 

Voted to award the H. A. A. to 
members of the intercollegiate cross 
country teams, and the ’Varsity “H” 
to the winners of the intercollegiate 
cross country run. 

The appointments were approved 
of J. Reynolds, ’07, as first assistant 
manager of the’Varsity Baseball Team 
and J. P. Bigelow, ’09, as first assistant 
manager of the Freshman Eleven. 

Voted to reserve the Stadium for the 
performance of the Greek Play on June 
14, 16, and 19. 


THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ALABAMA. 

The Montgomery Advertiser gives 
the following account of the reception 
by the Alabama Harvard men to 
President Roosevelt when he stopped 
at Montgomery on Oct. 24: 


In his stay in Montgomery President 
Roosevelt vouchsafed no more spontane- 
ous, no heartier greeting to any man or 
set of men than he did to the Harvard 
Club of Alabama. He seemed especially 
pleased with the compliment the alumni 
of his own alma mater extended him. 

The Club secured the handsomest trap 
in the city and swathed it in the crimson 
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of Harvard. Across the side of the trap 
was stretched the legend, ‘“‘ The Harvard 
Club of Alabama.”’ Each member of the 
tallyho party carried the crimson flag of 
Harvard with the big ‘‘ H ” in the centre. 
The committee having in hand the details 
of the turning out of the Club was com- 
posed of Major Robert E. Steiner, Julius 
Sternfeld, Dr. Paul Mertins, Joseph P. 
Dimmick, and John West. 

The crimson-covered tallyho was drawn 
up at the foot of Commerce Street, near 
the Windsor Hotel, when the President’s 
train rolled in. As the Presidential party 
drove up with the President in the first 
carriage, the Club on the tallyho, led by 
John West, gave the ripping college yell 
of Harvard. 

Close behind the President’s carriage 
was another which contained John C. 
Greenway, an alumnus of Yale, an Alaba- 
mian, a famous football player of other 
days, a Rough Rider, and a close personal 
friend of the President. In compliment 
to Mr. Greenway the Club gave the col- 
lege yell of old Yale. 

The Harvard tallyho was given a pro- 
minent place in the parade. After the 
address of the President at the Capitol, 
the tallyho awaited the President at the 
intersection of Adams and Bainbridge 
streets. Here the Harvard yell was given 
again with vim and vigor. The President 
had seen the tallyho and he was expecting 
the yell. He rose from his seat in the 
carriage, grasped the sides of the vehicle, 
and joined in the giving of the yell. This 
over he waved for the tallyho to come on 
and join him in his short tour of the city. 
The Club drove to the depot and waited 
his coming there. As the President rode 
up at the depot entrance, the old Cam- 
bridge students called out, ‘Speech, 
speech.”’ 

“* Boys, I can’t make you a speech now, 
but if you fellows will jump down here 
I will shake hands with all of you.” 

The party jumped from the tallyho and 
surrounded the President. The secret 
service men immediately closed in to keep 
away outsiders. Eath member of the 
Club was introduced and given a hearty 
greeting. The President had a kindly 
word for each. ‘‘Sternfeld,’’ he said to 
Julius S. Sternfeld, ‘‘ why of course I 
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know you, my boy. You are in the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s Office here, are you not ?”’ 

And to Edward E. Watts, his greeting 
was, ‘‘ Watts, Watts, you must be a de- 
scendant of Thomas Hill Watts, of the 
Confederate Cabinet. I am glad to meet 
you.”’ 

‘**Now, boys, I’ve got Greenway with 
me. He’s a Yale man, you know. I 
want you boys to line up here and give 
him the Yale yell. Ill help you out.”’ 

The yell was given with a vengeance ‘as 
Mr. Greenway approached. He was espe- 
cially pleased at the compliment and 
asked to be presented to each member of 
the party. 

‘*I’m very much pleased to meet you. 
I’m pleased at the compliment you have 
paid me. You boys know I’m an Alaba- 
mian.”’ 

By that time the secret service men 
were telling the President it was time to 
get aboard the train, and the party disap- 
peared in the depot. 


ANDOVER. 

At the last meeting of the Harvard 
Club of Andover the following officers 
were elected: Pres., Dr. C. E. Ab- 
bott ; vice-pres., Rev. Frederic Palm- 
er ; sec-treas., B. H. Hayes. 


CHICAGO. 

The Club held its annual business 
meeting and smoker on Oct. 10 in the 
rooms of the University Club. The 
following officers were elected :— 
Pres., R. J. Cary, ’90 ; vice-presidents, 
Merritt Starr, 81, Judge J. W. 
Mack, ’87, Murry Nelson, Jr., ’91; 
sec. and treas., Ayres Boal, ’00; 
chorister, J. A. Carpenter, ’97 ; direct- 
ors, F. W. Burlingham, ’91; G. A. 
Carpenter, ’88; Arthur Dyrenforth, 
96; scholarship committee, M. D. 
Hull, 98 ; J. F. Holland, ’85 ; Lever- 
ett Thompson, 92. 

Ayres Boal, ’00, Sec. 
CINCINNATI. 

At the annual meeting held Oct. 

26, 1905, the following officers were 
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elected for the ensuing year: Pres., 
Stewart Shillito ; vice-pres., Rev. G. 
A. Thayer ; sec., M. H. Urner ; treas., 
R. W. Neff; choir-master, E. H. 
Pendleton ; and executive committee : 
Alfred M. Allen, Max Hirsch, L. E. 
Osborn. 
M. H. Urner, ’02, Sec. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 


The annual dinner of the Associa- 
tion will be held some time in Feb- 
ruary in Boston. Due notice will be 
given, and secretaries are notified that 
as there is no actual business except 
the annual election of officers to come 
before the Association, this meeting 
will be purely social. 

A.J. Garceau, 91, Sec. 


INDIANA. 


With the steadily increasing mem- 
bership the prospects of the Indiana 
Harvard Club for the year are very 
encouraging. A number of meetings 
are being planned for the winter, in- 
eluding a Harvard-Yale smoker at 
the University Club and the annual 
dinner at Indianapolis. The most 
gratifying feature in the Club’s de- 
velopment is the enthusiastic interest 
in the Associated Clubs and the readi- 
ness to support and follow out any 
movement set on foot by the larger 
organization. Undoubtedly member- 
ship in the Associated Clubs is now the 
strongest bond between Indiana Har- 
vard men and Harvard University. 

Following is a list of officers and 
members: Pres., H. McK. Landon, 
92; vice-pres., J. R. Shirk, 702; 
sec., L. B. Cummings, 703; treas., 
H. E. Smith, ’82; member of Coun- 
cil of Associated Clubs, G. E. Hume, 
93. 

Members: H. R. Allen, H. C. G. 
Bals, H. Bates, Jr., J. J. Brandon, C. 
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O. Britton, A. M. Brooks, J. S. Brown- 
field, M. F. Carney, P. Coonley, J. A. 
Cooper, J. A. C. Cotter, L. B. Cum- 
mings, H. A. Cutler, C. S. Davis, S. 
C. Davisson, A. Durant, C. A. De 
Bruler, G. R. De Bruler, A. F. Denny, 
F. C. Dickson, S. H. Dowden, H. M. 
Dowling, M. A. Edwards, C. Eigen- 
mann, H. Elam, G. E. Fleming, J. 
Fletcher, E. W. Fort, F. E. Gavin, 
A. Grover, M. Hamilton, S. P. Hard- 
ing, LeG. R. Harris, W. P. Hapgood, 
R. Hale, D. P. Hawkins, W. Hawkins. 
C. J. Helm, A. S. Hershey, J. W. 
Hiatt, F. S. Hines, E. F. Hodges, 
S. F. Hodges, H. A. Hoffman, T. C. 
Howe, W. D. Howe, G. E. Hume, 
E. B. Hutchinson, W. P. Jenkins, S. 
Johnston, W. Kessler, J. L. Kim- 
brough, H. McK. Landon, W. J. Latta, 
J. E. Lough, W. H. Lough, C. S. 
Mack, W. E. Marsh, W. R. Martin, 
A. MeGregor, W. V. Martin, J. C. 
Moore, E. P. Morton, L. J. Ninde, F. 
W. Ninde, J. M. Ogden, G. S. Olive, 
W. A. Oldfather, T. R. Paxton, A. 
B. Philputt, G. T. Porter, N. Powell, 
W. P. Robinson, E. N. Schurmann, 
E. W. Shirk, J. H. Shirk, F. E. Shirk, 
I. A. Sibley, A. P. Smith, H. E. 
Smith, W. T. Starr, G. A. Stearns, 
A. E. Sterne, B. C. Stevenson, J. 
Shaw, E. W. Stout, H. B. Talley, W. 
J. Taylor, C. S. Thomas, F. W. Til- 
den, J. R. Voris, M. J. Welborn, C. 
H. Williams, J. C. Zulauf. 

Honorary Members: Clarence J. 
Blake, Boston; L. B. R. Briggs, 
Cambridge ; H. H. Hanna, Indiana- 
polis ; B. S. Hurlbut, Cambridge. 

L. B. Cummings, ’03, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 

On Oct. 21 the Harvard Club met 
at the Minnesota Club, St. Paul, for 
its annual meeting and dinner. As 
usual the younger graduates predomi- 
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nated. But this year there was not a 
single graduate present from any class 
before 1871. It is hoped that another 
year the older men will show their loy- 
alty to the Club. The retiring presi- 
dent, A. M. Keith, ’74, presided at the 
dinner. 

The guest of the evening and repre- 
sentative of the Yale Club of Min- 
nesota was William R. Begg, who 
spoke felicitously. The election of 
officers was unanimous: Pres., Rev. 
Theodore Sedgwick, ’86; vice-pres., 
R. G. Brown, ’84; treas., E. B. Young, 
’86; rec. sec., R. E. Olds, ’97. In the 
necessary absence of the new presi- 
dent from the state his place was taken 
by the vice-president, who spoke of the 
matters which came before the Louis- 
ville meeting of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs. It was voted the president 
of the Club should appoint the dele- 
gates to the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs. 

H. B. Wenzell, ’75, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Club is now occupying its entire 
house. Much remains to be done in 
the way of finishing touches, that will 
take years to complete. The table 
d’héte dinner is given in Harvard Hall, 
and from 100 to 125 men dine there 
each evening. Meals are served 4 la 
carte at all hours. The bedrooms are 
appreciated by our non-resident mem- 
bers, and are practically filled all the 
time, so that it behooves any members 
coming from out of town to wire for 
accommodations. It is planned to 


have the formal opening of the Club 
House, and dedication of Harvard 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 7. It 
is hoped that this celebration will be 
attended by a large number of our 
non-resident members. 

Thomas W’. Slocum, ’90, Sec. 
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SEATTLE. 

The first meeting of the Club for 
1905 was held on May 26, the special 
purpose of the meeting being the ar- 
rangement of the annual baseball 
match between Harvard and Yale. 

G. H. Preston, secretary and treas- 
urer, made his report, which was 
adopted, and then offered his resig- 
nation as secretary and treasurer of 
the Club. After a vote of thanks had 
been given him for his services his 
resignation was accepted, and Robert 
H. Delafield was elected as his suc- 
cessor. 

The committee previously appointed 
to prepare resolutions on the death of 
Marshall P. Stafford presented a re- 
port, which was ordered spread upon 
the minutes of the Club, and the Secre- 
tary was instructed to send a copy to 
the Class Secretary of 1866, of which 
Mr. Stafford was a member. 

The regular annual meeting took 
place on June 26, at 9.30 Pp. M., at the 
Rathskeller. Prior to the convening 
of the meeting Samuel Hill, ’79, presi- 
dent of the Club, entertained those 
present with stereoscopic views of 
buildings, groups, and grounds of Har- 
vard University. Pres. Eliot wrote a 
very interesting letter to the Secre- 
tary referring to the improvements, 
not only to the University grounds but 
the surrounding municipal territory, 
the reading of which was the intro- 
duction to Mr. Hill’s entertainment, 
and it was received with marked en- 
thusiasm. 

Officers for the year were elected as 
follows: Pres., Herman Chapin, ’79; 
vice-pres., Walter Oakes, ’87; sec. and 
treas., R. H. Delafield, L. S. S. ’86. 

There were about 75 members and 
guests present at this meeting, which 
was one of the most successful ever 


held by the Club. 
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On Sept. 9 the third annual Har- 
vard-Yale baseball match was played, 
and won by Harvard in almost an er- 
rorless game. W. H. Beatty, L. S. 
00, captained the Harvard men to 
victory, and Sam Russell, the famous 
Yale tennis-player, captained Yale. 
Among the list of players, as shown in 
the appended score, are names famous 
a few years ago on the gridiron, field, 
and in the class-rooms of Cambridge. 
The Harvard nine comprised Watrous, 
Cutts, Beatty, Sturgis, Eskridge, Bai- 
ley, Wilson, Delafield, N. Paschall, 
and Dearborn. Harvard won, 14 
to 7. 

It is to be regretted that we have 
not the space to give the honors due 
to the star players; as is always the 
case, some had the opportunity and 
accomplished much, while to some the 
opportunity was not given, still all de- 
serve honorable mention. 

The game was thoroughly exciting, 
as up to the seventh inning it looked 
as though Yale would be white- 
washed. 

Following the game the Harvard 
Club entertained the Yale Club at din- 
ner at the Firloch Club-house on the 
shores of Lake Washington. In addi- 
tion to the speeches from the captains 
and managers of the nines W. A. 
Peters, president of the Yale Club, 
made his usual characteristically witty 
speech; and Dr. Parsons, one of the 
oldest living graduates of Yale, was 
present and told of college life of the 
years long gone by. 

The entente cordiale existing between 
the members of the different univer- 
sities present emphasizes the whole- 
souled spirit that bind men together, 
not alone as Harvard or Yale men, 
but as university men, all striving for 
the higher attainments of life. Amid 
cheers and songs the evening came to 
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a close after one of the best gather- 
ings of the Harvard and Yale men of 
Seattle. 

List of Present Members of Harvard 
Club of Seattle: G. H. Alden, G. H. 
Abbott, Ira Bronson, M. F. Bailey, 
Erastus Brainerd, Frederick Bausman, 
L. M. Backus, F. S. Bayley, H.F. Blake, 
W. E. Beaman, W. H. Beatty, George 
Benson, G. A. Browne, M. J. Bowen, 
Herman Chapin, O. F. Cutts, W. J. 
Campbell, Dr. Vanderveer Custis, J. 
F. Dore, R. H. Delafield, E. P. Dear- 
born, F. G. Dorety, J. P. Dabney, 
R. S. Eskridge, J. W. Eddy, Grosve- 
nor Folsom, H. C. Force, J. W. Hall, 
Richard Hayter, H. 6. Hewitt, A. 
H. Hutchinson, Samuel Hill, E. 
B. Herald, H. D. Hughes, E. H. 
James, Daniel Kelleher, E. P. Kings- 
bury, H. B. Loomis, R. F. Lewis, 
Henry Landes, F. W. Lane, H. F. 
Meserve (Korea), H. B. Moore, L. 
E. Marple, J. W. McFadon, Rev. 
J. T. Nichols, C. W. Nieman, Sidney 
Otis, Walter Oakes, R. P. Oldham, 
F. S. Palmer (Korea), G. M. Pas- 
chall, Nat Paschall, G. H. Preston, F. 
M. Roberts, Alfred Rodman, Jr., L. 
R. Reynolds, F. B. Riggs, F. S. South- 
ard, L. B. Stedman, Dr. M. G. Sturgis, 
Dr. F. I. Shaw, Joseph Shippen, C. 
W. Smith, H. C. Spooner, G. L. 
Sawyer, William Savery, C. M. 
Sheafe, Jr. (New York), C. T. Tyler, 
Aaron Turner, D. B. Trefethen, F. B. 
Wiestling, G. E. Wright, W. H. 
Wright, W. L. Waters, Dr. Kenelm 
Winslow, H. W. Waterman, C. M. 
Weatherwax, O. V. Willson, Dr. P. 
R. Waughop, M. R. Watrous. 

R. H. Delafield, L.S.S., ’86, Sec. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


At a meeting of the Club held May 
15, 1905, it was unanimously voted 
that the Club apply for membership in 


se 
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the Associated Harvard Clubs. F. W. 
Hackett and J. W. Davidge were ap- 
pointed a committee to name dele- 
gates to the Louisville Convention. 
The Club was there represented by 
C. R. Wilson, ’96. 

A special meeting was called on 
June 20, to take action on the 70th an- 
niversary of the graduation of Edward 
Lander, ’35, the president. F. W. 
Clarke, Charles H. Lincoln, and J. W. 
Davidge were appointed to draft a 
congratulatory letter. 

The monthly smokers began on Nov. 
7, and will be held on the first Tues- 
day of each month. 

J. W. Davidge, ’02, Sec. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Louisville Convention of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs was at- 
tended by five members of the Pitts- 
burg Club, namely, Dr. P. J. Eaton, 
T. C. Jenkins, Jr., Albert C. Lehman, 
Edwin Breed, and J. E. MacCloskey, 
Jr. They were guests of the Cincin- 
nati and Louisville clubs on the boat- 
ride from Cincinnati to Louisville and 
came back with glowing accounts of 
the hospitality of both the Cincinnati 
and Louisville clubs. 

Pres. Eliot wasa guest of the Pitts- 
burg Club on his return from Louis- 
ville. After a drive through the city 
he visited the Shadyside Academy and 
the Pittsburg Central High School. 
At the Pittsburg Central High 
School he delivered a short address 
which was heard and enjoyed by all the 
students and by many outsiders. A 
luncheon was served at the Duquesne 
Club at which many of the leading 
business men and prominent educators 
of Pittsburg were guests. A boat- 


ride up the Monongahela River fol- 
lowed the luncheon. On this boat-ride 
were the members of the Harvard 
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Club with their friends, together with 
the parents of the undergraduates who 
are now attending Harvard University. 
The President greatly appreciated the 
ride, as it gave him an idea of the 
immensity of the industries around 
Pittsburg. He was also well pleased 
with having the parents of the under- 
graduates now at Harvard as guests on 
the boat-ride. 

J. E. MacCloskey, Jr., ’00, Sec. 


WORCESTER. 


Charles A. Chase, ’55, was elected 
president to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Senator Hoar. The 
membership of the Club remains 
about the same. Mr. Chase ’55, 
has been elected president of the 
Worcester County Institution for 
Savings.—Chandler Bullock, ’94, has 
been elected attorney for the Worcester 
Five Cents Savings Bank.— Rockwood 
Hoar, ’76, begins his first term in Con- 
gress in December. — E. F. Mann, ’03, 
entered the Law School this fall.—Her- 
bert Parker, ’78, concludes a period of 
two years’ service as Attorney General 
in December, and returns to private 
practice at his former office. — R. K. 
Shaw, ’94, formerly in the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington, has 
been elected Assistant Librarian of the 
Worcester Public Library.—E. A. 
Starbuck, ’98, has left the Highland 
Military Academy of this city and 
accepteda position in New Jersey.— E. 
T. Estey of the Law School has been 
appointed Special Justice of the 
Central District Court.—W. S. B. 
Hopkins, Law School ’96, has been 
appointed Assistant Clerk of the 
Superior Court. — A monument to 
Senator Hoar, after designs by the 
sculptor Daniel C. French, is to be 
erected in Worcester. 

Samuel H. Longley, ’94, Sec. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


#,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper Class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the Class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 


LOST MEN. 


(Ge In this column are printed the names of 
men of whom their Class Secretaries desire in- 
formation. Any one who can send news of them 
is requested to address the Secretary of the Class 
to which the missing members belonged, or the 
Editor of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 
Cambridge. 

1904. K. S. Adams, O. W. Aldis, 
W. F. Allen, J. P. Auslintz, W. G. 
Barr, W. E. Beaman, C. W. Blossom, 
J. T. Bowen, G. A. Bramwell, J. H. 
Brown, R. A. Burr, C. P. Christopher, 
T. H. Ellis, E. P. Farrell, J. R. Fow- 
ler, F. Gay, A. Goldenweiser, M. Hahn, 
J. A. Hayward, H. de H. Hughes, W. 
L. Jeffery, H. C. Johnson, J. M. Le- 
vine, F. Manley, L. Margolin, A. G. 
Monks, U. A. Murdock, Jr., T. L. 
Nance, F. Neil, T. B. Prescott, A. S. 
Rich, C. A. Shea, E. L. Stuetinger. 


1840. 


Rev. H. F. Bonn, Sec. 
211 Elm 8t., West Newton. 

John Capen, Class Secretary, died 
at his home, 5 Worcester Sq., Boston, 
on Oct. 7. He was the son of the Rev. 
Lemuel Capen, H. C. 1810, and was 
born in Sterling, Sept. 8, 1818. When 
but an infant he went with his family to 





South Boston, and later to Worcester. 
He was a descendant of Bernard Ca- 
pen, who came to this country in 1630, 
in the ship John and Mary, and settled 
in Dorchester. John Capen entered 
the Boston Latin School, then located 
in School St., in 1831, and was among 
the prize-winners in his class. He was 
a strong Harvard man, ever interested 
in the welfare of the University, a 
prominent member of the Class of 
1840, and for years its efficient secre- 
tary. After his graduation he taught 
school for some time at Dorchester 
Upper Mills, and once kept a store at 
12 Bromfield St. In the early fifties 
he became connected with the Boyl- 
ston Bank as teller. After leaving 
the bank he entered the real estate 
business. He purchased the house 5 
Worcester Sq. in 1864, and lived there 
up to the time of hisdeath. For over 
30 years he acted as the secretary of 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. 
He was a deacon of both the Hollis 
St. and Seeond churches. He cast 
his first vote in 40, for Harrison 
and Tyler, in the log cabin campaign, 
and voted for all the presidents since 
that time.— The Rev. H. F. Bond is 
now secretary of the Class, which has 
only five survivors. 


1845. 
Dr. J. P. Rerynoxps, Sec. 
416 Marlboro St., Boston. 
W. S. Tiffany’s address is 175 2d 
Ave., New York City. 


1846. 
T. R. Ropman, Sec. 
106 Spring St., New Bedford. 

Edwin Moses Bigelow, the son of 
Levi and Nancy (Ames) Bigelow, and 
the grandson of Deacon Moses Ames, 
was born in Marlborough, Mass., 
March 26, 1825. Having made up his 
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mind to enter the Academical Depart- 
ment of Harvard College, he thus 
describes his method of preparation: 
“T went into the country, shut myself 
up alone, and prepared for college in 
nine months.” He was admitted to 
the class which graduated in 1846, and 
his indefatigable industry enabled 
him, though not so well fitted as some 
of his classmates, to graduate third 
scholar. Thereafter he studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar of Boston. 
He married, April 18, 1854, Miss 
Maria Crawford. She died within the 
year, and he lived afterwards the life 
of a recluse, making no calls, even upon 
his relations, except at the house where 
dwelt the grand-nephew whom he had 
adopted. He is said to have been 
very largely employed in preparing 
briefs for other lawyers, being thor- 
oughly read, possessing an excellent 
memory, abounding in ready refer- 
ences, and expressing his meaning with 
great clearness and conciseness. It is 
believed that after graduation he at- 
tended no meetings of his Class, and 
their most urgent appeals for a re- 
newal of the old comradeship failed to 
draw him from his seclusion. He died 
in Cambridge, April 21, 1905, and was 
buried in South Berlin. 


1849. 
T. K. Lorurop, Sec., 

27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
James Aigin Hervey died in Med- 
ford, Sept. 9, 1905. He was born at 
Andover, March 29, 1827, and was 
educated at Harvard. After leaving 
College he spent several years in the 
West, but returned to Medford just 
before the breaking out of the civil 
war. He enlisted in Co. E, 5th Mass. 
infantry, and served for three months, 
and on his return reénlisted in Co. C, 
39th Mass. infantry, and served for 
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three years. At the end of the war 
he again took up his residence in Med- 
ford, serving as a member of the board 
of assessors, trustee of the public 
library for more than 40 years, and in 
many other positions. In 1869 he 
represented that city in the legisla- 
ture. In 1873 he was chosen superin- 
tendent of schools, and served for 10 
years. 
1858. 
S. A. WittriaMs, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston. 

Dr. John Gray Park died on Aug. 
29, 1905, at the Worcester City Hos- 
pital, where he had been since under- 
going an operation in June. He was 
the son of John Gray and Maria 
(Thayer) Park, and was born at Gro- 
ton, Jan. 3, 1838. He was fitted for 
college at Lawrence Academy in his 
native town. After his graduation 
from College, three years were spent 
at the Harvard Medical School, during 
one of which he was a house physician 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
and in February, 1862, he was ap- 
pointed acting assistant surgeon in the 
U.S. Navy. He served in the North 
Atlantic and West Gulf squadrons 
until November, 1865, when he was 
honorably discharged, receiving his 
medical degree in 1866. He at once 
settled in Worcester and built up a 
large practice. In 1871 he became 
the first superintendent of the new 
Worcester City Hospital. On Oct. 
22, 1872, he married, at Groton, Eliza- 
beth Bigelow, daughter of Hon. A. F. 
Lawrence (H. C. 1824), of Groton, and 
in the same year was appointed one of 
the medical staff of the Worcester 
Insane Asylum. In 1877 he became 
its superintendent, and in 1879 was 
appointed superintendent of the new 
Worcester Lunatic Hospital, where he 
remained until ill health compelled him 
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to resign in 1890. The summer of 
1881 he spent in Europe, studying par- 
ticularly the methods used in the care 
and management of the insane in Great 
Britain. In 1890 he removed with his 
family to Groton. In 1892 he was ap- 
pointed one of the trustees of the new- 
ly-established Medfield Insane Asylum 
and became Chairman of the Board 
and a member of its building commit- 
tee. He gave the building of the new 
asylum his personal attention, and de- 
voted the larger part of the remainder 
of his life to perfecting its needs. He 
made several trips to California during 
the past 15 years for the benefit of his 
health. His wife died at Groton, 
March 7, 1903, and he is survived by 
one son. Dr. Park was one of the con- 
sulting physicians of the Memorial 
Hospital at Worcester; a member of 
several Massachusetts medical soci- 
eties; cf the American Medico,Psy- 
chological Association and the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion, and he 
held at different times various posi- 
tions of trust in Groton. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

I have found this summer the last 
two of our lost classmates, Brown and 
Elder, who had disappeared since the 
years 1861 and 1858 respectively. 
Charles Edwin Brown went through 
the war with honors and is an invalid 
and pensioner: Frederic H. Elder was 
a brilliant lawyer in Detroit, but is 
now an inmate of the Wayne County 
Asylum. — The Secretary has devised 
a seal for the Class. It represents 
three Harvard Volunteers of the Civil 
War assaulting a battery, and has for 
a motto “Hic Sexaginta venit. Exite 
via.” Dr. Driver writes to the editor: 
“The apology for what may seem to 
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bearrogance in the motto is this. Major 
Henry L. Higginson said in his memo- 
rial tribute to Major Caspar Crownin- 
shield, ’60, “He belonged to that fa- 
mous Class of ’60 whose class song has 
these words, ‘ Here comes sixty, clear 
the way!’” 
1863. 
C. H. Denny, Acting Sec. 
23 Central St., Boston. 

John Page Almy, member of the 
Class for part of the course only, died 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, Aug. 7, 1905. He was son of 
William and Elizabeth (Brayton) 
Almy, and was born in Boston Jan. 17, 
1841. He fitted for College at the 
Boston Public Latin School. He left 
College at the end of the Sophomore 
year and went into business in Boston 
with Messrs. Almy, Patterson & Co., 
dry goods commission merchants (af- 
terwards Almy, Hobart & Co.), from 
1861 to 1866, and in New York from 
1867 to 1877. From 1879 until Jan. 
1, 1888, he was in business with his 
brother William F. Almy in Boston, 
as a cotton broker; and he then became 
a partner in the firm of Fiedler, 
Moeldner & Co., manufacturers, etc., 
of dress and cloak trimmings. Of re- 
cent years he has been in no active 
business, and has lived at 26 Newbury 
St., Boston,and has kept to himself very 
much, his health not having been good. 
He was nevermarried.— H. N. Sheldon 
has been raised from his position on 
the bench of the Mass. Superior Court, 
to which he was appointed Feb. 1, 
1894, by Gov. Greenhalge, to fill the va- 
cancy on the Supreme bench caused by 
the death of Judge Barker. He was 
confirmed as Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court Oct. 18, on 
nomination of Gov. Douglas, and im- 
mediately entered upon the duties of 
his office. 
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1864. 
Dr. W. L. RicHarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

William Adams Munroe, son of 
William Watson and Hannah Foster 
(Adams) Munroe, was born in Cam- 
bridge, Nov. 9, 1843, and died at 
North Woodstock, N. H., Aug. 26, 
1905. He graduated from Harvard in 
the Class of 1864, and from the Law 
Sehool in 1867. In 1868 he entered 
the office of Chandler, Shattuck & 
Thayer. Two years later he formed a 
partnership with G. O. Shattuck, 51. 
In 1873 Judge O. W. Holmes, Jr., 61, 
joined the firm, which then became 
Shattuck, Holmes & Munroe. This 
firm was dissolved in 1882, when Mr. 
Holmes was elevated to the bench. 
Mr. Munroe was at one time a mem- 
ber of the Cambridge School Board, 
an ex-president of the Cambridge Club 
and the Baptist Social Union, a trustee 
of the Newton Theological Seminary, 
a trustee of the Avon Home, a trustee 
of the Daniel S. Ford estate, and 
president of the American Baptist 


Missionary Union. He leaves a daugh- 
ter and a widow, who was Miss Sarah 
D. Whiting. 


1865. 
G. A. Gopparp, Sec. 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

Dr. James Read Chadwick died at 
Chocorua, N. H., Sept. 24,1905. He 
fell out of a window over a dangerous 
balcony. His death is supposed to 
have been caused by apoplexy. He 
was born in Boston, Nov. 2, 1844. In 
his early years at Dixwell’s Sehool or 
in College he did not show much evi- 
dence of liking hard work, but as he 
matured and married he became a very 
effective worker and a most useful 
man. At Harvard he was a member 
of the Institute of 1770, A. A. &., and 
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of the Porcellian and Hasty Pudding. 
After graduating, he traveled abroad, 
and then studied at the Harvard Med- 
ical School, where he took his degree 
in 1871. He spent two years in Eu- 
rope, and on his return practised medi- 
cine in Boston. He became eminent 
as a specialist in gynecology, and 
founded the American Gynecological 
Association, of which he was success- 
ively secretary (1876-82) and presi- 
dent (1897). Largely through his 
efforts the Harvard Medical Alumni 
Association was founded, he being its 
first president, 1891-94. In 1896 he 
was one of the honorary presidents of 
the International Congress of Gyne- 
cologists at Geneva, Switzerland. In 
1896-97 he was president of the Boston 
Obstetrical Society. From 1875 he 
was librarian of the Boston Medical 
Library, and in 1900 its new building 
was completed largely by his efforts. 
He was one of the active organizers of 
the Forest Hills Crematory, and estab- 
lished it on a business basis, being 
president of the Mass. Society from 
1894. He was one of the organizers 
of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
Association, 1892, and served as its 
vice-president. He was a loyal and 
earnest Harvard man and classmate. 
He had abounding enthusiasm and 
persuasion, and has been called “a 
born collector.” He wrote many things 
while keeping up an active practice in 
his specialty. May 11, 1871, he mar- 
ried at Boston Catherine M. Lyman, 
by whom he had five children. His 
son, Elbridge G., graduated at Har- 
vard in 1904. His oldest daughter, 
Nora, married Julian Codman, ’92. — 
A. E. Chase has been made an active 
33d degree Mason and sovereign 
grand inspector general, and has at- 
tained very high distinction in that 
body. — Dr. E. T. Williams has pub- 
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lished a third monograph in his series 
of blood studies, with a summing up of 
the series. — W. A. French has been 
made eastern agent of the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Co., of Cincin- 
nati, with an office at 79 Milk St., 
Boston. 


1868. 
A. D. CHanpier, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston. 

Milton Reed delivered the annual 
address before the State Historical 
Association of New York, on “The 
Democratic Ideal.” 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec. 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 

F. D. Millet has finished the picture 
which represents the signing of the 
Treaty of the Traverse between the 
United States and the Sioux Indians, 
July 23, 1851. The composition con- 
tains about 100 figures, costumed with 
historical accuracy. The picture is to 
hang in the governor’s room of the 
new capitol at St. Paul, Minn. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticxnor, See. 
18 Highland 8t., Cambridge. 

The Governor of California has ap- 
pointed Charles Monroe a Judge of 
the Superior Court of Los Angeles 
County.—The Secretary’s Report will 
soon be out. 


1872. 
A. L. Lrncotn, See. 
126 State St., Boston. 

The address of T. French, Jr., is 
40 Brantford Pl., Buffalo, N. Y.— 
St. Andrew’s University, Scotland, 
conferred the degree of LL.D. on 
Ambassador Charlemagne Tower, on 
Oct. 17. 
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1873. 
A. L. Wark, Sec. 
Milton. 


Dr. Joseph Maurice Sheahan died 
at Quincy, on Sept. 21, 1905, after an 
illness of a year’s duration. He was 
the son of Joseph and Catharine (Bes- 
ton) Sheahan, and was born at Brain- 
tree, Nov. 25, 1851. After graduating 
at Harvard he studied medicine for 
some years in Paris, where he took his 
degree, and then began the practice 
of his profession at Quincy. He en- 
tered actively into the affairs of the 
community, and as chairman of the 
Board of Health, and for 11 years 
member of the School Committee, he 
rendered valuable service to his fellow 
townsmen. Dr. Sheahan was twice 
married: (1) to Marie L. Maurice, 
Feb. 16, 1882, who died; and (2) to 
Mary L. Conway, Feb. 10, 1902. The 
latter and two sons survive him. 


1874. 
G. P. SancEr, See. 
53 State St., Boston. 

R. H. Dana is president of the Cam- 
bridge Historical Society.—Columbus 
Tyler Tyler died in Seattle, Wash. 
Nov. 6, aged 53 years. 


1875. 
W. A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

Charles Winthrop Coffin died at 
South Berwick, Me., Nov. 11, 1903. 
He was the son of George Winthrop 
and Charlotte (Howard) Coffin, born 
in West Roxbury, Mass., April 25, 
1854. He fitted for college at Mr. 
Dixwell’s and Mr. Hopkinson’s schools 
in Boston. In College he was a mem- 
ber of the Institute and Pi Eta. After 
graduation he was for a while in the 
wool business, and later he studied at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
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nology. He was for several years at 
Lake Temiscouata, Province of Que- 
bec, engaged in lumbering and farm- 
ing, and later removed to South Ber- 
wick, Me. He married, June 7, 1892, 
Marie Alma Demour, of Riviére du 
Loup, who died in South Berwick, a 
few months after her husband. A son, 
Joseph Frederick, born Nov. 20, 1896, 
survives.— In memory of Francis Du- 
maresq, a window has been erected by 
his classmates and other friends in the 
chancel of the Episcopal Church at 
San Juan, Porto Rico, of which he was 
the founder. 


1876. 
J.T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
19 Milk 8t., Boston. 

William Fargo Kip, who died in 
Provincetown, Mass., July 5, was born 
in Buffalo, N. Y., April 8, 1855, the 
second son of the late Henry Kip. He 
was educated at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy and at Harvard College, gradu- 
ating in 1876. He spent a year in travel 
abroad and returned in 1877 to enter 
the Harvard Law School, where he 
passed a year. The next year he en- 
tered the Columbia Law School, and 
received the degree of LL.B. in 1879. 
He practised his profession in Buffalo 
from 1881 to 1891. During this pe- 
riod he was interested in forwarding 
the cause of civil service reform, and 
was for some years civil service ex- 
aminer for the city of Buffalo. He 
took an active part in politics, being a 
Democrat, and was in 1892 a confiden- 
tial secretary of ex-Pres. Cleveland. 
In 1891 he went to practise law in 
New York city. In 1896, after a 
competitive examination open to all 
lawyers, he was appointed assistant 
librarian of the appellate division of 
the New York Supreme Court. In 
spite of his failing health, Mr. Kip 
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made a high reputation in this respon- 
sible post. He never married. His 
brothers, H. W. Kip, of East Aurora, 
N. Y., and C. H. Kip, ’83, a member 
of the Boston School Board, survive 
him. — E. M. Wheelwright read a 
paper on “ Hospital Operating-Rooms 
and their Accessories” before the 
Association of Hospital Superintend- 
ents at their recent meeting in Boston. 
— Prof. F. J. Stimson has recovered 
his health and has resumed his courses 
in Government and Constitutional Law 
at the University — Samuel Sherwood, 
son of John and Mary Elizabeth (Wil- 
son) Sherwood, born in New York 
Dec. 8, 1853, attended private schools 
in New York. In College he was pre- 
sident of the Hasty Pudding, deputy 
marshal of the Porcellian, and an 
officer of many other clubs and socie- 
ties. Graduated from the Columbia 
Law School in 1878. ‘Took up the 
practice of law iu his father’s office but 
gave this up after a short time to en- 
gage in artistic pursuits with Francis 
Lathrop and H. A. H. Smith. Retired 
from active business about ten years 
ago. He inherited from his grand- 
father, Samuel Sherwood, a fine estate 
in Delhi, N. ¥. Owing to ill health 
in the later years of his life he passed 
his time leisurely in travel in Europe 
and in the care of his estate. He died 
suddenly at Woodland House, Delhi, 
of angina pectoris on June 29, 1905. 


1879. 

Epwarp Hats, Sec. 

65 Sparks St., Cambridge. 
Harrison Otis Apthorp died at his 
home in Milton, Aug. 6,1905. He was 
born at Northampton, Aug. 20, 1857, 
the son of Harrison Otis and Helen 
Clarke Apthorp. His childhood was 
passed in Northampton, but later his 
family removed to Cambridge and he 
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prepared for College inthe Cambridge 
Latin School. He entered Harvard 
as a member of the Class of 1878, but 
in his Junior year ill health obliged 
him to leave College and when he re- 
turned it was with the Class of 1879. 
In 1880, after a year of graduate work 
at Harvard, he took the degree of 
Master of Arts. He then taught for 
some years, first at St. Mark’s School, 
Southboro, and then at the Roxbury 
Latin School. In 1886 he resigned 
from the Roxbury Latin School and 
spent the following year abroad in 
travel. On his return in 1887 he was 
made head master of Milton Academy, 
which under his direction came to have 
a national reputation not only for dis- 
cipline and scholarship but also for the 
quality which his character called forth 
and confirmed in the boys who came 
under his influence. As a citizen he 
engaged actively in town affairs and 
took thoughtful and earnest interest 
in state and national politics. In 1902 
he knew that he was not well, but he 
continued to work until June, 1904, 
when he resigned his position, hoping 
that entire rest and freedom from re- 
sponsibility would restore his health. 
He was married, Dec. 1, 1896, to Miss 
Anna Russell, daughter of the late 
Col. H. S. Russell, 60. She survives 
him with two children, Harrison Otis 
and Sarah Forbes. — Frederick Hast- 
ings Rindge died Aug. 29, 1905, at 
Yreka, Cal., where he had gone on busi- 
ness from his home in Los Angeles. 
He was born in Cambridge, Dec. 21, 
1857, the son of Samuel B. Rindge. 
He prepared for College in the Cam- 
bridge public schools and entered 
Harvard in 1875 as a member of the 
Class of 1879. In his Senior year ill 
health obliged him to leave College and 
he was unable to graduate with his 
class, but in 1890 he received the de- 
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gree of A.B. out of course. The years 
from 1879 to 1885 he spent in regain- 
ing his health, traveling most of the 
time in the United States but making 
a journey to the Hawaiian Islands in 
1883-84. His health improved, but 
not sufficiently to make a return to the 
New England climate prudent, and he 
settled down in California, first near 
Santa Monica and more recently at 
Los Angeles, for many years occupy- 
ing himself almost entirely with farm- 
ing, but later engaging successfully in 
a number of business enterprises. He 
did not lose interest in New England 
affairs, contributing generously to phil- 
anthropie and charitable work of dif- 
ferent kinds in Cambridge and its 
vicinity, especially the children’s Island 
Sanatorium at Salem, which he had 
founded and incorporated. In 1887, at 
the suggestion of Mayor W. E. Rus- 
sell, ’77, he offered under certain con- 
ditions to give to the city of Cambridge 
the land and buildings for a public 
library and a manual-training school, 
a city hall, and the land for a high- 
school building. His offer was ac- 
cepted and the buildings were erected 
in the course of the next three years. 
An ardent member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, he took an active 
part in religious work. He was an 
interested member of the Society of 
Colonial Wars, of the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society, and of 
the Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica. He wrote and had printed pri- 
vately several books, chiefly of a 
religions nature. He was married, 
May 17, 1887, to Miss Rhoda May 
Knight of Trenton, Mich. She sur- 
vives him with three children, Samuel 
Knight, Frederick Hastings, and Rho- 
da Agatha.— Edward Robinson has 
resigned as director of the Boston Art 
Museum. 
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1880. 
JoHN Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon 8t., Boston. 

Robert Bacon has been appointed 
by Pres. Roosevelt 1st Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, and qualified on Sept. 
11. — Rev. Sherrard Billings has ac- 
cepted the position of Assistant Rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Boston. — W. 
A. Gaston stated publicly his inten- 
tion of retiring from the active po- 
litical field at the end of the present 
state campaign in Massachusetts. — 
F. B. Hall prepared an account of the 
25th celebration of the graduation of 
the Class last June, copies of which 
have been sent to members of the 
Class. — Changes of address: J. W. 
Houston, University Club, New York 
City ; G. R. Kelly, 104 Hanover St., 
Boston ; Alfred Wilkinson, 52 Broad- 
way, New York City.— During Oc- 
tober Pres. Roosevelt made a trip 
through the Southern States to New 
Orleans, returning safely by sea. It 
is said that he has visited every state 
in the Union since he became Presi- 
dent.— F. D. Jordan is practising 
law in Joliet, Ill., and his address is 
39 Young Building. — Prof. A. B. 
Hart received in June the degree of 
LL.D. from Tufts College. — Robert 
Winsor is a trustee of Phillips Exeter 
Academy. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

Curtis Guild, Jr., Rep., has been 
elected Governor of Massachusetts. — 
Rev. F. W. Baker has resigned from 
his church at New Haven. — Dr. E. B. 
Lane, formerly superintendent of the 
Boston Insane Hospital, has an office 
at 419 Boylston St., Boston. — The 
Committee on the Celebration of the 
25th anniversary of graduation has 
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adopted a provisional program which 
will soon be sent to the Class. — Jane 
Harvey, daughter of our Classmate, 
was married at Catonsville, Md., to E. 
E. Whitman, on Oct. 14; she is the 
first child of ’81 to be married. — On 
Aug. 24 H. S. Ballou delivered an 
address at the dedication in King’s 
Chapel Burying Ground, Boston, of 
a memorial to Comfort Starr. — W. R. 
Thayer is president of the Circolo 
Italiano, Boston. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnineuam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

George Trumbull Hartshorn, son of 
George Franklin and Isabella Frink 
(Trumbull) Hartshorn, was born at 
Worcester, Mass., Oct. 20, 1860, and 
died of consumption at his home in 
Taunton, Aug. 22, 1905. He fitted 
for college at Adams Academy at 
Quincy, and entered Harvard in the 
fall of 1878. He was a member of 
the Hasty Pudding Club and during 
all.the four years in College a promi- 
nent member and officer of the Pierian 
Sodality. As a student he specialized 
in chemistry and pursued this branch 
of study after graduation, taking the 
degree of Master of Arts in 1883 and 
preparing himself for a Ph.D. He 
was also an instructor in chemistry at 
Cambridge for three years, carrying 
on his work in association with Prof. 
Jackson. Called to Taunton by the 
serious and prolonged illness of his 
uncle Charles W. Hartshorn, ’33, he 
gave up academic work and lived with 
his parents and uncle in their old family 
home, occupying himself with chemical 
research, music, and the compilation of 
a work on musical biography. Nov. 17, 
1891, he married Miss Alice Roberts 
of Cambridge, and had a son George 
Deane, both of whom survive him. 
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1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Walter Curtis died at Havana, Cuba, 
Oct. 21. The son of Walter Curtis, 
60, and Katherine DeForest Ely, he 
was born at Iowa City, Iowa, Feb. 15, 
1862. His grandfather {was Judge B. 
R. Curtis, ’29. Walter removed from 
Iowa when young, and lived in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and in Pittsfield and 
Winchester, Mass., until the age of 
12, when he removed to Boston. He 
studied at the Boston Latin School, 
St. Mark’s, and the Institute of Tech- 
nology. His college studies were 
devoted to natural history, Spanish, 
Italian, and history, and at graduation 
he received Honorable Mention in the 
first-named study, and ‘ranked among 
those to whom Disquisitions were as- 
signed. He was a member of the In- 
stitute of 1770 and of the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club, and roomed at 28 Stoughton 
during Junior and Senior years. After 
graduation he spent a year in Spain, 
and then entered the employ of Mu- 
fioz & Espriella, and later of J. M. 
Ceballos & Co., Spanish steamship 
agents, whose interests he represented 
in New York City and Savannah, Ga., 
until 1893. Then, after a period of 
withdrawal from business, owing to ill 
health, he became the representative, 
at Havana, of the North American 
Trust Co., and continued in its employ 
up to the time of his death. He was 
married Jan. 20, 1891, in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Jennie Reddington Pierce, 
who, with one son, Benjamin Robbins 
Curtis, survives him.— Dr. Sumner 
Coolidge went in August to Panama, 
where he is established at the Ancon 
Hospital, in the Canal Zone. At 
present he has charge of the ward 
where new patients are received and 
studied until it is determined whether 
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they have yellow fever, malaria, or 
some other condition, and he thus is 
at the head of a sort of hospital clear- 
ing-house. — Hon. C. S. Hamlin was a 
member of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions at the Mass. Democratic State 
Convention on Sept. 27, and has been 
actively engaged on the stump through- 
out the campaign. — Baron Chokichi 
Kikkawa has been instrumental in se- 
curing for the College Library, through 
the courtesy of the Imperial Library 
of Tokio, several hundred sheets of 
maps of the official surveys of Japan. 
—J. A. Noyes resigned, on Oct. 28, 
his office as editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue. 
1884. 
E. A. Hrssarp, Sec. 
68 William 8t., New York, N. Y. 

The degree of L.H.D. was conferred 
upon T. M. Osborne by Hobart Col- 
lege at last Commencement, June 21. 
Osborne has been recently prominently 
connected with the founding of a new 
newspaper known as the Auburn Citi- 
zen. — W. F. Dana, Rep., has been 
reélected to the Mass. State Senate. — 
H. M. Atkinson, temporary member, 
has been chosen president of the At- 
lantic & Birmingham Ry. Co. 


1885. 
H. M. Wixtras, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston. 

The 6th Class Report was sent out 
in November. — The National Munici- 
pal League has created a William H. 
Baldwin prize of $100 each year for 
the best essay on selective subjects re- 
lating to city government. The first 
subject is, “Franchise Grants to Gas 
and Electric Light Companies.” The 
William H. Baldwin General Fund 
now amounts to over $147,000. The 
William H. Baldwin Jr. 1885 Fund to 
the amount of $5563.96 has been paid 
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over to the College. The income of 
this fund is to be used by the Econo- 
mic Department to pay or guarantee 
the expense of publishing essays by ad- 
vanced students or to purchase books. 
—F. A. Delano has been elected pre- 
sident of the Wabash R. R. system. — 
Prof. J. H. Gardiner is to deliver a 
course of lectures before the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, on “ The Literary 
Power of the English Bible.” — Pres. 
Alderson presided at the laying of the 
corner stone of the new Gugenheim 
Hall at the Colorado School of Mines, 
in October. — R. S. Gorham has been 
elected secretary of the Boston Bar 
Association. —G. W. Rolfe has writ- 
ten a book on the Polariscope.— W. 
F. Greenman has been reélected gen- 
eral secretary of the National Uni- 
tarian Conference. —J. G. Mumford 
is one of the councilors of the Har- 
vard Medical School Alumni Associa- 
tion; he is also one of the authors of 
a history of the Medical School. — 
H. M. Williams presided at one of the 
sessions, and C. W. Birtwell read a 
paper at another session, of the 3d 
Mass. State Conference of Charities 
held at Boston in November. — Dr. 
Malcolm Storer is an assistant pro- 
fessor in Gynaecology. — J. J. Storrow 
was mentioned for Mayor of Boston 
but preferred to stand again for School 
Committee ; he is treasurer of the 
Mayor Collins Memorial Fund.— J. F. 
Holland is on the Scholarship Com- 
mittee of the Harvard Club, Chicago. 
— Changes of Address: Rev. M. L. 
Kellner, Hubbard Park, Cambridge; 
W. Leverett, 1633 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppreston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York. 
W. C. Boyden has been elected 
president of the University Club of 
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Chicago. —W. R. Hearst was the 
candidate for Mayor of New York of 
the Municipal Ownership League. — 
G. E. Howes has been appointed Gar- 
field Professor of Ancient Languages 
at Williams College. —G. G. Brad- 
ford is assistant secretary of the 
Union Safe Deposit Vaults, 40 State 
St., Boston. —E. C. Lunt is legal 
adviser to the Fidelity and Casualty 
Co., 97 Cedar St.. New York. — 
Charles Estus Lamb died at Provi- 
dence, R. I., Aug. 23, 1905. He was 
born Oct. 10, 1863, at Forestdale, R. I., 
the son of Augustus F. and F. D. 
(Baker) Lamb. He married at Paris, 
France, Oct. 31, 1899, Jeanne M. F. 
Voillemier. 
1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec. 
340 South Station, Boston. 

William Endicott, Jr., on Sept. 28 
was elected vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce of Bos- 
ton, and on Oct. 2 he became a part- 
ner in the firm of Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., bankers. — Maurice Heckscher 
died at Bryn Mawr, Pa., Sept. 29, 
1905, of paralysis. He was born in 
New York City, Nov. 22, 1865. At 
Harvard he was a member of the 
Dickey, Hasty Pudding, A. D., and 
other clubs. Aug. 1, 1887, he joined 
the house of Richard Heckscher & 
Sons, iron-masters, and became a 
member of the firm Jan. 1, 1890. He 
married, Jan. 10, 1893, Constance 
Spencer, by whom he had three chil- 
dren. He was a member of the Rit- 
tenhouse and Civil Service Reform 
Club of Philadelphia, and of the 
Radnor Hunt Club. 


1888. 


G. R. Putstrer, Sec. 
413 Barristers Hall, Boston. 


E. C. Mason is living at Bedford, 
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and is practising law at Boston, his 
office being at 60 State St. — Edmund 
Platt published during the past sum- 
mer a history of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
— Asa result of the ballot for Class 
Secretary, which closed on Sept. 6, 
G. R. Pulsifer was elected, receiving a 
majority of the votes cast. 


1889. 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec. 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

A number of men failed to sign their 
postal cards asking for Harvard-Yale 
football game circular. It is impossi- 
ble for me to comply with anonymous 
desires. — The following “lost” men 
have been found: Oscar M. Anderson, 
home address, 6137 Drexel Ave.,Chica- 
go, Ill., business address 705 E. 63d St., 
Chicago; Henry L. Bailey, 1713 T St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; Frank P. 
Sheldon, 421 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. —S. D. Bayer is a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange with 
office at 24 Broad St.—Dr. H. L. 
Bailey has been appointed supervising 
principal of the Tenth School District, 
Washington, D. C., having had 15 
years’ experience as an instructor in 
colored schools in the District of Co- 
lumbia. — I. E. Bingham is practising 
law at Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— Dr. G. 
W. W. Brewster is surgeon to Out 
Patients, Mass. General Hospital, Bos- 
ton.— Dr. R. C. Cabot published in 
Aug., 1905, a new book on “ Physi- 
cal Diagnosis;” his “Clinical Exami- 
nation of Blood” has reached its 5th 
edition. Dr. Cabot has just started at 
the Mass. General Hospital a most in- 
teresting plan for a department of 
Social Service for investigation and 
care of the many cases coming to the 
hospital for ills due partly or chiefly to 
poverty, slum conditions, lack of work, 
mental or moral weakness, and other 
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troubles not primarily medical. He is 
a member of the Association of Ameri- 
can Physicians, the American Medical 
Association, president of the Interur- 
ban Clinical Club, president of the 
New England Society for the Educa- 
tion of Nurses. —G. D. Chase has 
been elected professor of Latin and 
literature, University of Maine; ad- 
dress, Orono, Me.— E. B. Dahlgren 
is a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange; home address 812 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. The house occupied by 
him at Lenox, Mass., this summer 
burned to the ground; but he and his 
family escaped unhurt.— The Revs. 
W. C. Green and G. D. Latimer were 
among the thirty American delegates 
to the Third Convention of the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Workers held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, last August. — 
H. B. Crowl is manager at Detroit of 
the Michigan branch of the Monitor 
Oil Co. of Cleveland, and a member 
of the University Club, and Harvard 
Club of Michigan. — W. Coulson has 
formed a partnership in the law with 
Hon. W. S. Knox, and D. J. Murphy, 
01; office, Bay State Building, Law- 
rence; home address, 1 Campo Seco 
St., Lawrence. — C. H. Moore has been 
elected professor of Latin at Harvard. 
—L. F. Snow is registrar and head 
of Publication Bureau of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. — F. P. 
Sheldon is vice-president of the Mark 
Sheldon Co., San Francisco. — H. M. 
Sears is a special partner with Curtis 
& Sanger, brokers, 53 State St., Bos- 
ton. —B. C. Stevenson’s address is 
Malott Park, Ind.— Dr. J. S. Stone 
is making a specialty of orthopedic and 
children’s surgery and is surgeon to 
Children’s Hospital and the Infants’ 
Hospital, Boston. —G. Strong is man- 
ager of the new Republic Bldg., Chi- 
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cago. — P. Van Duzee is in charge of 
the New York office of S. D. Loring 
& Son, bankers, 40 Wall St., New 
York.—G. W. Waterman is on two 
boards of trustees interested in Social 
Settlement work in Chicago.— R. D. 
C. Ward has been appointed on the 
Administrative Board of the Harvard 
Faculty. — F. W. Faxon delivered an 
illustrated lecture on Alaska before 
the Mass. Library Club and the West- 
ern Massachusetts Library Club, and 
other organizations this fall. He has 
an article on “A Trip across the Con- 
tinent” in the October number of 
Public Libraries. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston. 

William Sturgis Hooper Lothrop 
died at Ponce, Porto Rico, April 5, 
1905. He was born at Beverly Farms, 
June 19, 1870, the son of Thornton K. 
Lothrop, 49. After graduation, he 
was for a time with Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., bankers, Boston ; then he went 
to De Ford & Co., bankers in Boston 
and at Ponce. He married, at Boston, 
Oct. 15, 1891, Alice Bacon. — John 
Joseph Tobin died at Newport, R. I., 
on July 28, 1905. He was born at 
Lowell, Nov. 22, 1868, where he at- 
tended the Mann and High School, 
graduating from the latter at the head 
of his class with a Carney Medal. At 
Harvard, he specialized in chemistry, 
and after graduating in 1890 he served 
as assistant chemist at the U.S. Tor- 
pedo Station, at Newport, R. I. In 
1894 he returned to Lowell and taught 
for two years in the High School 
there. Then in 1897, he resumed work 
at the Torpedo Station, and in 1900 he 
became chief chemist. His duties em- 


braced tests and manufacture of high 
explosives and smokeless powder. He 
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was unmarried.—R. J. Cary is now 
president of the Chicago Harvard Club. 
—Dr.G. L. West, of Newton, is medical 
examiner of the 7th Middlesex District. 
—C.L. Crehore is a member of the 
firm of Lothrop, Luce & Co., Boston. 
— Prof. W. E. B. Du Bois is secretary 
of the so-called Niagara Movement to 
improve the condition of the negroes. 


1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
112 Water St., Room 601, Boston. 

Members have received the Class 
Committee’s first announcement con- 
cerning the fifteenth celebration. It 
is their intention to carry out this pro- 
gram, though some minor changes 
may be made, of which due notice 
will be given. The Secretary has al- 
ready had the assurance that great 
numbers of the Class will be present. 
This celebration is bound to be a suc- 
cess, you must not miss it!— The 
Camera Corps for catching careless 
classmates will meet some time during 
the winter and plan their campaign. 
Every member who owns a camera is 
eligible for this corps. Other com- 
mittees will be appointed in good sea- 
son.— The Secretary requests your 
observance of his change of office. He 
also desires information concerning the 
following members: Frank A. Smith, 
Robert J. Burkitt, Angelo Lee, Chas. 
A. Blake, Otis S. Hill, Chas. B. Burke, 
Leo B. Thomas, Arthur B. Simonds, 
Geo. W. Blanchard, Harry A. Potter, 
Maurice J. Cody. —J. B. Noyes is a 
common councilman of the city of 
Boston. — F. S. Rogers, having spent 
the summer at Frankfurt, Germany, in 
the study of his profession, is again in 
New York, 45 W. 45th St. — Rev. A. 
L. Bumpus is at 678 Hackett Ave., 
Milwaukee. — Kenneth Brown is at 
Charlottesville, Va.—F. Tudor has 
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moved to 247 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
—J.M. Howells has returned from 
the West; address, 100 William St., 
New York, where withI. N. P. Stokes 
he practises architecture. — John Duff 
has formed a partnership with Harris 
Livermore, ’01, with offices for the 
general practice of the law at 50 
Congress St., Boston.— W. M. Ran- 
dol’s address is Broadmoor, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.— G. L. Osgood has 
moved his real estate office to 18 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. — Andrew Oliver 
has returned from his year’s trip for 
travel and study in Europe ; he ac- 
cepted a position to the chair of Greek 
in the Visalia High School, Cal., but 
is now vice-principal of the Siskiyou 
Co. High School at Yreka, Cal. The 
present principal of this school is 
Frederick Liddeke, and he intends to 
go to Europe next spring, when Oliver 
will take his place at the head of this 
institution. — W. H. Foley has been 
at the Azores, but has returned to St. 
Louis, where he has made his home 
recently. — A. E. Healey is living at 
Boulder, Colo. — F. W. Burlingham is 
assistant general agent of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Stock Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Il]. — 
W. B. Cohen is with the Library 
Bureau Co., office, 530 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston ; home at Salem. — Rev. Rufus 
S. Chase, after a successful pastorate 
over the church in Easthampton, has 
come to take charge of Emmanuel 
Church, Wakefield. 


1892. 
A. R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover. 

F. L. Kennedy’s address is 43 Ap- 
pleton St., Cambridge. — A. P. Briggs 
is treasurer of the Kansas Bitulithic 
Co., 306 Massachusetts Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. —H. F. Gould’s address is 
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150 High St., Boston. — Jeremiah 
Smith, Jr., is lecturer on Massachu- 
setts practice at the Harvard Law 
School. — Algernon Tassin is an in- 
structor in English at Columbia Uni- 
versity. — Address wanted: Robert 
Carter. — M. E. Ingalls, Jr., is at 26 
Liberty St., New York City, in the 
law firm of Rumsey, Sheppard & 
Ingalls. 
1893. 
S. F. BatcHeper, Sec. 
720 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

Dr. and Mrs. C. R. Bardeen are “at 
home” at 625 Mendota Court, Madi- 
son, Wis. — C. H. Chase should be ad- 
dressed, P. O. Box 8, Waverley. — L. 
A. Coerne received last Commence- 
ment a Ph.D. in Music, special subject 
orchestration, thesis entitled ‘“ Evo- 
lution of Modern Orchestration.” This 
is the first Doctor’s Degree in Music 
ever conferred by an American Univer- 
sity. — R. G. Dodge, for the past four 
years assistant attorney-general, is a 
member of the new law firm of Salton- 
stall, Dodge & Carter, at 60 State St., 
Boston. —G. T. Emerson, of Brook- 
hurst Farm, writes, “‘We have suc- 
ceeded in grafting via our distinguished 
statesman (sic) rural free delivery 
for the customary three cows to the 
mile, and now you should address me 
R. F. D. Bolton,” instead of Hudson, 
Mass.—L. A. Frothingham, Rep., is 
candidate for Mayor of Boston. — J. A. 
Garland writes from North Prudence 
End Farm, Prudence Island, R. L., 
“T am a farmer nine or ten months in 
the year when my address is as above, 
the other two or three months I am, 
as the man with the hoe expresses it, 
a city guy, and my headquarters are 
at 1133 Broadway, New York City.” — 
C. G. Hubbell is instructor in Biblical 
interpretation at the New Church 
Theological School, Cambridge. — Mr. 
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and Mrs. R. Macallister are “at home” 
at 21 Clark Road, Brookline. — H. P. 
Nash has formed a partnership for the 
general practice of law with E. H. 
Wells (Yale, 93) at 150 Nassau St., 
New York City.—H. Saville has 
formed a law partnership with A. M. 
Chandler, at 23 Court St., Boston. — 
F. M. Watters is manager of the hand 
fire extinguisher department of the 
American-LaFrance Fire Engine Co., 
at Elmira, N. Y. — W. R. Sanborn has 
recently become associated with Hay- 
den, Stone & Co., of the Boston and 
New York Stock Exchanges, at 87 
Milk St., Boston. 


1894. 
E. K. Rann, Sec. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

Sylvester Dwight Judd died by 
suicide at Baltimore, Md., Oct. 22. 
He was born at West Orange, N. J., 
June 14,1871. After graduating from 
College he obtained the degree of Ph.D. 
at Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, and was appointed professor of 
biology at that university. He also 
held the position of assistant biologist 
in the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and was the author of many articles on 
biological subjects in reports of the 
Department and in various periodicals. 
He married Helen M. Parkhurst in 
December, 1900. During the past 
year he had suffered from intense 
mental trouble, which he feared would 
become chronic. He took his life de- 
liberately, believing this the more 
unselfish course. He had been in a 
sanatorium until a few months before 
his death.—O. M. W. Sprague has 
resigned his position as assistant-pro- 
fessor of economics at Harvard to 
accept a professorship in the Imperial 
University at Tokio, Japan.— Dr.G. B. 
Magrath is assistant secretary of the 
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State Board of Health, also retaining 
his instructorship in the Harvard Med- 
ical School. — C. B. Earle is in business 
with C. W. Whittier & Bro., real es- 
tate brokers, 70 State St., Boston. — 
E. P. Saltonstall and A. P. Carter are 
members of the law firm of Saltonstall, 
Dodge & Carter, 60 State St., Boston, 
—Gregg & Monk (R. E. Gregg) 
have moved their law offices to 84 
State St., Boston—Rev. G. N. Ed- 
wards has moved from Jewett City, 
Conn., to Port Angeles, Wash., where 
he will be pastor of the Congregational 
Church. — George Oenslager’s address 
is 92 N. Forge St., Akron, O.— E. A. 
Knudsen is Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Legislature of 
the Territorv of Hawaii. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec. 
16 Congress St., Boston. 

In June copies of the Secretary’s 
3d Report were sent to all ’95 men 
who had complied with the Secretary’s 
request to write an account of them- 
selves since the last Report. If there 
are any men who failed to receive a 
Report they are asked to inform the 
Secretary. —M. A. Aldrich is professor 
of economics and sociology at Tulane 
University, New Orleans, La.; from 
1901 to 1905 he was associate professor 
at the same university.—W. M. 
Black’s address is 705 Madison St., 
Lynchburg, Va. — R. W. Emmons, 2d, 
has been elected a director of the Ari- 
zona Commercial Copper Co. — Dr. 
S. K. Fenollosa’s address is 214 North 
Highland Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. — Dr. 
E. V. Huntington is assistant professor 
of mathematics at Harvard University. 
— Dr. F. M. Lowe finished his service 
at the Milwaukee Hospital in June and 
is practising medicine at Brownwood, 
Texas. — John Mack has removed his 
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office to 31 Nassau St., New York City, 
where he is practising law in associa- 
tion with the Hon. W. Bourke Coch- 
ran and Robert J. Fox. — Dr. Freder- 
ick Winslow has removed to 275 
Clarendon St., Boston. 


1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 

Frederic Lawrence Knowles, one of 
the best of the younger American 
poets, died, Sept. 20, at 93 Brunswick 
St., Roxbury, from typhoid fever. He 
had been ill only about three weeks, 
and up to a few hours before his death 
was thought to be convalescent. He 
was born in Lawrence, Sept. 8, 1869, 
the son of the Rev. Daniel C. and Lucia 
M. (Barrows) Knowles. His father 
was a Methodist preacher, and the boy 
lived successively in Lowell, Lynn, and 
Malden. He was educated at public 
schools, and at Tilton Seminary, New 
Hampshire, his father being the prin- 
cipal of that academy. He was gradu- 
ated from Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn., in 1894, and from 
Harvard in 1896. He had taught 
school at Tilton, been a reader for 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., literary ad- 
viser for L. C. Page & Co., and was 
at the time of his death literary adviser 
for Dana Estes & Co. Mr. Knowles 
had written two volumes of verse, “On 
Life’s Stairway,” published in 1900, 
and “ Love Triumphant,” published a 
yearago. He edited “ Practical Hints 
for Young Writers,” 1897; “ Cap and 
Gown,” 2d series, 1897; ‘Golden 
Treasury of American Lyrics,” 1897; 
“A Year Book of Famous Lyrics,” 
1901; ‘A Treasury of Humorous 
Poetry,” 1902; and “ Famous Children 
of Literature.” His “ Love Triumph- 
ant” brought him general recogni- 
tion. He was unmarried.—A. D. 
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Sheffield’s address is 142 Thompson 
St., Springfield. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, JR., Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

R. D. Jenks has become a member 
of the law firm of Brown, Biklé & 
Jenks, 460 Drexel Building, Philadel- 
phia.— H. A. Vanlandingham has been 
elected to the chair of English in 
Mercer University, Macon, Ga. — L. 
Underwood has charge of the man- 
agement of The Garden Studio for L. 
Haberstroh & Son, interior decorators, 
647 Boylston St., Boston; he will still 
continue his professional work as land- 
scape architect at 23 Court St.— A. 
U. Dilley, specialist on oriental rugs, 
has a studio at 5 Park St., Boston. — 
W. B. Truesdell is teaching physics, 
chemistry, and botany at Wilton (Me.) 
Academy.— G. E. Hills has removed 
his law office to 528 Exchange Build- 
ing, Boston. — Dr. H. M. Adler has 
opened an office at 34 East 58th St., 
New York City. — P. M. Wheeler has 
changed his home address to the 
Touraine, 23 Clinton St., Brooklyn. — 
A. W. Ryder is teaching German and 
Sanskrit at the University of Cali- 
fornia.— Dr. H. B. Jackson is prac- 
tising medicine at 39 Lake Ave., Mel- 
rose. 

1898. 
B. H. Hayess, Sec. 
Andover. 

Capt. J. R. Proctor is district secre- 
tary, and occasionally acting governor, 
of Tamboanga, island of Mindanao, 
P. I.— T. Bond is with the Washing- 
ton Times; his home address is 1415 
Chapin St., Washington, D. C.— E. 
T.Gundlach is with Gundlach & Gund- 
lach, advertising agents, 115 Dearborn 
St., Chicago, IIl.. — E. A. Starbuck has 
left the Highland Military Academy, 
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Worcester, and is teaching Latin and 
French in Connecticut, at the West- 
minster School. — O. S. Tonks is pre- 
ceptor in classics at Princeton. — L. L. 
Whitney is principal of the High 
School at Wilton, N. H.—J. E. 
Lansing has left Phillips Andover 
Academy, and is head of the depart- 
ment of chemistry at Hobart College, 
Geneva, N. Y.—G. W. Hinman is 
with the Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
at South Bend, Ind. —J. T. Clark is 
teaching Romance languages at the 
University of California. — J. A. Battis 
is teaching at the Hackley School, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. — The 
following members of ’98 are regis- 
tered in the Graduate School: H. 
L. Gray, C. N. King, H. H. Saun- 
derson, R. P. Utter and P. B. Wells.— 
G. H. Scull has accepted a position 
with the Publicity Bureau in their 
New York offices. —H. J. Holt has 
left the Publicity Bureau in Boston, 
and will return to Mexico to look after 
his interests there.— D. H. Bradlee, 
Jr., has returned to the Shannon Cop- 
per Co., in Arizona.—R. W. P. 
Brown has had charge of the Harvard 
second eleven. —C. C. Payson has 
been reélected treasurer of the St. 
Andrew’s Brotherhood, and is also 
treasurer of the Sunday School Union 
of Massachusetts. — F. P. Westcott is 
with the M. A. Packhard Co., 28 Lin- 
coln St., Boston. — W. A. Adams de- 
livered an address last spring at the 
Illinois College of Law, on “ Bills to 
Remove Cloud from Title.’ —H. K. 
Brent has been stumping New York 
for Jerome.— Benjamin Robbins Cur- 
tis, son of Benjamin Robbins (’75) and 
Mary Gardiner Horsford Curtis, died 
suddenly in Paris, France, on Aug. 26, 
as the result of an operation. He was 
born in Plymouth, Aug. 13, 1878, the 
grandson of Judge B. R. Curtis, ’29, 
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of the United States Supreme Court. 
He prepared for College at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., entering Har- 
vard with the Freshmn Class in 1894. 
He never engaged actively in athletics 
during his college course, but was a 
member of Battery A, M. V.M. He 
was also a member of the Institute of 
1770. After graduation he studied law 
at Columbia, and practised in New 
York, where he lived with his uncle, 
ex-Mayor Seth Low. 


1899. 
ARTHUR ADAMS, Sec. 
48 Congress St., Boston. 

Cameron Blaikie is a member of the 
firm of Trowbridge & Co., bankers and 
brokers, 100 Broadway, New York. — 
R. A. Jackson has opened a law office 
at 50 Congress St.. Boston, and Harold 
Williams, Jr., at 54 Devonshire St., 
Boston. — W. P. Winsor, Jr., when 
last heard from was studying for the 
priesthood at Rome. —G. H. Foster 
is real estate agent, in charge of the 
real estate department of the Lehigh 
Valley R. R. Co., with office at 143 
Liberty St., New York City. —G. L. 
Marten is an accountant in the Philip- 
pines Civil Service, address Manila, 
P. I. — Addresses : Clydus C. Brown, 
Calbayog, Samar, P. I.; J. L. Gleason, 
143 Federal St., Boston; G. A. Good- 
ridge, 24 Park Road, Winchester.—M. 
P. Mason is an instructor in philosophy 
at Princeton; address, 32 Mercer St., 
Princeton, N. J. —J. B. Holden, Jr., 
and J. E. Brooks are partners in the 
firm of C. E. Steere & Co., note brokers, 
17 Water St., Boston; Holden has gone 
to Chicago for six or eight months. — 
F. L. W. Richardson has gone to Paris 
with his family for two years, to con- 
tinue his studies in architecture. — The 
following men are registered in the 
Graduate School: A. S. Eyre, econo- 
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mics; J. S. Galbraith, classical philo- 
logy; S. Peterson, chemistry; J. T. 
Murray, English; Murray is also an 
instructor in English.—C. W. Hood 
is acting as principal of a graded 
school and teaching in the high 
school at Troy, Vt.— W. C. Gordon 
is head of the department of Latin at 
the East Division High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. — C. E. Gilbert is a tutor 
at Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
—S. Campbell is teaching at the Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. 
— P. D. Haughton is assistant secre- 
tary of the City Trust Co., Boston. — 
Frederick Augustus Emerson died of 
typhoid fever on Oct. 2, 1905. — E. K. 
Haskell is with Babcock, Swartwout & 
Co., note brokers, First National Bank 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill.— Pliny Jewell, 
2d, is with the Standard Package 
Company of Boston, at present at 
work in the factory. 


1900. 
Exrot SPALDING, Sec. 
66 Lincoln 8t., Boston. 

A. M. Chandler has formed a part- 
nership as Saville & Chandler, 23 
Court St., Boston, for the general prac- 
tice of law. —G. A. Whittemore is in- 
structor of mathematics in the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. — H. Tappin is a 
partner in the law firm of Adams, 
Clarke & Adams, 15 William St., New 
York City. —G. C. Kimball has been 
appointed chief engineer of the Ameri- 
can Sheet and Tin Plate Co. of Pitts- 
burg. — A. N. Rice and H. B. Stanton 
have opened offices, for the general 
practice of law, at 60 State St., Boston. 
— The following 1900 men are regis- 
tered in the Harvard Graduate School: 
W. R. Castle, Jr., English, is an in- 
structor in English; B. A. G. Fuller, 
philosophy, is an assistant in philoso- 
phy; R. R. Kent, geology, is an as- 
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sistant in geology; C. Bryce, edu- 
cation. Non-resident: C. M. Under- 
wood, Jr., a John Harvard Fellow, 
Romance languages, is at Paris. — Dr. 
Conrad Bell’s address is 802 Main St., 
Waltham. — H.C. Boynton, instructor 
in mining and metallurgy at Harvard, 
has been awarded the Carnegie re- 
search scholarship of $500 by the 
Iron and Steel Institute of London. — 
Charles Osborne is with the B. & S. 
Coal and Coke Co., Du Bois, Pa. — 
A. B. Myrick is teaching Romance 
languages at the University of Ver- 
mont. — F. G. Hopkins is post-office 
clerk at Toledo, O. —J. B. Gore is 
with the American Can Co. 


1901. 
H. B. Crarx, Sec. 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

R. M. Black’s address is Hartshorne, 
Indian Territory ; he is assistant engi- 
neer for the Rock Island Coal Co. — 
C. C. Shippee is with Hornblower & 
Weeks, bankers, 120 Broadway, New 
York. — A. E. Minard is assistant pro- 
fessor of English and philosophy at the 
State Agricultural College, Fargo, N. 
D.—C. C. Brayton is with the Van 
Trent Mining Co., Placer County, Cal. 
—B. Z. Kasson has left his engineer- 
ing position in Mexico and is in Glovers- 
ville, N. Y.—E. A. Nye since leaving 
college has been in Manila, holding 
various positions with the American 
Commercial Co., D. W. Riley & Co.; 
he is now with M. J. Connell, import- 
ing and exporting agent, Orpheum 
Building, Manila, P. I.— E. S. Emer- 
son is with Hornblower & Weeks, bank- 
ers, 53 State St., Boston.— Wm. Rotch, 
Jr., wishes his address changed to 157 
Bay State Road, Boston.—H. H. 
Flower, of Greenfield, intends to open 
a law office in some city on the Pacific 


Coast. —G. E. Behr, Jr., is studying 
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in Heidelberg, Germany.—C. C. 
Davis’s address is 18 Tremont St., 
Boston. — L. S. Jackson’s address is 
9 Desbrosses St., New York. —N. B. 
Vanderhoff bas opened a law office at 
84 State St., Boston. — H. P. Hender- 
son is with the Eustis Mining Co., 
Eustis, P. Q. — J. A. Graydon is with 
the MacDonald & Kiley Co., shoe- 
makers, Cincinnati, O. —G. H. Tower 
is practising law at 25 Broad St., New 
York. — W. H. Laverack is with the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal & Coke 
Co., Tyler, Clearfield County, Pa. — 
John LaFarge, Jr., was ordained to 
the priesthood in the Roman Catholic 
Church at Innsbruck, Austria, on July 
25.— R. S. Greene has been appointed 
U. S. consul at Vladivostok. — W. H. 
Lough is instructor on railway practice 
at the New York School of Commerce. 
— V. Custis is associate professor at 
the University of Washington. — L. 
B. Reed is European auditor for the 
American Radiator Co., with head- 
quarters at 89 Shoe Lane, London, E. 
C., England. — W. H. Bowers is prac- 
tising law at Chambersburg, Pa. — 
W. B. Norris is teaching at the We- 
nonah, N. J., Military Academy. — 
T. Petersson is instructor in Latin at 
the University of California. — J. E. 
Root is teaching physics and chemis- 
try at Phillips Academy, Andover. — 
The following members of the Class 
are registered in the Graduate School: 
H. B. Bigelow, zodlogy; S. H. Bush, 
Romance languages, is an instructor 
in Romance languages; W. H. Claw- 
son, English; G. B. Collier, physics; 
H. S. V. Jones, English; R. G. Usher, 
music, assistant in history. — F. C. 
Ware is chemist at the Naval Proving 
Ground, Indian Head, Md.—P.H. Eley 
is instructor in English at the Western 
University, Pittsburg, Pa.—E. E. 
Greenwood is teaching French and 
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Italian at Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N. H.— M. J. Kling is principal 
of a grammar school at Troy, N. Y. 


1902. 
BaRRETT WENDELL, JR., Sec. 
37 Beacon St., Boston. 

Albert Ehrenfried, Harvard Medi- 
cal M. D., 1905, has been House Offi- 
cer in the First Surgical Service at the 
Boston City Hospital, since July 1. — 
C. H. Schweppe, with Lee, Higginson 
& Co. of Boston, has gone to Chicago 
to take charge of the new branch 
which that house has opened at the 
Rookery. — J. W. Gilles is in a law 
office in Pittsburg. —The following 
are registered in the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School: H. M. Ayres, English; E. 
Bernbaum, English; L. L. Green, eco- 
nomics; E. W. Griffiths, English; 
A. Klock, chemistry; H. L. Movius, 
landscape architecture; L. W. Rid- 
dle, botany, is an Austin Teaching 
Fellow; S. B. Serviss, physics, is 
an assistant in physics. Non-Resi- 
dents abroad: G. R. Lewis is a 
Parker Fellow in London, England, 
economics; A. S. Pease is a Rogers 
Fellow, classical philology; W. J. 
Shepard is a Parker Fellow in Heidel- 
berg, history. — W. E. Benscoter 
is teaching in the Department of 
Commerce and Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont.—J. H. Branson 
is teaching at the Allen School, West 
Newton. — Tileston Chickering has 
been employed by the Carnegie Steel 
Co. of Pittsburg, Pa. -- R. Christenson 
is teaching Latin in the High School 
at Sioux Falls, S. D.— W. H. Claflin 
is teaching at the High School, Quincy. 
—C.C. Colby is a private tutor. — 
G. C. Crawford is in the engineering 
laboratory of the Western Electric 
Co., New York. — J. F. Langmaid and 
J. A. Gibson are teaching chemistry 
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at the Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, O.— Truman Michelson is 
teaching Latin at the University of 
Missouri. — C. F. Nevens is teaching 
at the University Preparatory School, 
Ithaca, N. Y.— I. La V. Powers is 
with the Acker Process Uo., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.— Dudley Tyng is teach- 
ing German at Milton Academy. — 
Harrison Weymouth is with Little, 
Hunt & Co., bankers, Boston. — A. B. 
Wolfe is assistant professor of Eco- 
nomics at Oberlin College, Ohio. 


1903. 


Roger Ernst, Sec. 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

W. S. Bedal is practising law with 
Nagel & Kirby, 700 Security Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. — E. De T. Bechtel is 
in the Harvard Law School, 1st year. 
— A. G. Chandler’s address is 57 Lin- 
coln St., So. Framingham. —G. B. 
Clarke is teaching at the North Caro- 
lina Military Academy, Red Springs, 
N. C.—C. T. Derry, 12 Trowbridge 
St., Cambridge, is teaching Latin and 
German in the Cambridge Latin 
Sehool.—L. J. Eddy is with the 
Youngstown Car Mfg. Co., Youngs- 
town, O.—F. E. Fitts, Jr., has 
changed his address to 951 Exchange 
Bldg., Boston. —S. A. Greeley is with 
Hering & Fuller, sanitary engineers, 
170 Broadway, New York. —M. Hale 
has returned to the Harvard Law 
School, 2d year.— A. J. Hammer- 
slough is with Herrmann, Aukam & 
Co., handkerchief mfrs., 31 Thomas 
St., New York.— F. Jaques was ad- 
mitted to the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
Paris, last April and has returned 
there for another year.—D. W. 
Knowlton is in the Harvard Law 
School, 1st year.—E. L. Lane, 20 
Pleasant St., Spencer, is purchasing 
agent for I. Prouty & Co., shoe mfrs. 
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—R. W. Magrane and E. F. Mann 
are in the Harvard Law School, 1st 
year. — A. B. Parson, 700 Park Ave., 
New York City, is studying at the 
Union Theological Seminary. — G. B. 
Perry is now in the New York office 
of F. S. Moseley & Co., note brokers, 
41 Wall St. —F. B. Riggs is working 
in a naval constructor’s office, Seattle, 
Wash. — P. B. Robinson has gone to 
Washington, D. C., as private secre- 
tary to one of the senators from 
Georgia. — The following members of 
the Class are registered in the Har- 
vard Graduate School: J. M. Adams, 
physics, is also assistant in physics; 
A. C. Boylston, chemistry, is also an 
assistant in chemistry; B. H. Camp, 
mathematics; W. E. Clark, classical 
and Indic philology; F. S. Darrow, 
classical archaeology; A. L. Eaton, 
Romance languages; O. G. Frantz, 
music; R. L. Hawkins, Romance lan- 
guages, is an instructor in this subject; 
F. G. Jackson, chemistry; H. M. Kal- 
len, English; J. F. Krokyn, architec- 
ture; B. S. Lacy, chemistry, is an 
assistant in chemistry; C. B. Loughead, 
classics; H. Mann, German and 
French; C. Read, history and govern- 
ment, is an assistant in history; J. T- 
Sears, history; G. S. Tilley, chemistry; 
K. G. Tourian, Semitic languages and 
history, isan Austin Teaching Fellow. 
Non-resident : J. A. Field is in Berlin, 
a John Harvard Fellow, economics; D. 
P. Lockwood is in Paris, a John Thorn- 
ton Kirkland Fellow, classical philo- 
logy; H. T. Poland, a Rogers Fellow 
at Rennes, France, Celtic; E. Swift, a 
Parker Fellow, at Gottingen, mathe- 
matics; A. M. Thompson, a John Har- 
vard Fellow, at Paris, classical philo- 
logy; C. L. Vaughan, a James Walker 
Fellow, at Berlin, philosophy; C. R. 
Wait, a Nelson Robinson Jr. Fellow, at 
Paris, architecture. — J. E. Tomlinson 
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is with Koller & Smith, dealers in 
office supplies. —C. L. Story is at Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto, Cal. —F. 
S. Shepard is with the Standard Oil 
Co.—F. A. Scott is teaching at the 
Holliston High School.—H. J. Phipps 
is at the Allen School, West Newton, 
teaching physics and chemistry. — P. E. 
Marean is assistant to the professor in 
the engineering laboratory, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.—E. M. 
Greene is teaching German at the 
Cheshire, Conn., School. — F. A. Gold- 
er is teaching history and civics at the 
Tempe, Ariz., Normal School. — E. P. 
Churchill is teaching science at the 
Tarrytown, N. Y., High School. — H. 
M. Boylston is assistant to Prof. Howe 
at Columbia University. — Philip 
Adams is tutor in a private family at 
Ardsley, N. Y.—G. S. Stevenson is 
principal of the Coburn Classical Insti- 
tute, Waterville, Me. 


1904. 
R. S. Watace, Sec. 
404 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

S. T. Callaway is manager of the 
Montreal Locomotive and Machine 
Co. ; address, Imperial Bank Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada.—R. C. Bean is 
teaching science and mathematics at 
Bridgton Academy, North Bridgton, 
Me.— A. W. Belcher is teaching 
mathematics and history at the High 
School, Summit, N. J.— A. W. Beld- 
ing is principal of the High School at 
Shrewsbury.—I. T. Chapman is super- 
intendent of schools in the Russell- 
Huntington District, Mass. — W. F. 
Conant is with the Boston Woven Hose 
Co.— W. H. Cook is in a bank in 
Manchester, N. H.—H. F. C. Dew- 
ing is principal of the Allegheny 
County Academy, at Cumberland, 
Md.— W. Drinkwater is with War- 
ren Bros. Co., Taunton.—W. W. 


the Classes. [ December, 


Fisher is with a trust company in 
Dallas, Texas. — W. P. Grant is prin- 
cipal of the high school at Huron, S. D. 
—H. B. Higgins is with the Pittsburg, 
Pa., Plate Glass Co.—J. M. Hughes 
is with the American Steel and Wire 
Co.—R. T. Millet is with the New 
England Trotting Horse Breeders’ 
Association at Readville.—A. F. 
Reed is teaching Latin at the Bruns- 
wick School, Greenwich, Conn. — L. 
A. Scott is with Kountze Bros., bank- 
ers, New York City. —W. D. Smith 
has changed from the Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Co. of Baltimore, 
to the Bell Telephone Co. of Phila- 
delphia. — V. A. Tsanoff is a soldier 
in the Ecole Militaire at Kniagero, 
Sofia. — R. 8. Wallace is in Christian 
Association work, Buffalo, N. Y.— 
The following members of the Class 
are registered in the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School: P. W. Bridgman, physics; 
H. C. Chapin, chemistry, assistant in 
chemistry; M. Copeland, zoology ; J. 
Daniels, sociology; H. Davenport, ar- 
chitecture ; W. C. Durfee, engineer- 
ing, is an Austin Teaching Fellow; H. 
G. Ferguson, economic geology; W. 
W. Gallagher, English; L. D. Granger, 
metallurgy, is an Austin Teaching 
Fellow; R.C. Griffin, chemistry, is an 
Austin Teaching Fellow ; C. R. Hol- 
man, history; C. P. Huse, economics; 
F. W. Johnston, economics, is an Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellow; H. B. Kipper, 
chemistry, is an Austin Teaching Fel- 
low; G. J. Lenz, German; J. A. Long, 
zodlogy; M. McLeod, English; H. C. 
Nickerson, landscape architecture ; 
F. J. O’Connor, political science ; A. 
H. Pierce, chemistry; C. R. Post, Ro- 
mance languages, is an assistant in 
English ; K. K. Smith, classics, is an 
assistant in fine arts; S. A. Starratt, 
geology, is an Austin Teaching Fel- 
low ; C. E. Tirrell, engineering ; W. 
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C. Titcomb, architecture; A. P. Usher, 
history and economics, is assistant in 
government ; B. C. Van Wye, Eng- 
lish; E. R. Vinal, classics. — H. E. 
Warren, non-resident, holds the Julia 
Amory Appleton Fellowship in ar- 
chitecture. — G. P. Adams is teaching 
psychology, zodlogy, and physiography 
in the Lewis Institute, Chicago.— A. A. 
Osborne is with Post & Flagg, brok- 
ers, Wall St., New York; his perma- 
nent address is 6 Park Place, Newark, 
N. J. — H. D. Brandyce is with the 
Merchants’ Despatch Transportation 
Co., 350 Broadway, New York.—Har- 
old Peabody is with Lee, Higginson & 
Co., bankers, in their Chicago office at 
463 Rookery Bldg. — W. R. Bowie is 
at the Virginia Theological Seminary, 
Alexandria, Va. — John Daniels, the 
Harvard Fellow at the South End 
House, has an article on the Negro 
in Boston, in the October number of 
Charities—R. P. Ferry is in business 
with his uncle in Milwaukee, Wis. — 
Sidney Gunn is at 18 St. John St., 
Jamaica Plain. — Edward Revere Lit- 
tle died at Meredith, N. H., Sept. 2, 
1905. 
1905. 
S. N. Hincxtey, Sec. 
Lawrence, L. I., N. Y. 

Trowbridge Callaway is with Har- 
vey Fisk & Sons, bankers, 62 Cedar St., 
New York City; home address, 21 East 
76th St.—J. A. Moody is teaching 
Latin at St. George’s School, Newport, 
R. I.— W. R. Nelles is instructor in 
English at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. — On Sept. 17 J. 
H. Lathrop was ordained minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, 
Cal. — Howard Wheelock Crosby, 
son of Samuel S. Crosby, died on 
Aug. 3, at Dorchester. He was born in 
Dorchester, Jan. 17, 1883, and was a 
graduate of the Boston Latin School, 
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where he was prominent in the military 
organization and in the glee club. He 
entered Harvard in 1901. While in 
College he took a leading part in the 
Pi Eta plays, and he also belonged to 
the Banjo Club.—The following mem- 
bers of the Class are registered in the 
Graduate School: F. A. Alden, en- 
gineering, is an assistant in mechanical 
drawing; J. R. Barclay, engineering, 
is an assistant in engineering; W. M. 
Barrows, zoology; W. Bellamy, chem- 
istry, is an assistant in chemistry ; J. 
T. Bishop, history, is an assistant in 
history; C. H. Brown, English; E. C. 
Brown, engineering, is an assistant in 
engineering; F. C. Butterfield, music; 
C. B. Clapp, Spanish ; H. H. Coryell, 
sociology; N. Edwards, economics and 
fine arts; G. F. Evans, English; J. 
T. Fenner, modern languages ; H. L. 
Frevert, chemistry, Austin Teaching 
Fellow; H. A. Frost, architecture ; 
J. A. Hare, German ; J. W. Hastings, 
anthropology ; L. Hatch, English ; I. 
B. Joralemon, mining; S. B. Lothrop, 
architecture; W. F. Maag, philosophy; 
F. R. Mason, economics, is an assistant 
in economics; A. H. Moore, botany ; 
R. A. Moore, classics ; J. A. O’Keefe, 
philosophy ; L. Sargent, physics ; 
H. M. Sheffer, philosophy; L. L. 
Silverman, mathematics; H. M. Stern, 
architecture ; G. N. Terzieff, chem- 
istry, is an assistant in chemistry; F. 
A. Waterhouse, Romance languages; 
A. L. Wheeler, chemistry; L. H. 
Whitney, chemistry. — Non-resident: 
C. L. Chandler is a G. W. Dillaway 
Fellow in history. —C. A. Barnes is 
teaching mathematics at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H.—A. C. Bur- 
rill is teaching in Miss Keller’s School, 
New York. — W. D. Clark is teaching 
science and mathematics at Dummer 
Academy, South Byfield.—E. M. Hea- 
gan is principal of the Jonesport, Me., 
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High School. — F. Fraser is teaching 
in the West Chester, Pa., High School. 
—C. M. Flagg is teaching at the Rock- 
land Military Academy, West Leba- 
non, N. H.—W. W. Dennett is teach- 
ing chemistry in the Lowell High 
School.— D. W. Davis is teaching 
zoology at the University of Califor- 
nia. — P. P. Crosbie is a resident at 
Gordon House Settlement, New York 
City, working with the Metropolitan 
Finance Co. — E. A. Hecker is teach- 
ing at Hackley School, Tarrytown, 
N. Y. —F. J. Hess is teaching at the 
Sanborn Seminary, Kingston, N. H. 
—C. H. Hickey is assistant analyst 
for the State Board of Health, Bos- 
ton. —S. N. Hinckley is with Moffat 
& White, bankers, New York City. — 
G. W. Lewis is with W. A. Reed & 
Co., Boston, as bond salesman.—Keith 
McLeod is with Hard & Rand, im- 
porters of coffee.—J. M. McNamara is 
teaching science in the Gardiner, Me., 
High School. — Lewis Meriam is with 
Burton, Pierce & Co., Boston. —J. 
A. P. Neal is teaching English in 
the Duluth, Minn., High School. — 
W. R. Nelles is instructor in English 
at the University of Wisconsin. —C. 
L. Olds is teaching at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H.—Palfrey Per- 
kins is teaching at the Ridge School, 
Washington, Conn. — H. P. Pratt is 
teaching at DeKoven Hall, Tacoma, 
Wash. — H. Raymond is assistant in 
Astronomy at the Dudley Observa- 
tory, Albany, N. Y. —J. A. Reeves is 
teaching classics in the Asheville, 
N.C., Sehool.—L. D. Rhoads is teach- 
ing at the Summit, N. J., Academy. 
—G. H. Robinson is teaching in the 
McKinley High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
—C. A. R. Sanborn is teaching at the 
Foster School, Cornwall, Conn. — A. 
W. Smith is teaching at the High 
School, North Dartmouth. —C. L. 


Non-Academic. 
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Staples is teaching at Cheltenham Mili- 
tary Academy, Ogontz, Pa. —G. G. 
Steele is teaching chemistry at Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore, Pa. — L. 
F. Swift is teaching chemistry at the 
Lowell High School. —C. C. Weeks 
is teaching at the University School, 
San Francisco, Cal.— O. E. Pome- 
roy is to go to Canton Christian Col- 
lege, Canton, China, to teach English 
and mathematics. — R. W. Lord is a 
chemist with Carter White Lead Co., 
Montreal. — W. W. Barker is at the 
Hazen School, Morristown, N. J., as 
master in Latin and Greek. — J. V. 
Blanchet is teaching French in the 
Chestnut Hill Academy, Pa. — Alden 
Brooks is at the University School, 
Baltimore, teaching history, English, 
and athletics.—F. L. Candee is at 
Heathcote Hall School, Rye, N. Y., as 
master.— W. H. Davis is teaching 
English, mathematics, and history at 
the Ethical Culture High School, New 
York City. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


H. W. Williams, L. S. S. ’98, who is 
supervisor of drawing in the Haver- 
hill public schools, has prepared a series 
of drawing helps for teachers, in more 
than 70 different sheets. His address 
is 44 Arlington St., Haverhill. 

Baron Jutaro Komura, | ’77, chief 
Japanese envoy in the peace negotia- 
tions at Portsmouth, N. H., returned 
to Japan late in September. 

Capt. A. T. Mahan, h ’95, delivered 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, on Oct. 
21, an address on Admiral Nelson, in 
celebration of the centennial of the 
battle of Trafalgar. 

J. F. Fitzgerald, M.S. ’85, Dem., is 
a candidate for Mayor of Boston. 

Prof. Wilhelm Ostwald will deliver 
the Ingersoll Lecture. 
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Dr. William Nelson Deming, Jr., 
m °78, died suddenly from heart 
trouble in Perryville, South Kings- 
town, R. I., on Sept. 14. Dr. Deming 
was the son of William Nelson and 
Naomi Deming and was born in Provi- 
dence, R. I., in 1856. He attended 
private, public, and the high schools 
there and then entered the Harvard 
Medical School. He graduated there 
in 1878 and returned to Providence, 
where he began the practice of medi- 
cine with his father, one of the lead- 
ing physicians of the city. With the 
exception of one year, during which 
time he practised in Detroit, Mich., 
he had lived in Providence practically 
all his life. After his father’s death, 
several years ago, Dr. Deming, Jr., 
lived with his mother and still con- 
tinued the practice of medicine until 
about three years ago, when he married 
Miss Lottie B. Eddy, and deciding to 
retire from the active practice of medi- 
cine, built a house at Perryville, simply 
practising medicine since that time 
about the village. 

C. S. Dow, s 97, is with the Inter- 
continental Correspondence Univer- 
sity; address, 1425 T St., N. W,, 
Washington, D. C. 

J. P. B. Duffy, J ’04, is a member of 
the Rochester, N. Y., Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Edward Wadsworth Shead, 
m ’01, died from a fall from a roof, at 
Seattle, Wash., Aug. 19, 1905. He 
was born in Eastport, Me., Feb. 9, 
1874, the son of Edward E. Shead. 
He studied at Brown University ; 
graduated at the Harvard Medical 
School; and then went to Seattle, 
where he was practising his profession. 

William Leavitt Jackson, m ’76, 
died at Bad Nauheim, Germany, on 
June 21, 1905. He was born at Gard- 
iner, Me., Jan. 23, 1853. 


Non-Academic. 
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Dr. F. E. Clark, m’01, of Boston, 
was arrested for taking photographs 
of Port Royal, Jamaica, on the tech- 
nical charge of being a spy ; but he 
was subsequently released by the Brit- 
ish authorities. 

Dr. F. A. Gibbs, d ’04, has an office 
on High St., Somersworth, N. H. 

J. M. McNamara, s 05, is teaching 
physics and chemistry at the Gardiner 
High School. 

Dr. Frederick Arnold Smith, m ’78, 
died at Belhart, Tex., Sept. 26, 1905, 
from tuberculosis. He was born in 
Hartford, Ct., 50 years ago, but when 
about eight years old his parents re- 
moved from Hartford to Springfield ; 
after being graduated at the Wilbra- 
ham Academy, he went to the Harvard 
Medical School, and upon his gradu- 
ation there pursued post-graduate work 
in Heidelberg, Berlin, and Vienna. 
Upon the completion of his studies he 
practised for many years in Boston and 
then for a time abandoned practice 
on account of his health, resuming his 
profession for about a year in Hart- 
ford, Ct. He afterward went to Bos- 
ton and began practising there again, 
but about five years ago his health be- 
came so bad that he was compelled to 
give up active life altogether, and 
since that time he had spent most of 
his time in Florida. 

Theodore Eaton, /’99, Rep., was a 
candidate from Wakefield to the Mass. 
House. 

Edward Francis Galligan, m ’81, a 
member of the Medical Association, 
the Taunton (Mass.) Physicians’ Club, 
and the Clover Club of Boston ; city 
physician of Taunton in 1884, a mem- 
ber of the board of pension examiners 
for the district, died at his home in 
Taunton, Sept. 26, after an illness of 
two years. He was born at Taunton, 
Dec. 1, 1856. 
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Prof. C. M. Bakewell, p ’92, has re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Arts 
privatim from Yale University, where 
he is teaching philosophy. 

H. L. Beyer, 1 02, has changed his 
address from Chicago to Grinnell, Ia. 

Judge Daniel Ephraim Safford, / 
50, for 18 years judge of the First 
District Court, which sits at Salem, 
died Sept. 1, 1905, at his home in Bev- 
erly. He was born in Hamilton, Feb. 
5, 1826, and was graduated from 
Williams College in 1848. He was 
graduated from the Harvard Law 
School in 1850 and for many years 
practised law in Salem. He served in 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. For 35 years he was town 
treasurer, and nearly all that time 
served as moderator at the town meet- 
ings. He leaves a wife and three 
children. 

W. S. Jones, Div. ’00, is pastor of 
the Channing Memorial Church, at 
Newport, R. I. 

Herman Snow, t ’43, died in Cam- 
bridge, Aug. 23, 1905. He was born 
in Pomfret, Vt., April 9,1812. After 
graduating from the Harvard Divinity 
School in 1843, he was ordained a 
Unitarian minister in Boston, Jan. 1, 
1845. The years 1845-46 he spent as 
pastor at Brooklyn, Conn. ; then for a 
year he was at Westford; then he 
went to Rockford, IIl., for a year ; he 
returned to Massachusetts in 1849, and 
was settled at Montague fora year and 
ahalf. Then he went to California 
and kept a book-store. In 1866-67 he 
had a parish at East Marshfield. For 
many years he had been in retirement 
at Cambridge. He became a Spirit- 
ualist, and wrote several books on 
Spiritualism, including “Spirit Inter- 
course.” At the Divinity School he 
had for classmates Joseph H. Allen 
and John Weiss. 


Non-Academic. 
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G. W. Presby, s ’00, has gone to the 
City of Mexico as agent for Provi- 
dence, R. I., manufacturers of cotton 
machinery. 

Dr. M. H. A. Evans, m ’02, is assist- 
ant physician at the Adams Nervine 
Hospital, Jamaica Plain. 

James Madison Barker, L. S. ’62, 
died suddenly at the Union Club, Bos- 
ton, on Oct. 2. He was born in Pitts- 
field, Oct. 23, 1839; graduated at 
Williams College, 1860 ; studied law 
for a year in New York City, and then 
at the Harvard Law School; was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1863 and practised 
in Pittsfield until his appointment to 
the Mass. Superior Court in 1882; 
in 1891 Gov. Russell promoted him to 
the Supreme Court. He was a mem- 
ber of the Mass. House, 1872-73; 
commissioner to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of tax and exemption law 
revision, 1874-75; commissioner to 
consolidate public statutes, 1881-82 ; 
delegate to the National Republican 
Convention, 1880. In 1864 he married, 
at Bath, N. Y., Helena Carter Whit- 
ing, who died in 1889. Four daugh- 
ters and a son, John Barker, / ’02, 
survive. 

O. F. Cutts, L. S. 03, and F. G. 
Dorety, J ’03, are practising law at 
Seattle, Wash. 

Oliver Stevens, L. S. ’49, died at 
North Andover, Aug. 23, 1905. He 
was born in Andover in 1850 ; gradu- 
ated from Bowdoin; studied at the 
Harvard Law School, and was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1850. He was presi- 
dent of the Boston Common Council ; 
delegate to the Charleston Demo- 
cratic Convention in 1860; Eastern 
manager of Douglas’s campaign, 1861; 
and in 1874 he was elected district 
attorney of Suffolk County, an office 
which he resigned only three weeks 
before his death. 
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Commander Alexander McCrackin, 
1’85, U. S. N., has been relieved from 
duty on the Des Moines, to be pro- 
moted captain. 

Dr. George Woodbury Marsters, m 
’65, a former resident of Manchester, 
died Sept. 17 at the National Military 
Home near Leavenworth, Kan., after a 
long illness. He was a native of Man- 
chester, where he was born July 1, 
1833, and was a son of the late Capt. 
Issachar Woodbury Marsters and his 
wife Hannah (Lee). He served in the 
United States Navy during the Civil 
Waras assistant surgeon. Afterwards 
he was a practising physician in Som- 
erville, Mass., Calumet, Mich., and 
Cawker City, Kan. He was unmarried. 

Dr. Hiram Chaney Vaughan, m’64, 
acting assistant surgeon in the Navy 
during the Civil War, who retired 
from practice in 1867, died at his home 
in Foxcroft, Maine, Aug. 19, 1905. 

Dr. Robert Edwin Jameson, m ’61, 
died at Jamaica Plain, Aug. 4, 1905, 
after an illness of three hours. He was 
born at Lynn, Sept. 18, 1837, the son 
of Robert and Mary C. (Smith) Jame- 
son. He attended the Lymn schools. 
After graduating from the Medical 
School he served as hospital steward 
of the 11th Mass. Vols., and later as 
assistant surgeon and surgeon in the 
29th Mass. Vols., during the Civil 
War. He practised medicine for a 
while at Kingston, N. C., then at Ab- 
ington, and in 1871 he settled in 
Jamaica Plain. A widow, two daugh- 
ters, and two sons survive him. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. Inno other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
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quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily press. 


The Cambridge Edition of ‘The 
Complete Poetical Works of Lord 
Byron” was wisely intrusted to Paul 
E. More, p ’93, whose remarkable 
essay on Byron, printed in the Aélantic 
half a dozen years ago, clearly pointed 
to him as the best possible editor. 
And in the drudgery of editing, Mr. 
More proves himself as thorough and 
enlightened as he is in the higher 
walks of criticism. He has chosen the 
edition of 1832-33 as the basis of his 
text, collating it with the recent edi- 
tion by Mr. E. H. Coleridge. He has 
brought order out of the confusion of 
spelling and punctuation — matters 
which Byron cared not a fig about. 
The still harder problem of arrange- 
ment he has solved by classifying the 
poems in a few general groups, and 
printing those of each group in chrono- 
logical order. His notes, brief because 
they had to be, are full of pith, and 
give the requisite facts about the date 
and circumstances of composition, or 
the key to allusions. Most remarkable 
of allis Mr. More’s introductory essay, 
in which, after telling very concisely 
the story of Byron’s life, he proceeds 
to criticise Byron’s genius and per- 
formance. Here, according to his 
wont, Mr. More goes to the heart of 
the matter. His analysis of the 
“feeling for nature,” for instance, 
could hardly be improved on, nor 
could his general insistence on the 
greatness of Byron, his classic trend 
(in spite of much evident Romanti- 
cism), and his intense interest in man. 
Mr. More does not slur Byron’s de- 
fects, whether in art, character, or 
attitude, but he rightly emphasizes his 
positive qualities, the qualities which 
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give him permanence. A return to 
Byron from much of our present lite- 
rary and poetic froth and scum would 
be a healthy reaction; Mr. More makes 
an ideal guide for such a journey, and 
the publishers have done their part in 
putting all the poems and the notes 
into a single, not large, finely printed 
volume. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $3.) 

The Committee of Fifty, which be- 
gan in 1893 to investigate the Liquor 
Problem, has issued five important 
volumes on the subject. Now it brings 
out in a single small volume a very 
readable summary of its work. Prof. 
F. G. Peabody, ’69, secretary of the 
Committee, contributes a brief intro- 
duction, in which he sets forth the 
lines along which the investigation was 
pursued. The chairman, Dr. J. S. 
Billings, follows with a summary of 
the physiological aspects. At the out- 
set he gives a table of the percentage 
by weight of alcohol in ordinary 
wines, liquors, and beers : the average 
figures run from 3.8 for American 
lager beer and 5. for English ale and 
cider to 51. for absinthe and 60. for 
rum. In addition these ‘patent 
medicines” are mentioned: Drake’s 
Plantation Bitters, 27.6; Boker’s Stom- 
ach Bitters, 35.6; Paine’s Celery 
Compound, 17.-; Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
21.5 ; Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 15.8; and 
Greene’s Nervura, 14.2. These are all 
suspiciously popular among teetotal- 
ers. Dr. Billings discusses the 
amount of alcohol that can be taken 
without injurious effects. He con- 
siders it undesirable to give systematic 
instruction to all children in the prim- 
ary schools on the subject of alcoholic 
drinks. The judicial character of his 
paper is most refreshing. Pres. C. W. 
Eliot, 53, summarizes the legislative 
aspects — licenses, restrictions on the 
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sale, etc. On page 62 he gives a list, 
unfortunately too long for printing 
here, of desirable restrictions. Mr. 
H. W. Farnam takes up the eco- 
nomic aspects ; Mr. Jacob L. Greene 
has a note on the ethical aspects ; 
and Raymond Calkins, ’90, concludes 
with “Substitutes for the Saloon.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.) 

Dr. George M. Gould, ¢ ’74, M.D., 
has gathered into a volume his recent 
papers. This forms Volume 1 of 
his “ Biographic Clinics” and is spe- 
cially devoted to “the influence of 
visual function, pathologic and physio- 
logic, upon the health of patients.” 
The papers— except two, on J. A. 
Symonds and Taine —are addressed 
primarily to specialists, although they 
concern matters of general import- 
ance. Dr. Gould discusses, for in- 
stance, the optic and ocular factors in 
the etiology of scoliosis of school chil- 
dren, and the relation of visual func- 
tion to handwriting and to school 
hygiene, going into the question of 
desks and posture, and illustrating his 
points by several cuts. In “ Dextral- 
ity and Sinistrality,” he offers a new 
explanation of righthandedness and 
warns against the attempt to cultivate 
ambidextrality. Other chapters take 
up migraine, slight errors of refraction, 
problems of presbyopia and mathe- 
matically perfect eyes. Dr. Gould is 
a strenuous fighter, as readers of his 
earlier books are aware. In a paper 
on “ The Reception of Medical Dis- 
coveries,” he hits hard at the recalci- 
trants who have not accepted his view 
of eye-strain. Whatever may be the 
final result, —if it should be found, 
for instance, that eye-strain is not so 
general a cause of disease as Dr. Gould 
declares, — only good, and great good, 
can come from forcing the medical 
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profession to give the subject a full 
test. In addition to his eminence as 
a specialist, Dr. Gould has a clear, 
rapid style, which gives him a great 
advantage in spreading his views. 
(Blakiston : Philadelphia. Cloth, $1.) 

“The Ancient Grudge” is the latest 
novel by Arthur S. Pier, ’95. The scene 
is laid in ‘ Avalon ’— presumably Pitts- 
burg, and the action turns on the 
ancient antagonism between capital 
and labor. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, $1.50.) 

“The Children of the Night,” by 
Edwin A. Robinson, Sp. ’96, has been 
reissued, doubtless in response to the 
demand which Pres. Roosevelt’s re- 
cent praise has created for these 
poems. They are well worth reprint- 
ing, and their merit was recognized by 
some readers on their first publication. 
It is a pity that the fad of printing 
short poems at the top of the page — 
an inch of text and four or five inches 
of lower margin — still prevails with 
some New York publishers; for Mr. 
Robinson’s work is genuine, and does 
not deserve to have even the sugges- 
tion of a fad in its make-up. (Scrib- 
ner: New York. Cloth, $1 net.) 

“St. Abigail of the Pines,” by Wm. 
Allen Knight, Div. Sch. ’05, is a real- 
istic picture of life among the fisher 
folk of the North Shore. But, al- 
though realistic as far as regards dia- 
lect and local color, it is touched with 
the sentiment which has made Mr. 
Knight’s earlier books popular. (Pil- 
grim Press: Boston.) 

William J. Long, ’92, whose books 
of nature for the young have a wide 
popularity, has gone beyond his usual 
New England beat in “ Northern 
Trails,” which are laid in Newfound- 
land and Labrador. He follows his 
well-known custom of humanizing the 
wild animals; and lest the scientific 
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critics, who have heretofore questioned 
his accuracy, should repeat that 
charge, he states that “every smallest 
incident recorded here is as true as 
careful and accurate observation can 
make it.” His subjects are beasts, 
birds, and fish, for all of which he 
seems to have an equal curiosity; al- 
though the wolf plays the largest réle 
here. The volume is profusely illus- 
trated by Charles Copeland. (Ginn: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

T. C. Dawson, [’87], U.S. Minister 
to San Domingo, is writing the life of 
Pres. McKinley for the American 
Statesmen, second series. 

The Proceedings of the Universal 
Congress of Lawyers and Jurists, held 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair in Sep- 
tember, 1904, have been edited in a 
handsome volume by V. Mott Porter, 
’92, the secretary of the Congress. 
The papers and addresses, by some of 
the most distinguished jurists in the 
world, merited preservation in this 
form. Several great topics were dealt 
with, and their discussion by members 
of the Congress adds to the value of 
the papers on them. Mr. Mott did 
admirable work in helping to organize 
and direct the Congress, and his ed- 
itorial work is no less excellent. (A 
limited number of copies of the Report 
are for sale. Apply to V. Mott Por- 
ter, 220 N. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo.) 

“Part of a Man’s Life” is the title 
of the latest collection of essays by 
Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41. Many of 
the papers have appeared in the Ailan- 
tic Monthly, or elsewhere, and they all 
have that characteristic bonhomie 
which Col. Higginson imparts to his 
literary work. They cover a wide 
range of subjects—children, butter- 
flies, American audiences, Una Haw- 
thorne, Wordsworth’s country, books 
unread, letters of mark, etc., etc. The 
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balance is pretty evenly kept between 
reminiscence and criticism; but there 
is also good evidence of the author’s 
love of nature and acute observation. 
Perhaps “ The Child and his Dreams” 
is the most unusual of the 14 papers 
printed here. There are several ex- 
cellent portraits of celebrities and fac- 
similes of letters. The make-up of 
the book is very striking. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, $2.50 net.) 

The Rev. Loring W. Batten, ’85, 
rector of St. Mark’s Church, New 
York, has published a readable volume 
on “ The Hebrew Prophet.” He treats 
his subject on all sides, discussing the 
prophet’s call and credentials, the pro- 
phetic institution, revelation as made 
to the prophet, his relation to the state 
and to the church, and the value of 
his writings. The book represents 
much study. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo.) 

“ Emerson, Poet and Thinker,” by 
Elizabeth Luther Cary, is a beautiful 
book, which may be recommended to 
persons who desire an easy access to 
the life and writings of Emerson. 
Miss Cary writes pleasantly, popu- 
larly, but without sinking to the level 
of mere bookmaking. She has gleaned 
extensively the opinions of Emerson’s 
biographers and critics, and she has a 
deft skill in making an attractive pro- 
duct. Her own judgments are not al- 
ways important, but they are modestly 
put forward, and what one remembers 
chiefly is the pleasant atmosphere 
pervading the whole book. In her 
chapter on the French and German 
estimates of Emerson, she brings to- 
gether some material out of reach of 
the average reader. The beauty of 
the book deserves particular praise. 
Among its 20 photogravures are sev- 
eral portraits of Emerson and of Car- 
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lyle, Furness, Hawthorne, Sanborn, 
Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, Alcott, and 
Hermann Grimm, besides views of 
Emerson’s house, study, and grave. 
This excellent scheme of illustration 
gives us an interesting gallery of the 
poet-seer’s intimates and environ- 
ment. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 
large 8vo, $3.50 net.) 

“ Paintings of the Louvre — Italian 
and Spanish,” by Dr. Arthur Mahler 
in collaboration with Carlos Blacker 
and W. A. Slater, ’81, is more than an 
ordinary handbook. Its aim is to take 
up every one of the paintings of the 
two schools mentioned, to describe it 
sufficiently and give a general idea of 
its relation to the other works by its 
master, or, when it happens to be un- 
usually important, to show its position 
in the development of the school te 
which it belongs. Dr. Mahler, from 
whose notes most of the analyses are 
taken, certainly possesses a well-de- 
fined knowledge of his subject, and an 
unusual skill in describing paintings 
so as to bring them before the reader 
whom he teaches to enjoy, and to 
enjoy intelligently. The many half- 
tones, though inevitably small, serve 
to recall the most noteworthy of the 
paintings and to illustrate the critic’s 
remarks on their composition. The 
authors state that they expect to go 
on and treat the other schools of paint- 
ing in the same manner, and it is to be 
hoped that they will do so, for the 
usefulness and interest of this volume 
cannot be questioned. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
profusely illustrated, $2.) 

Among the many books which the 
recent most wholesome desire to popu- 
larize a knowledge of nature and of 
the animal kingdom has produced, 
we have seen none so beautiful as 
“Wild Wings,” by the Rev. Herbert 
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K. Job, 88. It consists of nearly 20 
sketches describing his adventures with 


camera in the study of birds in Florida, 


on the coasts of New England and 
Canada, and in the great forests. 
He tells not only his own adventures, 
but gives incidentally much informa- 
tion in regard to the habits and hab- 
itations of the birds that he photo- 
graphs. Among other things, he 
makes it clear that hunting with a 
camera is not less exciting than hunt- 
ing with a gun, that it calls for not 
less endurance, and that it requires 
more patience, nerve, and skill. If 
any one doubts this, let him read the 
chapters on “Bird Rock” and on ‘‘ The 
New Sport of ‘Hawking.’” The il- 
lustrations — 160 in number — which 
Mr. Job provides bear witness to his 
success as a camera sportsman. They 
have been so perfectly printed that it 
is hard to see how the half-tone pro- 
cess can go any farther. They form 
a series of great interest to bird-lov- 
ers, and in addition they present scores 
of beautiful views of land, sea, and 
sky. Simply as a specimen of beau- 
tiful illustrating and bookmaking 
“Wild Wings ” ought to have many 
buyers. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, small 4to, $3 net.) 
Judge Henry A. Shute, ’79, has 
written in “ Real Boys” a middle-aged 
man’s recollections of his boyhood. 
Among his dramatis personae, besides 
himself — Plupy—are Beany, Pewt, 
Bug, Skinny, Chick, and many of the 
other boys and girls who figure in “ The 
Real Diary of a Real Boy” and in 
“Sequil.” Some of the old pranks 
are retold, and a good many new ones 
are introduced. We have a lively 
picture of juvenile life at Exeter 
thirty-five years ago, with the conflicts 
between the “townies” and the 
“stewed cats,” the mock battles, the 
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prize-fight, the fishing trip up the 
river, the football game, the assembly, 
and a dozen other affairs, all described 
with much vivacity. This book ought 
to delight boys, although it will prob- 
ably attract grown-up readers less 
than the preceding boys’ autobiogra- 
phies did. For here Judge Shute is 
competing with all adult writers on 
boy life, from Tom Hughes and Mr. 
Aldrich down to the present; whereas 
in the “ Real Diary” and in “ Sequil” 
he gave us an authentic fragment of 
boyhood itself. (G. W. Dillingham 
& Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo, il- 
lustrated.) 

C. W. Mixter, p ’93, now professor 
at the University of Vermont, has 
edited, with an introduction and bio- 
graphical sketch, the “ Sociological 
Theory of Capital,” being a reprint of 
John Rae’s “ New Principles of Polit- 
ical Economy, 1834.” 

H. R. Meyer, ’92, sometime instruct- 
or in Economics at Harvard, now as- 
sistant professor at the University of 
Chicago, has published an important 
book on “Government Regulation of 
Railway Rates.’’ 

“ The Question of Our Speech,” and 
the “Lesson of Balzac,” two lectures 
which Henry James, L.S. ’62, deliv- 
ered last season, have been printed 
in a convenient little volume. Mr. 
James’s efforts to correct the distress- 
ing shrillness, often accompanied by 
nasality, of the American voice, and 
the slipshod American diction, deserve 
commendation. But let us hope that 
in our search for improvement we 
shall not adopt the vices of English 
intonation and utterance, to wit — the 
drawl, the rising inflection, and the hot- 
potato-in-the-mouth quality, of much 
English speaking. Mr. James himself 
startled a Harvard audience by saying 
labor’atory, figger, clark, ete., ete. His 
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paper on Balzac will be read by his 
acolytes as reverently as if it were a 
new Epistle of St. James. To others, 
it will be interesting for its revelation 
of Mr. James’s ideals as a novelist, 
and for its illustration of the lengths to 
which an over-subtilizing mind can 
go in putting into 60 pages what might 
be put in 20. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1 net.) 

William G. Howard, ’91, instructor 
in German at Harvard, has edited 
Grillparzer’s story, “Der Arme Spiel- 
mann,” for Heath’s Modern Language 
Series. He provides ample notes and 
a vocabulary, besides a brief introduc- 
tion in which he points out the pecul- 
iar attractiveness of this by-product 
of the Austrian dramatist’s genius. 
(Heath: Boston. Limp boards, 16mo.) 

Prof. Harry E. Burton, ’90, pro- 
fessor of Latin in Dartmouth College, 
has edited “Selections from Livy” 
which embrace characteristic passages 
from Book 1 to Book xiv. It is evi- 
dently desirable that the student’s vo- 
cabulary should be enriched and his 
interest maintained by varied read- 
ing like this, instead of sticking to 
one book or two, as is usually done. 
Moreover, the selections extend the 
student’s knowledge of Roman history, 
for they run from Aeneas and Alba 
Longa to the Battle of Pydna and the 
capture of Perseus. Several good maps 
are introduced, and ample notes, set 
at the foot of each page, elucidate 
the text. (Ameriean Book Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.25). 

Drs. J. G. Mumford, ’85, and A. K. 
Stone, ’83, are joint authors of “Sur- 
gical Aspects of Digestive Disorders,” 
the purpose of which is to present an 
estimate of what surgery may accom- 
plish in diseases of the abdominal di- 
gestive organs. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, $2.50 net.) 
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G. P. Winship, ’93, has edited “ Sail- 
ors’ Narratives of Voyages along the 
New England Coast, 1524-1624,” in- 


‘eluding those of Verrazano, Gosnold, 


Pring, Champlain, Weymouth, Pop- 
ham and Gilbert, Hudson, Argall, John 
Smith, and Dermer. His book is printed 
in a limited edition by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Many, who had been diverted from 
Tibullus by the faint praise bestowed 
on him in manuals of literature, may 
well find their way to him through the 
translation of his “ Elegies” by Theo- 
dore C. Williams, ’76. (R. G. Badger: 
The Gorham Press, Boston.) The 
poet’s fundamental tenderness and 
simplicity, which somewhat atone for 
his lack of sturdier virtues, are well 
rendered here; there is an occasional 
infusion of more boisterous sentiment 
and even humor, which in Tibullus is 
mainly unconscious — but nobody will 
reproach the translator for such infi- 
delities. The metre chosen for most of 
the pieces is, appropriately, the elegiac 
quatrain, though Mr. Williams secures 
variety —at the sacrifice of better 
taste, perhaps—by adopting other 
verse-forms here and there. We shall 
await with interest Mr. Williams’s pro- 
posed version of the “ Aeneid.” 

“Electromagnetic Theory of Light,” 
by Charles Emerson Curry, ’89. (Mac- 
millan: London. Cloth, 8vo, 12s. net.) 
The electromagnetic theory of light 
first enunciated by Clerk Maxwell is 
the greatest physical theory of to-day. 
This theory makes light and heat elec- 
trical phenomena. It supposes an elec- 
tromagnetic ether which is the seat and 
transmitter not only of electric and 
magnetic energy but also of light and 
heat. The most striking and interest- 
ing proof of the truth of this theory 
is found in the working of wireless 
telegraphy. The experimenters have 
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found that the whole subject is con- 
tained in the pages of Clerk Maxwell’s 
classic treatise on electricity and mag- 
netism, published more than 30 years 
ago —a treatise in which the electro- 
magnetic theory of light was treated 
in all of its essential features. Even 
to-day, with the multitude of treatises 
on electricity, Maxwell’s book holds 
its preéminence: a marvelous intellec- 
tual achievement only paralleled by 
Newton’s “Principia,” or Laplace’s 
‘‘Mécanique Céleste.” Maxwell’s 
work, however, is very difficult read- 
ing, and the late lamented Prof. Row- 
land, perhaps the most distinguished 
electrician of America since Joseph 
Henry, once said to the author of this 
review that he had worn out two copies 
of Maxwell’s treatise and was on his 
way to wear out a third. Forty years 
ago Bowditch’s translation of Laplace’s 
“ Mécanique Céleste” was considered 
a great achievement. The increase in 
mathematical knowledge and facility 
in using mathematical methods is 
strikingly exemplified by the number 
of scholars who can read and expound 
Maxwell’s treatise, which in its treat- 
ment of complex and subtle phenome- 
na is a far more difficult book than the 
“Mécanique Céleste.” Dr. Curry 
has been a careful and assiduous stu- 
dent of Maxwell’s book and of Helm- 
holtz and Boltzman’s expositions of 
the electromagnetic theory; and his 
book will prove of great value to the 
student of mathematical physics; for 
in one treatise will be found the work 
of the most distinguished commenta- 
tors of Maxwell’s theory. 

Max Winkler, ’89, Professor of Ger- 
man in the University of Michigan, has 
edited, for Holt’s series of Selected 
German Texts, Goethe’s Iphigenie auf 
Tauris. In addition to the usual notes 
and comments, he provides introduct- 
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ory material of unusual range and 
interest, concerning not only the legend 
of Orestes among the Ancients but in 
modern literature before Goethe, and 
the genesis of the tragedy in Goethe’s 
hands. He tells also how the drama 
was received, and how Schiller criti- 
cised it; he compares the German 
with the Greek [phigenie ; and, finally, 
he discusses Goethe’s technique and 
the influence of Wieland. Whoever 
uses this edition may rest assured that 
he is in the hands of a thorough editor. 
(Holt: New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

G. P. Winship, ’93, librarian of the 
John Carter Brown Library at Provi- 
dence, R. I., has edited in a handsome 
small volume the proceedings at the 
dedication of the library building. 
They include addresses by W. V. 
Kellen, and Prof. F. J. Turner. (Pub- 
lished by the Library.) 

Dr. M. W. Mather, ’90, formerly 
instructor in Latin at Harvard, has 
edited “Caesar: Episodes from the 
Gallic and the Civil Wars,” for school 
use. The advantage of having students 
make the acquaintance of the “Civil 
War” need not be pointed out. The 
episodes chosen for reading from the 
“Gallic War” include the Helvetian 
War, the first and second expeditions 
to Britain, the battles at Gergovia and 
Alesia, and several other famous pas- 
sages, making a total of 115 pages. 
The selections from the “Civil War” 
fill about 75 pages. The book is illus- 
trated with well-chosen portraits, plans, 
and maps. The vocabulary and notes 
are exhaustive. (American Book Co.: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.25.) 

A timely book is “The Words of 
Garrison,” a centennial selection of 
characteristic sentiments from the 
writings of William Lloyd Garrison, 
whose centenary falls on Dec. 10, 1905. 
The selection is made by his sons, W. 
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P. Garrison, ’61, editor of The Nation, 
and F. J. Garrison. It contains char- 
acteristic utterances on slavery, non- 
resistance, socialism, woman’s rights, 
death, and other subjects, besides an 
interesting sheaf of autobiographical 
memoranda. There is a fine photogra- 
vure of Garrison, a list of portraits and 
statuary, a bibliography and chrono- 
logy. An excellent biographical sketch, 
by Mr. W. P. Garrison, fills half of 
the book, and makes us regret that it 
is too brief. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

For the Athenaeum Press Series 
Prof. Barrett Wendell, ’77, and Dr. 
C. N. Greenough, ’98, have prepared a 
volume of “ Selections from Addison.” 
The bulk of the selections are drawn. 
of course, from the Spectator, which 
furnishes nearly 50 pieces ; while the 
Tatler supplies five, the Free-Holder 
three, and the Guardian one. “ A Let- 
ter from Italy ” and “ The Campaign,” 
show Addison’s skill as a writer of 
heroic couplets, and the fifth Act of 
Cato gives his measure as a drama- 
tist. An exhaustive introduction, which 
appears to be by Mr. Wendell, is 
devoted to biographical and critical 
matters. “The precise function of the 
Spectator,’ Mr. Wendell says, “ was 
to proclaim afresh that simple ideal of 
respectability to which the English 
race has remained loyal.” A full biblio- 
graphy and nearly a hundred pages of 
notes make this a serviceable edition 
of Addison’s best work. (Ginn: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, 80 cents.) 

Volume xvi of Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology issued by a Com- 
mittee of the Classical Department 
and paid for by a fund subscribed 
by the Class of 1856, contains a second 
paper by Prof. C. L. Smith, ’63, on 
“A Preliminary Study of Certain 
Manuscripts of Suetonius’ Lives of the 
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Caesars;” “The Dramatic Art of 
Aeschylus,” by Chandler R. Post, ’04; 
‘* An Examination of the Theories Re- 
garding the Nature and Origin of 
Indo-European Inflection,” by Pro- 
fessors Hans Oertel and E. P. Morris, 
of Yale University ; and “The Use of 
the High-Soled Shoe or Buskin in 
Greek Tragedy of the Fifth and Fourth 
Centuries B.C.,” by Kendall K. Smith, 
704. (For sale by the Publication 
Agent, Harvard University.) 

The Rev. T. F. Waters, ’72, has just 
published through the Ipswich Histor- 
ical Society, of which he is president, 
a work on which he has been engaged 
for several years, entitled, “Ipswich 
in the Massachusetts Bay Colony — 
1633-1700.” 

Lawrence Mott, [’05], is author of 
a novel, “Jules of the Great Heart,” 
recently issued by the Century Co., 
after having run in the Century Maga- 
zine. The hero is a French-Canadian 
trapper, “a sort of Robin Hood, con- 
sidered as an outlaw by the Hudson 
Bay Company and treated accord- 
ingly.” His career is made up of 
exciting adventures, hairbreadth es- 
capes, and a tragic finale. 

Paul E. More, p 93, has collected 
in another volume of “Shelburne 
Essays” (third series) the best of his 
recent critical work, together with a 
paper entitled “he Quest of the 
Century,” in which he attempts to 
define the general philosophic and 
scientific upshot of the 19th century. 
His purely literary essays deal with 
Cowper, Whittier, Sainte-Beuve, Scotch 
novels and Scotch history, Swinburne, 
Christina Rossetti, Browning, Byron’s 
“Don Juan,” Laurence Sterne, and 
Shorthouse. They are written in the 
fine critical spirit which has already 
been described in the Magazine, and 
they will confirm his reputation as the 
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weightiest and most penetrating of 
our younger American literary critics. 
As specimens of his independence the 
papers on Swinburne and on Browning 
may be commended; for penetration, 
that on Sterne; for scale, that on 
Shorthouse. (Scribner: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Pamphlets Received. — “ Historical 
Address before the Grand Lodge of 
Florida, A. F. and A. M.,” by Senator 
Samuel Pasco, ’58, P. G. M., Jackson- 
ville, Fla.— ‘‘ Address on Lawless- 
ness,” by Moorfield Storey, ’66, read 
at the Annual Meeting of the Mary- 
land Bar Association, 1904. — “ Rela- 
tion of Harvard University to Schools 
of Secondary Education;” report of 
Committee of Associated Harvard 
Clubs, at Louisville, May, 1905.— 
“Village Improvement,” by F. L. 
Olmsted, ’94; Massachusetts Civic 
League, Leaflet No. 8. — 28th and 
30th Annual Reports of the Haverhill 
Public Library, by J. G. Moulton, ’92, 
librarian. — “ Historical Address on 
the 250th Anniversary of the Found- 
ing of Groton, Mass.,” by Dr. S. A. 
Green, ’51. — “ The European Concert 
and the Monroe Doctrine,” Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration at Harvard, 1905, by 
J. B. Angell, h ’05, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. — “ The Lawyer as an Artist,”’ 
address before the Women Lawyers’ 
Club, of New York City, by Walter 
S. Logan, / ’71.— “The Cremation of 
the Dead,” by Dr. J. R. Chadwick, 
’65: Ellis, printer, Boston.— Remarks 
at the Closing Exercises of the High 
School, W. Orange, N. J., by W. P. 
Garrison, ’61.— “The Development 
of the Judicial System in Rhode 
Island,” by A. M. Eaton, / ’75; re- 
printed from the Yale Law Journal.— 
“Railroad Rates as Protective Tar- 
iffs,” by Blewett Lee. — “A Peculiar 
Class of Waves,” by C. E. Curry, ’89; 
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reprint from Boltzmann-Festschrift, 
1904. (Leipsic: J. A. Barth.) — 
“Dietary Studies with Harvard Uni- 
versity Students,” by E. Mallinckrodt, 
Jr., 00; U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Experiment Stations Bulletin 152. — 
“A Universal Alphabet,” by Prof. J. 
Geddes, Jr., ’80; reprint from Neueren 
Sprachen. (Marburg: 1904.) — “ Col- 
lections of Material in English and 
European History and Subsidiary 
Fields in the Libraries of the United 
States,” by Prof. W. H. Siebert, ’89; 
reprinted from Annual Report of 
Amer. Hist. Assoc., 1904. — “Cotton 
Mather’s Rules of Health,” by Dr. W. 
S. Thayer, ’85; from the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital Bulletin, Sept., 1905. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES, 


Atlantic. (Sept.) ‘‘ Shall the University 
become a Business Corporation?’’ H. 8. 
Pritchett, A ’01; ‘‘Blue Peter,” H. M. 
Rideout, °99; ‘‘Lincoln’s Policy of 
Mercy,” W. G. Brown, ’91; ‘‘ Roosevelt’s 
Railway Policy —The Problem,” W. Z. 
Ripley; ‘‘ History in Easy Lessons,” T. 
W. Higginson, 41. (Oct.) ‘‘ The Endless 
Life,” S. M. Crothers, h 99; ‘‘ The Fame 
of Franklin,’’ W. Macdonald, ’92; ‘‘ Blue 
Peter,”’ H. M. Rideout, ’99; ‘‘ The Cow- 
ardice of Culture,” T. W. Higginson, ’41 ; 
“‘Roosevelt’s Railway Policy — Reme- 
dies,’ W. Z. Ripley; ‘‘ The Career of a 
Joke,” W. A. Macy, 99. (Nov.) ‘‘Im- 
migration and the South,” R. DeC. Ward, 
89; ‘* How to know the Fallacies,” S. M. 
Crothers, h 99; ‘‘ The Country in Novem- 
ber,” H. C. Merwin, ’74; ‘Significant 
Books of Science,’’ E. T. Brewster, ’90. 

Amer. Journ. of Numismatics. (July.) 
‘* Medals, etc., Illustrative of Medicine,”’ 
H. R. Storer, ’50. 

Century. (Nov.) ‘‘A Great Discovery 
in Egypt,” H. C. Greene, 94; ‘* The Men 
They used to be,” A. B. Ruhl, 799; 
“Tales of a Traveler,’ S. F. Batchel- 
der, 93, 

Educational Rev. (Sept.) ‘‘ The Mind 
of the Undergraduate,” G. P. Baker, ’87. 

Harper’s. (Sept.) ‘*The Question of 
Animal Reason,”’ W. J. Long, ’92. 
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Harvard Law Rev. (Nov.) ‘‘ Equitable 
Conversion, tv,’’ C. C. Langdell ; ‘‘ Pat- 
entable Processes,” W. B. Whitney; 
Notes; Recent Cases; Books and Peri- 
odicals, 

Lend a Hand Record. (Aug.-Oct.) 
“Talks with Friends,” E. E. Hale, ’39. 

McClure’s. (July.) ‘“*Tommy Cutts,” 
R. W. Child, ’03. (Sept.) ‘‘ In the Course 
of Justice,’’ A. Train, 96. (Nov.) ‘* Remi- 
niscences,’’ C, Schurz, h ’76. 

Metropolitan. (Sept.) ‘* Alias Cupid,”’ 
G. Hibbard, ’80. 

New England. (Oct.) ‘‘ Japanese Char- 
acteristics,’’ K, Kaneko, / ’78; ‘* Patrick 
A. Collins.’ (Nov.) ‘‘Henry Cabot 
Lodge,” F. B. Tracy ; ‘‘Harvard Univer- 
sity,” M. R. P. Hatch; “* A Poet Passes — 
F. L. Knowles,”’ F. Putnam. 

North American Rev. (Sept.) ‘‘The 
Legend of the Standard Oil Company,” 
G. H. Montague, 01. (Nov.) ‘* Pension 
Fund for College Professors,” C. F. 
Thwing, 76. 

Quarterly Journ. of Economics. (Nov.) 
“The English Railway and Canal Com- 
mission of 1888,” 8. J. McLean; ‘‘ Types 
of American Labor Unions: The ’Long- 
shoremen of the Great Lakes,” J. R. 
Commons; “ The Effect of Labor-saving 
Devices upon Wages,” A. S. Johnson; 
‘“*Employers’ Associations for Dealing 
with Labor in the United States,’? W. F. 
Willoughby ; Notes and Memoranda; Re- 
cent Publications upon Economics. 

Review of Reviews. (Sept.) ‘* European 
Alliances and the War,” F. A. Ogg, Gr. 
Sch. (Oct.) ‘“‘ University of Illinois,’’ E. 
J. James, [°78]. 

Scribner’s. (Sept.-Nov.) ‘‘ Bancroft’s 
Letters,’”” M. A. DeW. Howe, ’87. (Nov.) 
“*A Wolf Hunt in Oklahoma,” T. Roose- 
velt, ’80; ‘‘ The Hope for Labor Unions,”’ 
J. L. Laughlin, ’73. 

World’s Work. (Oct.) ‘‘ Great Changes 
in the Railway Problem,”’ W. Z. Ripley ; 
‘* Jerome, a Man,” M, G. Cunniff, ’98. 
(Nov.) ‘‘A Feat in Railroad Building,” 
L. Lewis, ’01. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 

— The American Nation. Edited 
by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 
Volumes vi-x. Transformation into a 
Nation. 1690-1789. (Harpers: New 
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York. University edition, cloth, 12mo, 
$2 each.) The second group of this 
monumental codperative historical 
work confirms the impression made 
by the first. The work has been ad- 
mirably planned to satisfy the de- 
mands both of logic and convenience. 
In apportioning the subject, Prof. 
Hart has succeeded in making each 
volume independent, because inclusive 
of a period or topic which could be 
treated as a whole, and at the same 
time he has madé it fit structurally 
into those which precede and follow, 
as an anatomist articulates a skeleton, 
any bone of which may be studied by 
itself. He has also succeeded in se- 
curing a general uniformity of tone 
and treatment, without sacrificing the 
individuality of his contributors. This 
is a difficult task; for uniformity 
among many collaborators usually 
implies a serious loss of personal out- 
look and opinion, with the resultant 
“dead-level” or “hard and fast ” qual- 
ity which one finds in most encyclope- 
dias. It is evident that Mr. Hart has, 
to an unusual degree for editors of 
works of this magnitude, advised and 
suggested even in details, besides shap- 
ing the general course to be taken by 
his contributors. Such editorial col- 
laboration makes for unity, and any 
reader who desires to see for how 
much unity counts may compare 
“The American Nation” with “The 
Cambridge Modern History,” in which, 
perhaps owing to Lord Acton’s death, 
more probably owing to a defective 
sense of the value of codrdination, the 
lack of unity is seriously felt. 

The second group, of five volumes, 
covers a century, and has for its gen- 
eral subject the transformation of the 
American Colonies into a nation. It 
begins with an account of “ Provin- 
cial America,” by Prof. Evarts B. 
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Greene, 90, who passes from an ac- 
count of England’s relation to the 
Colonies in 1689, to the provincial re- 
organization, the early friction be- 
tween Puritans and Anglicans, the 
conflict with the French, Queen Anne’s 
War, and the Imperial policy down to 
1740. Side by side with the Imperial 
policy, Prof. Greene describes colo- 
nial politics, the earliest germs of 
what was to grow into independence, 
and political leaders, and he closes 
with three comprehensive chapters on 
provincial industry, commerce, and 
culture. He is followed by Dr. Reu- 
ben Gold Thwaites to whom it falls to 
treat in a single volume ‘France in 
America.” His survey extends from 
the planting of New France to the sale 
of Louisiana to the United States 
(1497-1804), and it inevitably over- 
laps, in time, some of the other vol- 
umes. But the subject needed to be 
handled integrally. To put into a sin- 
gle volume the dramatic story which 
Parkman has told in twelve calls for 
wise selection and a happy skill in 
condensation, and Mr. Thwaites is cer- 
tainly the man for the task. Volume 
vin, by Prof. George E. Howard, re- 
turns to the political and constitutional 
development of the Colonies in their 
relations with the Mother Country, 
and is entitled “ Preliminaries of the 
Revolution, 1763-1775.” Prof. How- 
ard starts with the proposition that 
the French War revealed an American 
People, and he proceeds to show how 
this People was roused to self-con- 
sciousness by each successive imposi- 
tion of the English Crown. He deals 
with the delicate subject so fairmind- 
edly that the rights and wrongs on 
both sides stand out clearly. The 
Stamp Tax and other petty extortions 
were, he demonstrates, only the sur- 
face irritation; the British oppression 
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was more blundering than premedi- 
tated: the real cause of the Revolution 
sprang from the fact that the two coun- 
tries had slowly grown apart, in inter- 
ests and principles. Volume rx, “ The 
American Revolution, 1776-1783,” is 
by Prof. Claude H. Van Tyne, which 
the Editor summarizes thus: ‘The 
fundamental thought . .. is that the 
Revolution was a close struggle, in 
which the Americans suffered from 
inexperience and from the difficulty of 
securing common action, and the Brit- 
ish from ineptitude; that to a large 
degree it was also a civil war, in which 
the Tories in actual numbers were not 
far inferior to the patriots, that it was 
further a remarkable school of polit- 
ical science, from which emerged 
trained statesmen, vigorous state gov- 
ernments, and a weak and ineffectual 
national government.” Volume x, 
“‘ The Confederation and the Constitu- 
tion, 1783-1789,” is intrusted to Prof. 
Andrew C. McLaughlin, and forms a 
contrast to the war volume preceding 
it. Mr. McLaughlin brings out the chief 
features of these seven difficult years, 
— how difficult, we are apt to for- 
get, until we follow from day to day 
the perils, perplexities, antagonisms, 
doubts, that beset the founders of the 
nation before they came to adopt the 
Constitution. Mr. McLaughlin offers 
ample opportunity for watching the 
course of the main current and the 
many eddies; although the impression 
he leaves is that, despite all fluctua- 
tions, the United States confederation 
was inevitable. 

Each of these volumes has the por- 
trait of some distinguished contempo- 
rary, and several maps, and each author 
suppliesa critical chapter onthesources, 
which can be recommended both as an 
aid to students and as a revelation of 
the point of view of the author himself. 
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— Concordanza delle Opere Italiane 
in Prosa e del Canzoniere di Dante Ali- 
ghiert. Pubblicata per la Societa 
Dantesca di Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, a cura di E. S. Sheldon, ’72, 
coll’ aiuto di A, C. White, ’02. (Ox- 
ford, nella Stamperia dell’ Universita, 
1905. Pp. viii, 740.) The publication, 
under the auspices of the Dante Soci- 
ety, of the Concordance to Dante’s 
minor Italian works, is an event of 
importance to all students of Italian 
literature. Since the appearance of 
Dr. Fay’s “ Concordance to the Divina 
Commedia,” in 1888, the need of con- 
tinuing the work so as to cover all of 
Dante’s writings has been widely felt. 
After several years of desultory pre- 
paration, in which various members of 
the Society had a share, the difficult 
and laborious task of editing the new 
concordance was intrusted to Prof. Ed- 
ward S. Sheldon, who, with the assist- 
ance of Alain C. White, has produced 
a book which is a model of its kind. 
The publishers, too, deserve credit for 
coming close to absolute perfection in 
their part of the work. In almost 
every respect we note an improvement 
over Dr. Fay’s Concordance, useful 
as that has been during its years of 
service, and useful as it will continue 
to be. The purpose of a concordance 
is twofold: it serves as an index for 
finding passages of which one or more 
words are known; and it affords the 
best possible means for studying the 
language of an author, his use of words, 
and his style. The proper method of 
arrangement, in order to meet these 
needs best, is unquestionably the one 
adopted by Prof. Sheldon; the words 
are put dictionary-fashion, each verb 
under one heading (the infinitive), 
nouns under the singular form, adjec- 
tives under the masculine singular. 
Dr. Fay made a separate heading for 
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each form that happened to occur in 
the text, so that a verb might be 
scattered about under twenty different 
headings, sometimes widely separated 
in alphabetical position; with such a 
system one could never be sure that 
all the occurrences of a given word 
had been found. In arranging the 
quotations under each heading, Prof. 
Sheldon has simply followed the order 
in which they occur in the text; and 
this, again, is much more satisfactory 
than Dr. Fay’s system of grouping the 
quotations arbitrarily. In making his 
quotations, Prof. Sheldon has skilfully 
selected just enough words to give the 
syntax of the passage. An interesting 
feature is the arrangement of the quo- 
tations on each page of the concord- 
ance, those of the poetry being separ- 
ated from those of the prose. In 
short, the work is full of admirable 
features, and it shows everywhere the 
accuracy and the intelligent care of 
the editor. Everything, including the 
preface and the title-page, is in Ital- 
ian; while this might in any case have 
seemed desirable, it is understood that 
the peculiarities of our tariff-rulings 
made necessary the exclusion of every 
English word, since the printing was 
done in England. The editor gave ap 
interesting account of the work in the 
“‘ Twenty-second Annual Report of the 
Dante Society” (1904). Meanwhile, 
the preparation of the concordance to 
the Latin works, likewise to be pub- 
lished by the Dante Society, is well 
advanced. If the Society had accom- 
plished nothing more than the produc- 
tion of these invaluable books of refer- 
ence, it would have amply justified its 
existence. 

— The Chief American Poets. Se- 
lected Poems by Bryant, Poe, Emer- 
son, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Whitman, and Lanier. Edited 
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with notes, reference lists, and bio- 
graphical sketches, by Curtis Hidden 
Page, 90, Ph.D., Columbia Univer- 
sity. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 8vo, portraits.) This an- 
thology deserves more than passing 
praise, for if we look at it broadly, we 
shall find that it marks a turning-point 
in American criticism. The first seven 
poets — the five who make up the Bos- 
ton-Cambridge-Concord Group, and 
Bryant and Poe—long since came 
to their own ; but the inclusion among 
them of Whitman and Lanier registers 
a new synthesis. Speaking broadly, 
the nine poets here represented were 
productive during the half century be- 
tween 1830 and 1880, — Bryant’s best 
work began a decade or two earlier, and 
Lowell and Whitman wrote till about 
1890. All of them except Lanier 
reached their maturity before the Civil 
War ; he stands as the poet of the re- 
united country. Whitman’s entrance 
into this company, in a book destined 
to have a wide circulation and a last- 
ing influence in determining the taste 
of a ‘new generation of students 
of American poetry, will happily put 
an end to the old stock questions, 
Is Whitman respectable? Is he a 
poet? That Lanier belongs here too 
cannot be questioned, whether we 
judge him by his achievement as a 
metrical artist, by the quality of his 
inspiration, or by his influence, con- 
stantly expanding, during the past 20 
years. It has taken a quarter of a 
century for him, and half a century 
for Whitman to be admitted into the 
select circle of the chief American 
poets. Dr. Page, in compiling this 
volume, has followed the general plan 
of his “ British Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century.” He offers not a few selec- 
tions but an exhaustive and represent- 
ative exhibit of each man’s work, ar- 
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ranged chronologically, so that the 
reader can study, if he will, the process 
of poetic development. In the case 
of scanty producers like Bryant, Poe, 
and Lanier, Dr. Page is able to give 
practically all their important work. 
Bryant takes 35 double-column pages 
(each column has about 50 lines) ; 
Poe, 21; Emerson, 42; Longfellow, 
156 ; Whittier, 96 ; Holmes, 54 ; Low- 
ell, 120; Whitman, 78; and Lanier, 
21. Several long poems — “ Evangel- 
ine,” “ Hiawatha,” “The Courtship 
of Miles Standish,” ‘‘ Snow-Bound,” 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal,” nearly 
all of “ A Fable for Critics” and the 
best of the “Biglow Papers ” — are 
included, thus furnishing the material 
necessary for studying their authors 
in long-sustained efforts. As to the 
other selections, only a eaptious critic 
could complain that he does not find 
among them some special favorite of 
his own. They represent the compos- 
ite taste of many judges, and the win- 
nowing of time. Dr. Page has added 
many brief notes containing references 
to the origin, or various readings of 
this or that piece. He gives an aston- 
ishingly complete bibliography, and 
condensed biographical sketches. His 
own critical competence is seen directly 
in the concluding paragraphs of these 
sketches and indirectly in every page 
of the book. There are comparatively 
few households which have the com- 
plete works of these nine poets ; there 
ought to be none which does not own 
this single-volume quintessence of the 
nine. Without exaggeration, it may 
be said to contain the best expression 
of American ideals — whether patriot- 
ism or religion, love or friendship, 
culture or romance, courage or self- 
sacrifice — during the 19th century. 
— Sea Power in its Relations to the 
War of 1812. By Capt. A. T. Mahan, 
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h’95. (Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 2 vols., royal 8vo, $7.) We 
read with regret, in the Author’s pre- 
face, that this work completes the se- 
ries which he originally planned. Let 
us hope that he may change his mind 
and give us what would certainly be 
an authoritative, if not the final, his- 
tory of Sea Power in the Civil War. 
His present work, which is familiar in 
part to many readers through its serial 
publication in Scribner’s Magazine, 
deepens the impression left by its pre- 
decessors that, while Capt. Mahan is 
a naval expert of the first order, he is 
almost as eminently an expert in po- 
litical and diplomatic history. Indeed, 
the keenness with which he pursues a 
diplomatic affair, like a hound on the 
track of a fox, never losing the scent, 
alert, tireless, and ultimately success- 
ful, indicates that he would have made 
his reputation in this field, even if he 
had never made naval history and 
strategy his specialty. Sea Power, as 
he conceives it, is the application of 
physical force through armed ships to 
decide international disputes. But, not 
satisfied to begin his history at the 
moment when sea power comes into 
action, he unravels the tangled skein 
of diplomacy which led to the dispute. 
In this case, he goes back to Crom- 
well’s time to trace the origin of the 
navigation customs which caused the 
War of 1812. He devotes three fifths 
of his first volume to this preliminary 
investigation, passing in review the 
conditions under the colonies, the va- 
rious acts touching commerce and navi- 
gation, the influence of the American 
Revolution on the British practice, 
the increasing exasperation from 1783 
down to Jefferson’s presidency, the 
orders in council, embargo, and final 
rupture. Capt. Mahan regards the 
conflict as inevitable and believes that 
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the United States made a mistake in 
delaying its declaration later than 
1807; but he shows that our unpre- 
paredness was so great that, possibly, 
we might have fared worse if we had 
fought sooner. His whole book, in- 
deed, is a sermon on the text “ Put 
not your trust in the Lord — but in a 
great navy.” Having reached the 
outbreak of hostilities, he describes 
the theatre of war, including the At- 
lantic, the seaboard, and the Great 
Lakes, privateering and the blockades, 
and the various naval engagements, 
with the thoroughness and clearness 
which have made him the master in 
this sphere. His temper is excellent. 
Britisher and Yankee fare equally well 
in his judgments. There is no spread- 
eagleism, nor minimizing of our follies, 
blunders, and ineptitudes. And even 
in the midst of a diplomatic detail or 
of a petty naval operation, he shows 
the greatness of the issues at stake. 
This lifts his work up to the plane of 
true history and we venture to predict 
that it will not be superseded. While 
we have only commendation for his 
performance, we must protest, in the 
name of the muse Clio, against insert- 
ing imaginary pictures of sea-fights — 
“the burning of the Guerriére,” “ chase 
of the Belvidera,” etc. — illustrations 
suitable for boys’ pirate stories, and 
not for a serious contribution to his- 
tory. The portraits and other genu- 
ine illustrations are admirable. 

— The Approach to Philosophy. By 
Ralph Barton Perry, p ’97, Asst. Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Harvard Uni- 
versity. (Scribner: New York, Cloth, 
12mo.) Several classes of readers will 
be under obligation to Prof. Perry for 
this admirable epitome. The first and 
most obvious class is that of the col- 
lege students of philosophy, whom it 
especially addresses. Then there are 
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those intelligent persons who, though 
they have never had any regular train- 
ing in philosophy, inquire earnestly 
for the key to the cosmic riddle, and 
will find in this book the most famous 
guesses at the answer which the race 
has made, Again, there are the 
scholars, not philosophers, who wish 
to get in a nutshell the significance of 
a man or school, and who will not turn 
to Mr. Perry in vain. In method he 
is illuminating, in statement clear. 
He has chosen — wisely, as we think, 
—to treat his subject by topics and 
not by schools; an arrangement which 
has the double advantage of revealing 
the development of a subject, and of 
keeping together whatever relates to 
it. Take Subjectivism, for instance, 
whose evolution Mr. Perry traces 
from early conceptions of relativism 
and skepticism, through phenomenal- 
ism and spiritualism, through Berkeley 
on one side and Schopenhauer on an- 
other, through panpsychism and mys- 
ticism, to its present manifestations in 
ethics and religion. And as he pur- 
sues the historical or evolutionist 
method in treating each topic, so his 
general arrangement of topics em- 
bodies a progression from simple to 
complex. He begins by showing the 
“practical man,” who usually imag- 
ines himself as too practical to bother 
with philosophy, that philosophy is, 
nevertheless, most practical. Then he 
discusses the relations between poetry 
and philosophy; he separates religion 
from philosophy; and he confronts 
science and philosophy. And so he 
comes to the “special problems,” meta- 
physics and epistemology, and the 
normative sciences and the problems of 
religion; concluding with a résumé of 
the great systems — naturalism, sub- 
jectivism, and absolute idealism, and 
a final survey of the philosophic out- 
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look to-day. For a book of this na- 
ture, there is remarkably little use of 
technical terms. Mr. Perry has rare 
skill as an expositor, and he defines 
each point or theory with refreshing 
clearness. These qualities, combined 
with a comprehensive and mellow 
knowledge of his subject, give his 
book unusual distinction, and assure 
its usefulness. 

— Shakespeare’s London. By Henry 
T. Stephenson, ’98, Asst. Professor of 
English in Indiana University. (Holt: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 
$2 net.) Prof. Stephenson has made 
a book full of interest not only to the 
special student of Shakespeare, but to 
the historical student and to the ob- 
server of manners and customs. By 
patient, comprehensive compiling, he 
has got together a mass of living facts 
— human documents — concerning the 
daily life of Englishmen in the last 
quarter of the 16th century. More 
than that, he has reconstructed for us 
the very stage on which those English- 
men played their parts — the City of 
London itself — showing us where its 
streets ran; what were its churches, 
palaces, and bridges; the marketplaces 
where the people gathered, their 
prisons, stews, taverns, and theatres. 
He judiciously prefaces his description 
by a general chapter on the Eliza- 
bethans, a people about whom an ex- 
orbitant amount of nonsense has been 
written — particularly of late. Mr. 
Stephenson depicts them as they were, 
not as theorists would have them, and 
his account is highly entertaining. 
After giving an insight into their char- 
acter, he lets us see how they lived, 
what they wore and ate, how they 
treated their children and servants, 
how they gossiped and gambled and 
believed in astrology and sorcery. 
He then proceeds to take us over the 
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city, from ward to ward, street by 
street, neglecting no landmark nor 
monument, telling us the history of 
each, or its relation to the daily life of 
the people, or whatever special observ- 
ances, religious or secular, grew up 
round it. He vivifies (and controls) 
his description by frequent quotations, 
now from Stow or Holinshed or some 
topographer, now from some dramatist 
or poet. The total effect is vivid and 
veracious, and more interesting (to 
one who is blessed with historic imag- 
ination) than many novels. Mr. Steph- 
enson is to be congratulated on having 
achieved a double success, — for his 
work is both scholarly and in the best 
sense popular. 
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The Approach to Philosophy. By Ralph 
B. Perry, p ’96, Asst. Professor of Philo- 
sophy in Harvard University. (Scribner: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Les Troubles de Hollande 4 la Veille de 
la Révolution Francaise (1780-1795). Par 
Henri de Peyster, Docteur és Lettres. 
(Picard et Fils, 82 rue Bonaparte, Paris. 
Brochure, 4to, 6 fr.) 

Real Boys. By Henry A. Shute, ’79. 
(G. W. Dillingham & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo.) 

Northern Trails. By Wm. J. Long, ’92. 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, profusely 
illustrated, $1.50 net.) 

William Hickling Prescott. By Harry 
Thurston Peck. English Men of Letters 
Series. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, 75 cents net.) 

Shakespeare’s London. By Henry T. 
Stephenson, ’98, Asst. Professor of Eng- 
lish in Indiana University. (Holt: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $2 net.) 

Wild Wings. Adventures of a Camera- 
Hunter among the larger Wild Birds of 
North America, on Sea and Land. By 
Herbert K. Job, 88. With an Introduc- 
tory Letter by Theodore Roosevelt, ’80. 
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With '160 Illustrations from life by the 
Author. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, small 4to, $3 net.) 

Selections from Addison. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Barrett Wen- 
dell, ’77, and Chester N. Greenough, 98. 
Athenaeum Press Series. (Ginn: Boston, 
Cloth, 12mo, 80 cents; postage, 10 cents.) 

James Russell Lowell. His Life and 
Work. By Ferris Greenslet. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net.) 

Paintings of the Louvre. Italian and 
Spanish. By Dr. Arthur Mahler in collab- 
oration with Carlos Blacker and W. A. 
Slater, °81. (Doubleday, Page & Co.: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, profusely illus- 
trated.) 

Electromagnetic Theory of Light. Part 
1. By Charles E. Curry, ’89, Ph.D. 
(Maemillan: London. Cloth, 8vo, 12s. net.) 

The Elegies of Tibuilus. Being the Con- 
solations of a Roman Lover. Done in 
English Verse by Theodore C. Williams, 
76. (R.G. Badger: Boston. Boards, 
12mo, $1.25.) 

Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. Edited 
by Max Winkler, ’89, Ph.D., Professor 
of German in the University of Michigan. 
(Holt: New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Biographic Clinics. Volume m. In- 
fluence of Visual Function upon Health. 
By George M. Gould, t 74, M.D. (Blak- 
iston’s Son & Co.: Philadelphia. Cloth, 
12mo.) 

The Harvard Medical School. A His- 
tory, Narrative and Documentary. 1782- 
1905. By Thomas F. Harrington, m ’88, 
edited by James G. Mumford, 85, M.D. 
Three volumes. (Lewis Publishing Co. : 
New York. Cloth, small 4to, illustrated.) 

Emerson, Poet and Thinker. By Eliza- 
beth Luther Cary. (Putnam : New York. 
Cloth, large 8vo, illustrated, $3.50 net.) 

Grillparzer’s Der Arme Spielmann. 
Edited by Wm. G. Howard, ’91, Instruct- 
or in German in Harvard University. 
(Heath: Boston. Limp boards, 12mo.) 

Modern Harmony in its Theory and 
Practice. By Arthur Foote, °74, and 
Walter R. Spalding, ’87, Asst. Professor 
of Music at Harvard University. (A. P. 
Schmidt: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50.) 

The Question of Our Speech. The Lesson 
of Balzac. Two Lectures. By Henry 
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James, L. S. ’62. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

Thucydides, Books u and m1. With an 
Introduction and Notes by W. A. Lamb- 
erton, Professor of Greek, University of 
Pennsylvania. (American Book Co. : New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.75.) 

Selections from Livy. Edited by Harry 
E. Burton, ’90, Ph.D., Professor of Latin 
in Dartmouth College. (American Book 
Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.25.) 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. xvi. (Harvard University: Cam- 
bridge. Boards, 8vo.) 

The England and Holland of the Pil- 
grims. By the late Henry M. Dexter, 
D.D., LL.D., and his son Morton Dex- 
ter. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, large 8vo, illustrated, $3.50 net.) 

The Pardoner’s Wallet. Essays by 
Samuel McChord Crothers, Ah ’99, D.D. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Jules of the Great Heart. ‘‘ Free”’ 
Trapper and Outlaw in the Hudson Bay 
Region in the Early Days. By Lawrence 
Mott, (Century Co.: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50.) 

An Alphabet of History. By Wilbur D. 
Nesbit ; illustrated by Ellsworth Young. 
(Paul Elder & Co.: San Francisco. 
Boards, 4to, 75 cents net.) 

Teddy Sunbeam. Little Fables for Little 
Housekeepers. By Charlotte G. Sperry; 
illustrated by Albertine R. Wheelan. 
(Paul Elder & Co.: San Francisco. 
Boards, $1 net.) 

101 Entrées. Compiled by May E. South- 
worth. Oblong paper, 50 cents net. Love, 
A Mosaic Essay. Compiled by Paul Elder. 
50 cents net. (Paul Elder & Co.: San 
Francisco.) 

Caesar. Episodes from the Gallic and 
the Civil Wars. With an Introduction, 
notes, and vocabulary by Maurice W. 
Mather, ’90, Ph.D., formerly Instructor 
in Latin in Harvard University. (Ameri- 
can Book Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
$1.25.) 

Official Report of the Universal Con- 
gress of Lawyers and Jurists. Held at St. 
Louis, Missouri, U. S. A., September 28, 
29, and 30, 1904, under the auspices of the 
Universal Exposition and the American 


Bar Association. Edited by the Secretary 
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of the Congress (V. Mott Porter, °92). 
(Published by the Executive Committee: 
St. Louis. Cloth, large 8vo, $2.25.) 

The Hebrew Prophet. By Loring W. 
Batten, °85, Ph.D. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

The Mission of Beauty. By Carleton 
Sprague, ’81. (Privately printed: Buf- 
falo, N.Y. Boards, 8vo, pp. 51.) 

Louisiana. By Albert Phelps. Amer- 
ican Commonwealths Series. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 16mo, 
$1.10.) 

The Great Adventure. By George Cabot 
Lodge, ’95. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

Sea Power in its Relations to the War 
of 1812, By Captain A. T. Mahan, h 95, 
(Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. 2 vols., 
cloth, 8vo, illustrations and maps, $7 
net.) 

The Life and Works of George Herbert. 
Newly arranged and annotated by George 
Herbert Palmer, ’64. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston, 3-vols., cloth, 12mo, il- 
lustrated, $6.) 

Saint Abigail of the Pines. By William 
Allen Knight, Div. ’05. (Pilgrim Press: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Part of a Man’s Life. 
Wentworth Higginson, °41. 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
$2.50 net.) 

The Children of the Night. A Book of 
Poems. By Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Sp. ’96. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1 net.) 

The Ancient Grudge. By Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier, 95. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

The Philippine Islands. By Fred W. 
Atkinson, °90, First General Superin- 
tendent of Education in the Philippine 
Islands. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
fully illustrated, $3 net.) 

The Matrimonial Primer. By V. B. 
Ames. With a Pictorial Matrimonial 
Mathematics and Decorations by Gordon 
Ross. (Paul Elder & Co.: San Fran- 
cisco. Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents.) 

The Liquor Problem. A Summary of 
Investigations conducted by the Commit- 
tee of Fifty, 1893-1903. Prepared for the 
Committee by John S. Billings, Charles 
W. Eliot, Henry W. Farnam, Jacob L. 


By Thomas 
(Houghton, 
Cloth, 8vo, 
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Greene, and Francis G. Peabody. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1 net.) 

Fabrication des Produits Chimiques pro- 
prement dits. Monographies Industrielles, 
vi. (Belgian Ministry of Industry and 
Labor: Brussels.) 

Character of Renaissance Architecture. 
By Charles Herbert Moore, h ’90, Profes- 
sorin Harvard University. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $3 
net.) 

The American Nation. Edited by Prof. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. Vol. 6. Pro- 
vincial America. By Prof. Evarts B. 
Greene, ’90. Vol. 7. France in America. 
By Reuben Gold Thwaites. Vol. 8. Pre- 
liminaries of the Revolution. By Prof. 
George Elliott Howard. Vol. 9. The 
American Revolution. By Prof. Claude 
H. Van Tyne. Vol. 10. The Confedera- 
tion and the Constitution. By Prof. Andrew 
C. McLaughlin. (Harpers: New York. 
University Edition. Cloth, 8vo, maps and 
portraits, $2 per vol. ) 

The Torch. Eight Lectures on Race 
Power in Literature delivered before the 
Lowell Institute of Boston, 1903. By 
George E. Woodberry, ’77. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Complete Poetical Works of Lord Byron, 
Cambridge Edition. Edited by Paul E. 
More, p ’93. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, pp. xxi-1055, $3.) 

The Chief American Poets. Selected 
Poems by Bryant, Poe, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Whit- 
man, and Lanier. Edited by Curtis Hidden 
Page, °%, Ph.D. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 

Mount Desert. A History. By George 
E. Street. Edited by Samuel A. Eliot, 
°84, with a memorial Introduction by 
Wilbert L. Anderson. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, 
$2.50 net.) 

The Words of Garrison. A Centennial 
Selection (1805-1905) of Characteristic Sen- 
timents from the Writings of William 
Lloyd Garrison. With a Biographical 
Sketch, List of Portraits, Bibliography 
and Chronology. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The Endless Life. By Samuel McChord 
Crothers, h ’99. Ingersoll Lecture, 1905. 
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(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston. Cloth, 
16mo, 75 cents net.) 

Shelburne Essays. By Paul Elmer 
More, p ’93. Third Series. (Scribner: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure, 
Vol. 18. ‘‘ Executors and Administra- 
tors” to ‘‘ Explosives.” 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1880. Josiah Quincy to Mary Honey, 
at New York, N. Y., Nov. 1, 
1905. 

1883. George Badger Dewson to Maria 
Forbush, at Cohasset, June 14, 
1905. 

1883. George Patrick Morris to Kath- 
erine Josephine O’ Keeffe, at Bos- 
ton, Oct. 5, 1904. 

1884. William Saunders Barnes, Jr., 
to Hulda Josephine Oliver, at 
Boston, Aug. 16, 1905. 

1888. Charles Friend to Caroline Al- 
berta Blumberg, at Pittsburg, 
Pa., Sept. 5, 1905. 

1891. Arthur Everett Healey to Ruth 
Emma Manley, at Brockton, 
Sept. 25, 1905. 

1892. William Tenney Brewster to 
Anna Richards, at Chelsea, Lon- 
don, England, July 18, 1905. 

1893. Charles Russell Bardeen to Al- 
thea Harmer, at Chicago, IIl., 
Aug. 5, 1905. 

1893. Richard Macallister to Jose- 
phine Dickson, at Ottawa, On- 
tario, Oct. 12, 1905. 

1893. Fred Maurice Spalding to Ade- 
laide Frances Lecompte, at Bos- 
ton, Oct. 11, 1905. 

1895. George Griffiths Bartlett to 
Cecelia Helen Neall, at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., May 9, 1905. 
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1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898, 


1898. 


1898. 


1899. 


1905.] 
1895. 





Fritz von Briesen to Edwina 
Fay Fuller, at New York, N. Y., 
June 21, 1905. 
Cary Richard Colburn to Mar- 
tha D. Dunton, at Carpenters- 
ville, Ill., Sept. 13, 1905. 
Sydney Kinsman Fenollosa to 
Lydia Emily Watts, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., June 12, 1905. 
James Purdon to Josephine Ce- 
cilia Wilson, at Boston, Oct. 18, 
1905. 
William Watson McKibben to 
Olive Beatrice Flint, at Worces- 
ter, Sept. 11, 1905. 
John Gorham Palfrey to Methyl 
Oakes, at Auburn, Me., Oct. 3, 
1905. 
William Augustus Russell to 
Mary Lovering Head, at Man- 
chester, Sept. 18, 1905. 
Wallis Dunlap Walker, to Lucy 
N. Sise, at Portsmouth, Sept. 2, 
1905. 
John Adams to Marian Morse, 
at Falmouth, Oct. 3, 1905. 
Henry Gilbert Brooks to Rachel 
Worthington Roberts,at Milton, 
Sept. 28, 1905. 
Charles Winthrop Cutter to 
Edith Frances Kraft, at New 
York, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1905. 
William Edwin Dorman to 
Ystelle Elizabeth Herrick, at 
Georgetown, Aug. 23, 1905. 
Grenville Temple Emmet to 
Pauline Anne Ferguson, at St. 
Paul, Minn., Sept. 18, 1905. 
Fritz Walter Gay to Millie E. 
Dunbar, at Norwood, Oct. 2, 
1905. 
Frederick James Goodridge to 
Susan Blake MacPherson, at 
Leominster, Oct. 20, 1905. 
Roy Garland to Letitia Dawn 
Cameron, at Dorchester, Aug. 
15, 1905. 


Marriages. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1900. 


1900. 


1900. 


1900. 


1900. 


1901. 


1901. 
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William Solomon Hayes to Lucy 
Florence Burdick, at Burlington, 
Vt., July 18, 1905. 

Joseph Lovejoy to Natalie Fran- 
ces Holden, at Boston, Oct. 4, 
1905. 

John Forbes Perkins to Mary 
Coolidge, at Portsmouth, N. H., 
Sept. 6, 1905. 

Eben Blaine Stanwood to Gladys 
Lawson, at Egypt, Oct. 11, 1905. 
Walter Francis Wyeth to Jose- 
phine Hall Shailer, at Brookline, 
Oct. 26, 1905. 

James Dellinger Barney to Mar- 
garet Waldo Higginson, at Dub- 
lin, N. H., Sept. 2, 1905. 
Conrad Bell to Elizabeth Pren- 
tiss Dudley, at Cambridge, Sept. 
3, 1905. 

Henry Spaulding Coffin to Rose 
Prescott Brown, at Brookline, 
Sept. 12, 1905. 

Clinton Sibley Hebard to Ad- 
eline Shackley, at Cambridge, 
Sept. 6, 1905. 

James Edward MacCloskey, Jr., 
to Helen Irwin, at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Nov. 1, 1905. 


. George Nichols to Frances 


Wedgewood Mitchell, Sept. 6, 
1905. 


. Ralph Pulitzer to Frederica 


Vanderbilt Webb, at Shelburne, 
Vt., Oct. 14, 1905. 


. Winfield Lowry Shaw to Lois 


Warren, at Cumberland Mills, 
Me., Sept. 5, 1905. 


. Irwin John Urich to Eleanor 


Bertha Haywood, at Cambridge, 
Sept. 5, 1905. 

Corey Catlin Brayton to Anna 
Ashenfelter, at Silver City, N. 
M., Feb. 2, 1905. 

John White Hallowell to Marion 
Haven Ladd, at Boston, Oct. 10, 
1905. 


SS SE 



















1901. 


Carl Clapp Shippee to Anna 

Bancroft Winsor, at Fairhaven, 

Oct. 10, 1905. 

Carroll Judson Swan to Mabel 

Monaghan, at Ellsworth, Me., 

Aug. 20, 1908. 

Lucius Wilmerding to Helen 

Cutting, at New York, N. Y., 

April 5, 1905. 

Joseph Clark Grew to Alice de 

Vermandois Perry, at Canton, 

Oct. 7, 1905. 

John Weiss Stedman to Hilda 

Clifford, at New Bedford, Oct. 

14. 

Herbert King Stockton to Mir- 

iam Manning Kimball, at Med- 

field, Ang. 24, 1905. 

John Appleton Knowles to Anna 

Elizabeth Clement at Rutland, 

Vt., Oct. 25, 1905. 

Frank Arthur Scott to Mary 

Abby Haskell, at West Somer- 

ville, Sept. 30, 1905. 

Howard Ridgely Ward to Bea- 

trice Kidder, at Grass Valley, 

Cal., Sept. 20, 1905. 

Joseph Burke Egan to Grace 

Genevieve Robinson at South 

Boston, Sept. 30, 1905. 

[1904.] John Richard Fowler to Rosa- 

lie B. Simpson, at Brookline, 

Oct. 11, 1905. 

Allen Archiland Roff to Elsie 

Cady Elliott, at Watertown, 

Oct. 11, 1905. 

Arthur Brown Sherman to Nel- 

lie Maud Bishop, at Newtonville, 

Oct. 18, 1905. 

[1905.] William Seott Hall to Marion 
Arletta Mitchell, at Cambridge, 
Aug. 3, 1905. 

[1905.] David Mount Lockrow to Ad- 
die Louisa Neal, at Merrimac- 
port, July 26, 1899. 

1905. Jared Augustus Perkins Neal to 


1901. 


1901. 


1902. 


1902. 


1902. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 
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Marion F, Randlett, at New- 
fields, N. H., Aug. 23, 1905. 
Jacob Mason Rothwell to Flor- 
ence Bunting, at Swampscott, 
Oct. 7, 1905. 
Benjamin Franklin Sherman to 
Alice Coleord Weeks, at Lynn, 
June 18, 1903. 
[1905.] George Frederick Tyler to 
Stella von Tuyl Elkins, at El- 
kins Park, Pa., April 27, 1905. 
[1905.] Stanley Barton Weld to Ceci- 
lia Geraldine Gibson, at Albu- 
querque, N. M., Sept. 2, 1905. 
1905. Norton Wigglesworth to Lois 
Holdrege, at Milton, Oct. 18, 
1905. 
(1907.] William Scott Hall to Marion 
Mitchell, at Cambridge, Aug. 3, 
1905. 
1894. Edward Dana Densmore 
to Anna Louise Walley at Bos- 
ton, Oct. 24, 1905. 
1898. Edwin Greeley Davis, to 
Constance Jordan Delmar, at 
New York, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1905. 
1900. Charles Moline to Edith 
Earl Guilford, at Sunderland, 
Sept. 14, 1905. 
1902. Charles Herbert Baker to 
Helen Margaret Goepper at 
Cambridge, Oct. 2, 1905. 
1903. Arthur Roy Campbell to 
Mabel G. Taylor, at Logan, 
Utah, Sept. 5, 1905. 
1903. James Arthur Wilson to 
Evaline Ross Jenkins, at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1905. 
1904. Thomas Roy Clark to 
Helen Turner Brown, at Med- 
ford, Oct. 3, 1905. 
1904. James Goodridge Page, to 
Beatrice Edna Cook, at Brad- 
ford, Sept. 5, 1905. 
1905. Francis Yaeger Hess to 
Annie Mae Brackett, at Everett, 
Sept. 21, 1905. 


1905. 


1905. 


S.B. 


S.B. 


S.B. 


S.B. 


S.B. 


S.B. 


S.B. 


S.B. 


S.B. 














1905.] 


S.B. 1905. Wallace St. Clair Jones 
to Edith Alicia Robinson, at 
Cambridge, Sept. 24, 1905. 
1905. Charles Jewell Webber to 
Ruth Peirce,at Winterport, Me., 
July 12, 1905. 

1895. Frederick Carlos Ferry 

to Anna Chamberlain, at New 

Britain, Conn., Aug. 2, 1905. 

1897. Ralph Barton Perry to 

Rachel Berenson, at London, 

England, Aug. 15, 1905. 

1894. William Cogswell to Mir- 

iam G. Clay, Oct. 10, 1905. 

1898. Frederick Stanford Burns, 
to Josephine Lyman Boynton, at 

Middletown, R. I., Oct. 4, 1905. 

1902. Arthur Martin Clapp to 

Edith Wright Bates, at Spring- 

field, Oct. 25, 1905. 

1903. Frederick James Bailey 

to Julia A. McCarthy, at Bos- 

ton, Oct. 18, 1905. 

LL.B. 1896. Alphonse Gaulin to Mar- 
garet H. Steele, at Montreal, 
Canada, Sept. 12, 1905. 

LL.B. 1902. Stephen Emerson Young 
to Henrietta Nesmith Hastings, 
at Cambridge, Oct. 3, 1905. 

LL.B. 1905. Malcolm Eben Sturte- 
vant to Phoebe Pigeon at Somer- 
ville, Aug. 3, 1905. 

D.M.D. 1901. Fennimore Shute An- 
drews to Ethel Irene Hawley, 
at Fitchburg, Aug. 16, 1905. 

{Law Sch. 1902.] Michael Thornton 
Carrigan to Mary Carroll Dug- 
gan, at Worcester, Sept. 12, 
1905. 


S.B. 


A.M. 


A.M. 


M.D. 


M.D. 


M.D. 


M.D. 


NECROLOGY. 


AvucGusT 1 To OcToBER 31, 1905. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 

PREPARED BY THE 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 
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The College. 
1840. John Capen, b. 8 Sept., 1818, 
- at Boston ; d. at Boston, 7 Oct., 

1905. 

Charles Grant Kendall, b. 15 

Oct., 1827, at Boston; d. at 

Johnson City, Tenn., 24 June, 

1905. 

. James Aigin Hervey, b. 29 
March, 1827, at Andover; d. at 
Medford, 9 Sept., 1905. 

. John Gray Park, M.D., b. 3 
Jan., 1838, at Groton; d. at 
Worcester, 29 Aug., 1905. 

. William Adams Munroe, b. 9 
Nov., 1843, at Cambridge ; d. at 
North Woodstock, N. H., 26 
Aug., 1905. 

. James Read Chadwick, M.D., 
b. 2 Nov., 1844, at Boston; d. 
at Chocorua, N. H., 24 Sept., 
1905. 

. Marshall Paddock Stafford, b. 
14 Oct., 1840, at Tinmouth, Vt. ; 
d. at Bellingham, Wash., 29 
Oct., 1904. 

Robert Franklin Pennell, b. 13 
July, 1850, at Freeport, Me. ; 
d. at San Francisco, Cal., 22 
Oct., 1905. 

Joseph Maurice Sheahan, b. 25 
Nov., 1851, at Braintree ; d. at 
Quincy, 21 Sept., 1905. 
William Albert Brownlow, 
LL. B., b. 19 May, 1854, at Cam- 
bridge ; d. at Brookline, 20 Oct., 
1905. 

George Homans Eldridge, b. 28 
Dec., 1854, at Yarmouth ; d. at 
Washington, D. C., 13 July, 
1905. 

Samuel Sherwood, b. 8 Dec., 
1853, at New York, N. Y.; d. 
at Delhi, N. Y., 29 June, 1905. 
Harrison Otis Apthorp, A.M., 
b. 20 Aug., 1856, at Northamp- 
ton ; d. at Milton, 6 Aug., 1905. 


1847. 
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1879 


1882. 


1883. 


1886. 


1887. 


1894. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1900. 


1905. 


1846. 


1859. 
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. Frederick Hastings Rindge, b. 
21 Dec., 1857, at Cambridge ; 
d. at Yreka, Siskiyou Co., Cal., 
29 Aug., 1905. 

George Trumbull Hartshorn, 
A.M., b. 20 Oct., 1860, at Wor- 
cester ; d. at Taunton, 22 Aug., 
1905. 

Walter Curtis, b. 15 Feb., 1862, 
at Iowa City, Ia.; d. at Havana, 
Cuba, 22 Oct., 1905. 

Charles Estus Lamb, b. 10 Oct., 
1863, at Forestdale, R. I.; d. at 
Providence, R. I.,23 Aug., 1905. 
Maurice Heckscher, b. 22 Nov., 
1865, at New York, N. Y.; d. 
at Bryn Mawr, Pa., 29 Sept., 
1905. 

Ralph Culbreth Hoffecker, b. 
24 Aug., 1871, at Smyrna, Del.; 
d. at Smyrna, Del., 21 July, 
1905. 

Frederic Lawrence Knowles, b. 
8 Sept., 1869, at Lawrence ; d. 
at Roxbury, 20 Sept., 1905. 
Harvey Ladew Williams, b. 31 
March, 1875, at New York, 
N. Y.; d. at Bristol, Tenn., 4 
Aug., 1905. 

Benjamin Robbins Curtis, b. 13 
Aug., 1878, at Plymouth; d. at 
Paris, France, 26 Aug., 1905. 
Frederick William Stone, b. 21 
Oct., 1878, at Waltham; d. at 
Waltham, 28 July, 1905. 
Howard Wheelock Crosby, b. 12 
Jan., 1883, at Dorchester; d. at 
Dorchester, 3 Aug., 1905. 


Medical School. 


Thomas Kendall Newhall, b. 23 
Dec., 1817, at Turner, Me.; d. 
at Edgewood, R. I., 21 June, 
1900. 

Charles Warren Barnes, b. 1 
Jan., 1822, at Marlboro; d. at 
Worcester, 25 Sept., 1905. 





1861. 


1864. 


1865. 


1878. 


1881. 


1896. 


1901. 


1841. 


1849. 


1850. 


1860. 


1863. 


1868. 
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Robert Edwin Jameson, b. 18 
Sept., 1837, at Lynn; d. at Ja- 
maica Plain, 4 Aug., 1905. 
Hiram Chaney Vaughan, b. 11 
May, 1837, at Farmington, Me.; 
d. at Foxcroft, Me., 19 Aug. 
1905. 

George Woodbury Marsters, b. 
1 July, 1833, at Manchester; d. 
near Leavenworth, Kans., 17 
Sept., 1905. 

Frederick Arnold Smith, b. at 
Hartford, Conn.; d. at Belhart, 
Tex., 26 Sept., 1905. 

Edward Francis Galligan, b. 1 
Dec., 1856, at Taunton; d. at 
Taunton, 26 Sept., 1905. 

James Arthur Mahon, b. 7 Feb., 
1865, at Truro, N.S.; d. at Bos- 
ton, 14 Sept., 1905. 

Edward Wadsworth Shead, b. 
9 Feb., 1874, at Eastport, Me.; 
d. at Seattle, Wash., 19 Aug., 
1905. 


Law School. 


William Ryland Woodward, b. 
9 July, 1819, at Georgetown, 
D.C.; d. at Washington Grove, 
Md., 7 Aug., 1905. 

Daniel Richardson Bigelow, b. 
24 March, 1824, at Belleville, N. 
Y.; d. at Olympia, Wash., 14 
Sept., 1905. 

Daniel Ephraim Safford, b. 5 
Feb., 1826, at Hamilton; d. at 
Hamilton, 1 Sept., 1905. 
George Washington Horr, b. 22 
June, 1829, at New Salem; d. at 
Athol, 24 Oct., 1905. 

Charles Carroll Sanderson, b. 
13 April, 1826, at Sweden, Me.; 
d. at Dedham, 23 Aug., 1905. 
Lysander Sterrett Norton, b. 
26 Jan., 1845, at Forestville, 
N.Y.; d.at Canandaigua, N. Y., 
3 Dec., 1891. 

















1905.] 


1871. Patrick Andrew Collins, b. 12 
March, 1844, at Fermoy, Ire- 
land; d.at Virginia Hot Springs, 
Va., 14 Sept., 1905. 

Walter Darling Buck, b. 8 June, 
1865, at Orland, Me.; d. at 
Portland, Me., 2 Oct., 1905. 


1890. 


Scientific School. 

Frank Whipple Preston, b. 17 
Feb., 1838, at New Ipswich, N. 
H.; d. at New Ipswich, N. H., 
29 Aug., 1905. 

Sylvester Dwight Judd, b. 14 
June, 1871, at West Orange, 
N. J.; d. at Baltimore, Md., 22 
Oct., 1905. 


1858. 


1894. 


Divinity School. 
Herman Snow, b. 9 April, 1812, 
at Pomfret, Vt.; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 23 Aug., 1905. 


1843. 


Honorary Graduate. 
(LL. D.) Joseph de Valnais, b. 
in 1748, at Rouen, France; d. at 
Versailles, France, 10 Dec., 
1826. 


1779. 


Temporary Members. 

Prepared from such data as reach the Editor 
of the Quiquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send 
it to the Editor, Harvard College Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

[1907.] Walter LeGrand Gifford, d. at 
North East, Md., 22 Sept., 1905. 

[1908.] Edward Leighton Fanshawe, 
b. 27 July, 1883, at Deadwood, 
S. D.; d.at Santa Barbara, Cal., 
22 Sept., 1905. 

[1908.] Robert Huntington Jacobs, 
drowned at Freedom, N. H., 7 
Sept., 1905. 

[Dent. S. 1899.] Stephen Dennis 

McCarthy, b. at South Boston; 

d. at Boston, 24 Oct., 1905. 


University Notes. 
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[L. S. 1849.] Oliver Stevens, b. in 1825, 
at Andover; d. at North An- 
dover, 23 Aug., 1905. 

[L. S. 1860.] Sartell Prentice, b. at 
Albany, N. Y.; d. at Nyack, 
N. Y., in Sept., 1905. 

[L. S. 1863.] James Madison Barker, 
b. 23 Oct., 1839, at Pittsfield; 
d. at Boston, 2 Oct., 1905. 

[L.S. 1897.] Duane Howard Nash, d. 
at Millington, N. J., 10 Oct., 
1905. 

[L. S. S. 1904.] Edward Revere Little, 
d. at Meredith, N. H., 2 Sept., 
1905. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Pres. Eliot sent the following note 
to the Boston newsboys who are rais- 
ing money for a newsboys’ scholarship 
at Harvard: “I thank you for sending 
me the copy of the revised constitution 
of the Newsboys’ Protective Union. 
The objects of the union, as declared 
in article 2, are good objects and they 
are well stated. I should be much 
pleased to have a newsboys’ scholar- 
ship established at Harvard Univer- 
sity, but it should be the friends of 
newsboys and not the newsboys them- 
selves who contribute the money for 
this purpose.” The fund now amounts 
to about $2500. 

Edward Morris, a Chicago pack- 
er, has bought the Harvard House 
at Stratford-on-Avon, a picture of 
which was printed in the Graduates’ 
Magazine for June, 1897. The house 
was built in 1596 by Thomas Rog- 
ers, father of Katharine, who prob- 
ably lived there till her marriage 
with Robert Harvard, about 1606. 
Their son, John Harvard, was born 
in November, 1607. Mr. Morris 
is reported to have paid about $4700 
for it. 
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Prof. C. R. Lanman, of the Depart- 
ment of Indie Philology, has just been 
elected an honorary member of the 
Société Asiatique of Paris, and a Cor- 
responding Member of the Royal 
Society of Sciences of Goettingen. 

Prof. J. Geddes, Jr., ’80, has been 
working for the adoption of a univer- 
sal alphabet. 

During the summer, Prof. W. H. 
Pickering, of the Harvard Observa- 
tory, visited the Hawaiian Islands. 
His study of the volcanoes there im- 
pressed on him their resemblance to 
the lunar voleanoes. In a lecture at 
Honolulu he advanced the theory that 
the moon, originally a part of the 
earth, was thrown off in a volcanic 
cataclysm, and that its place has been 
filled by the Pacific Ocean. 

By the will of Miss Eliza W. S. 
Parkman, sister of the late Francis 
Parkman, °44, Harvard receives 
$10,000 to establish the Francis Park- 
man Fellowship, the income to be 
used to aid meritorious students pur- 
suing advanced studies. 

Nearly all the money required for 
the Harvard Memorial Chapel in 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, has been 
subscribed. 

In 1900-01, Edward Mallinckrodt, 
Jr., 01, made a study of the diet of 
10 students who boarded at Randall 
Hall. His investigation was thorough 
and has been published as Bulletin 
No. 152, Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. His 
conclusions are that the men were on 
the whole sufficiently nourished for an 
average of 37.9 cents per day. This 
average was brought down by one 
man who spent only 20.1 cents. 

On Sept. 7, Baron Jutaro Komura, 
1°77, and the other members of the 
Japanese Peace Commission visited 
Harvard. 


University Notes. 
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Dr. Theobald Smith, professor of 
Comparative Pathology, in pursuing 
his investigation of heredity in animals 
has discovered that the red corpuscles 
in the blood from some horses showed 
a greater resistance power than the red 
corpuscles from the blood of other 
horses, and that variation was constant. 

A press dispatch from Berlin on 
Oct. 30, said : “ Prof. F. G. Peabody, of 
Harvard, held his inaugural lecture at 
the University this morning in the 
presence of the Emperor, the United 
States Ambassador and Mrs. Tower, 
the staff of the Embassy and Baron 
von Richthofen, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. His lecture dealt with the 
past historical relations of Germany 
and America and the services rendered 
by the Emperor’s scheme. A letter 
from President Roosevelt was read 
expressing the greatest interest in the 
academical interchange of lectures and 
his conviction of their importance in 
promoting friendly relations between 
both countries.” 

The lecturers at the Lowell Insti- 
tute, Boston, this year include J. F. 
Rhodes, 701, on “ Reconstruction and 
Negro Suffrage ; ” Prof. Barrett Wen- 
dell, ’77, on “The National Ideals of 
America ;” Dr. Wilhelm Ostwald, on 
“ Modern Physical Chemistry ;” Prof. 
G. P. Baker, ’87, on “ The Develop- 
ment of Shakespeare as a Dramatist ;” 
Prof. J. H. Gardiner, ’°85, on “ The 
Literary Power of the English Bible ;” 
and Dr. J. J. Putnam, ’66, on “ Cer- 
tain Prevalent Nervous Derangements 
and the Outlook for their Prevention.” 

Ex-See. J. D. Long, ’57, Dr. E. E. 
Hale, ’39, and Dr. S. A. Eliot, ’84, 
president of the Unitarian Association, 
delegates of that Association to the 
Federation of Churches, were excluded 
on the ground that Unitarians are not 
Christians. 
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Circular 105 of the Harvard College 
Observatory describes “A. G. C. 6886. 
Star having a large proper motion;” 
and Circular 106 describes H. 1175, a 
second new star in the Constellation 
Aquila found by Mrs. Fleming. 

Dr. Benjamin Rand, ’79, proposes 
that a philosophical library complete 
in all respects, and forming a centre 
for philosophical research in America, 
be established in Emerson Hall. 

Pres. Roosevelt, ’80, has appointed 
F. H. Hitchcock, ’91, and C. H. Keep, 
’82, on a commission to investigate the 
working of all the departments in 
Washington. 

Of the recently organized Cam- 
bridge Historical Society, R. H. Dana, 
"74, is president; Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, "41, vice-president; F. G. Cook, 
’82, secretary, and W. R. Thayer, ’81, 
curator. 

—Annual Report of the Harvard 
Codperative Society. On Nov. 1 the 
directors issued the annual report for 
the fiscal year ending July 31, 1905. 
A dividend of 7 per cent. has been 
declared, payable Nov. 15, as against 
4 per cent. last. Business has grown, 
and net earnings have increased. The 
profits for the year were $9225.42, 
after making the usual deduction for 
depreciation and paying $5375.84 for 
improvements in Lyceum Hall, as 
against a profit of $5849.78 in 1903-04, 
and $12,426.33 in 1902-03. 


Receipts. 
Men’s Furnishing Department........ $52,245.27 
Book Department ...............-+-+ 73,371.79 
Stationery Department .............. 45,781.19 
Tailoring Department.............+++ 27,612.13 
Furniture Department............... 21,650.83 
Coal and Wood Department.......... 17,653.93 


Membership fees........-.-++..++0++ 
Interest and discount ............-.++ 
Lyceum Hall rents..........+ssseeeee 


$245,473.57 
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Expenditures. 

Cost of merchandise sold ............ $196,449.40 
RON iancccinssancacsdonane<asance 20,252.78 
ME vdiv dasisesd dem vine ces cies eon 427.50 
Telephone, postage, etc.........--.00+ 990.55 
ore rere 1,261.67 
Express and carting ................+ 2,124.54 
PUD anions nndscn<acdacedscas 942.07 
BERSIONGEY, CEC. osc ciscccccesccescives 787.80 
Gas, electric light, etc. .............. 756.17 
Other OXPONSOB.. co.cccce cesscescces 685.43 
Lyceum Hall alterations.............. 5,375.84 
Lyceum Hall expenses...........- +++ 2,721.95 
Mine ic ad sce cit ncedcneneecencs 2,932.70 
Depreciation, etc....... ...eeeeeeees 539.75 
Balance, profits ..........+sssseeeeeee 9,225.42 

$245,473.57 


Comparative Statement of Sales 
by Departments. 


13 mos. 
1903-04. 1904-06. 
Men’s furnishings........ $52,573.66 $52,245.27 
Wie diese sciss et oe.ca ce 76,744.16 73,371.79 
Stationery............... 46,776.07 45,781.19 
TRI io 0s cies os 40a 33,007.35 27,612.13 
Coal and wood........... 17,201.98 17,653.93 
FUOPMUEG «osc cecscncces 19,214.37 21,650.83 





$245,517.59 $238,315.14 
Comparative Statements. 


13 mos. 
1903-04. 1904-05. 
EEE OC IEEE $34,010.77 * $28,228.51 
Amounts added to capital 
OF eurplus.........00005 555.08 660.21 
Amount of dividends..... 5,294.70 8,565.21 
Rate of dividends........ 4perct. 7 per ct 


* Excluding Lyceum Hall expenses. 


— End of the Merger. Early in Sep- 
tember the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court handed down a decision forbid- 
ding the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology to build on more than one 
third of their Boylston St. area. This 
restriction makes it impossible for the 
Institute to sell that property. Ata 
meeting of the Harvard Corporation 
on Oct. 30, 1905, the following letter 
was presented: 


President Charles W. Eliot, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
My dear President Eliot : 

I am directed by the Corporation of the Insti- 
tute of Technology to communicate to you the 
fact that, in view of the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the state in the case of John 
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Wilson et al. vs. The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the Corporation of the Institute finds 
it impossible to proceed with the plan of codper- 
ation which was idered at its ting of 
June 9. 

In communicating this fact the Corporation de- 
sires at the same time to express its appreciation 
of the fairness and courtesy of the Corporation 
of Harvard University in our common effort to 
solve a difficult question. 

Iam, 
Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Henry §. Prircnert, 
October 11, 1905. President. 


Whereupon it was voted that the 
committee of conference appointed by 
the Corporation on May 16, 1904, at 
the instance of the Corporation of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
be hereby discharged; and that the 
President be requested to express to 
the members of the two committees 
of conference the high appreciation by 
the President and Fellows of the fore- 
sight, good judgment, and public spirit 
of which the Committees’ project for 
a close affiliation between the Insti- 
tute and the University gives evidence, 
and the regret of the President and 
Fellows that the project has been 
brought to naught by the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, which 
makes it impossible for the Institute 
to place itself beside the University. 
It was also voted to acknowledge the 
receipt of notice from the Corporation 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology that the negotiation with Har- 
vard, started by the Institute May 4, 
1904, is at an end. 





THE HARVARD LOYALISTS. 


Profession. 
Physician 
Gentleman 

‘Lawyer 
Judge 
Clergyman 
Clergyman 
Clergyman 
Merchant 


Name. 
Adams, Joseph 
Amory, Thomas 
Atherton, Joshua 
Atkinson, Theodore 
Auchmuty, Samuel 
Badger, Moses 
Bailey, Jacob 
Barnard, John 


Class. 
1748 
1741 
1762 
1718 
1742 
1761 
1755 
1762 


The Harvard Loyalists. 


1744 
1728 
1767 
1740 
1760 


1752 
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Bass, Edward 
Belcher, Jonathan 
Bernard, Thomas 
Bethune, George 
Bliss, Daniel Chief Jus. 
Bliss, Jonathan Chief Jus. 
Blowers, Samson Salters Chief Jus. 
Borland, Francis Physician 
Borland, John Lindall Lieut. Col. 
Bourne, Shearjashub Lawyer 
Bradford, Williams Comp. 
Bradish, Ebenezer Lawyer 
Brattle, Thomas Gentleman 
Brattle, William Clergyman 
Brinley, Thomas Merchant 
Browne, William Judge 
Byles, Mather Minister 
Byles, Mather, Jr. Clergyman 
Chandler, Nathaniel Lawyer 
Chandler, Rufus Lawyer 
Chandler, William Gentleman 
Chipman, Ward Chief Jus. 
Church, Benjamin Physician 
Clarke, Richard Merchant 
Clark, William Clergyman 
Coffin, Nathaniel Merchant 
Coffin, Thomas A. Baronet 
Cotton, John Dep. Sec. 
Crocker, Josiah Teacher 
Curtis, Charles Gentleman 
Curwin, Samuel Judge 
Cutler, Samuel Physician 
Dana, Samuel Judge 
Danforth, Samuel Judge 
Danforth, Samuel Physician 
Danforth, Thomas Tutor and 
Fellow (H. U.) 
Clergyman 
Physician 
Man. Coun. 
Merchant 


Bishop 
Lieut. Gov. 
Baronet 
Merchant 


Domett, Joseph 
Dowse, Joseph 
Edson, Josiah 
Erving, George 
Erving, John, Jr. Man. Coun. 
Erving, William Mil. officer 
Fayerweather, Samuel Clergyman 
Fisher, Nathaniel Clergyman 
(A.M.) Fitch, Samuel Lawyer 
Flucker, Thomas, Jr. Mil. officer 
Forbes, Eli Minister 
Foxcroft, John Reg. Deeds 
Frye, Peter Judge 
Fuller, Timothy Minister 
Gay, Ebenezer Minister 
Gay, Samuel Chief Jus. 
Gerrish, Moses Magis. 
Gerrish, Joseph Mil. officer 







































































1730 
1759 
1733 
1737 
1760 
1726 
1768 
1723 
1751 
1766 
1722 
1737 
1742 
1759 
1770 
1737 
1746 
1763 
1730 
1762 
1736 
1743 
1727 
1758 
1762 
1770 
1772 
1736 
1763 
1775 
1727 
1751 
1729 
1776 
1760 
1735 
1772 
1774 
1728 
1723 
1718 
1764 
1749 
1725 
1737 
1771 
1772 
1724 
1749 
1762 
1730 
1761 
1769 
1753 
1768 
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Gerrish,Robert Eliot Reg. of P. 


Goodale, Nathan 
Gorham, David 
Goss, Thomas 
Green, Francis 
Green, Joseph 
Greene, David 
Greenleaf, Stephen 
Gridley, Benjamin 
Hale, Samuel 
Hall, Willard 


Clerk of C. 
Lawyer 
Minister 
Merchant 
Merchant 
Merchant 
Merchant 
Lawyer 
Lawyer 
Minister 


Harrington,Timothy Minister 


Hatch, Nathaniel 
Hedge, Lemuel 
Hicks, Jonathan 
Hill, Abraham 


Clerk of Court 
Minister 
Physician 
Minister 


Holyoke, Edward A. Physician 


Hooper, Joseph 


Manufacturer 


Hutchinson, Eliakim Judge 


Hutchinson, Elisha 


Merchant 


Hutchinson, Francis Merchant 


Hutchinson, Foster 


Judge 


Hutchinson, Thomas Governor 
Hutchinson, Thos. jr. Merchant 
Hutchinson, William Civil officer 
Hutchinson, Wm. S. Civil officer 


Inman, George 
Jaffrey, George 
Jeffries, John 
Jones, Stephen 
Kent, Benjamin 
Kneeland, William 
Lee, Joseph 

Lee, Samuel 
Leonard, Daniel 
Lewis, Ezekiel 
Loring, Benjamin 
Lovell, Benjamin 
Lovell, John 
Lyde, Byfield 
Lynde, Benjamin 
Man, Ensign 
Marston, Benjamin 
Minot, Christopher 
Morse, Ebenezer 
Murray, Daniel 
Murray, Samuel 
Oliver, Andrew 
Oliver, Andrew 
Oliver, Daniel 
Oliver, Peter 
Oliver, Peter jr. 
Oliver, Peter 
Oliver, Thomas 
Orne, Timothy 


Mil. officer 
State treas, 
Physician 
Magistrate 
Lawyer 
Physician 
Judge 

Judge 

Chief Justice 
Merchant 
Physician 
Clergyman 
Teacher 
Merchant 
Chief Justice 
Teacher 
Merchant 
Custom officer 
Minister 
Mem. of Leg. 
Physician 
Lieut. Gov. 
Judge 
Lawyer 
Chief Justice 
Physician 
Physician 
Lieut. Gov. 
Merchant 


1767 
1771 
1748 
1768 
1761 


1764 
1763 
1729 
1743 
1757 
1766 
1734 
1741 
1759 
1762 
1763 
1741 
1746 
1774 
1743 
1754 
1761 


1772 
1725 
1762 
1765 
1745 
1732 
1731 
1757 
1751 
1748 
1761 
1728 
1772 
1767 


1765 
1771 
1762 
1770 
1730 
1740 
1766 
1730 
1765 
1765 
1751 
1728 
1767 
1763 
1719 
1743 
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Oxnard, Edward Merchant 
Paine, Samuel Clk.Com.Pleas 
Paine, Timothy Lawyer 
Paine, William Physician 
Palmer, Thomas Man. 
Coun. (app.) 
Parker, Samuel Bishop 
(A.M.)Parker, William Judge 
Parsons, David Minister 
Pecker, James Physician 
Pecker, Jeremiah Teacher 
Pepperrell, William Baronet 
Perkins, Nathaniel Physician 
Phips, David Sheriff 
Pickman, Benjamin Merchant 
Porter, Asa Merchant 
Porter, Samuel Lawyer 
Prout, Timothy Merchant 
Putnam, James Lawyer 
Putnam, James, Jr. Mil. officer 
Pynchon, William Lawyer 
Quincy, Samuel Solic. Gen. 
Rand, Isaac Physician 
and Overseer (H. U.) 
Rice, Jesse Physician 
Rogers, Daniel Minister 
Rogers, Jeremiah D. Lawyer 
Rogers, Samuel Merchant 
Ropes, Nathaniel Judge 
Ruggles, Timothy Judge 
Russell, Chambers Judge 
Russell, Charles Physician 
Saltonstall, Richard Sheriff 
Sewall, Jonathan Attor. Gen. 
Sewall, Samuel Lawyer 
Sherburne, Henry Clerk of C. 
Simpson, Jonathan Mil. officer 
Smith, Isaac Tutor and 
Librarian (H. U.) 
Sparhawk, Nathaniel Lawyer 
Sparhawk, Samuel Hirst Lawyer 
Spring, Marshall Physician 
Stearns, Jonathan Solic. Gen. 
Steel, Thomas Merchant 
Stevens, Benjamin Clergyman 
Stevens, John Merchant 
Stoddard, Samson Merchant 
Stoddard, Vryling Merchant 
Taylor, Joseph Merchant 
Thomas, Nathaniel Ray Man. Coun. 
Trowbridge, Edmund Judge 
Tufts, Simon Merchant 
Upham, Joshua Judge 
Usher, John Clergyman 
Usher, John Clergyman 
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1757 Vassall, John Gentleman 
1760 Vassall, Lewis Gentleman 
1733 Vassall, William Gentleman 


1771 Vassall, William, Jr. Gentleman 


1762 Wadsworth, John Tutor and 
Fellow 
(H. U.) 
1747 Waldo, Francis Collector of 
Customs 
1741 Waldo, Joseph Merchant 
1743 Waldo, Samuel Landowner 
1756 Walter, William Clergyman 
1751 Wanton, Joseph Governor 


1758 Weeks, Joshua Wingate Clergyman 
1755 Wentworth, John Governor 
1755 Wheeler, William W. Clergyman 


1737 Whitney, Aaron Minister 
1772 Whitworth, Miles Physician 
1752 Willard, Abel Lawyer 
1775 Willard, Levi Member of 
Leg. 
1773. Willard, Solomon Merchant 


1764 Williams, Elijah Lawyer 


1769 Williams, John Merchant 

1727 Williams, Israel Member of 
Leg. 

1765 Williams, Seth Lawyer 


1729 Williams, William Judge 

1736 Winslow, Edward Collector of 
Customs 

1741 Winslow, Edward Clergyman 

1765 Winslow, Edward, Jr. Judge 


1762 Winslow, Isaac Physician 
1753 Winslow, Pelham Lawyer 
1749 Wiswall, John Clergyman 
1758 Wyer, David, Jr. Lawyer 


Benjamin Rand, ’79. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS IN 
OLD DAYS. 


The earliest admission requirements 
of Harvard College may be found in 
“New England’s First Fruits,” which 
was a detailed statement of the work 
accomplished in the College, up to 
the end of the first Commencement, 
and bore the date Sept. 26, 1642. 
In this paper one paragraph quaintly 
reads : 

“ When any schollar is able to un- 
derstand Tully, or such like clasicall 
Latine authore extempore, and make 


and speake true Latine in verse and 
prose, suo ut aiunt Marte ; and decline 
perfectly the paradigms of nounes 
and verbes in the Greek tongue: Let 
him then, and not before, be capable 
of admission into the Colledge.” 

A century passed and yet these 
same requirements still survived. In 
1734, time had wrought so many 
changes in manners and ideas that it 
was deemed absolutely imperative 
that the “ Body of Laws for Harvard 
College” should be revised. In the 
paragraph on admission, changes in 
phraseology, merely, were made : 

‘*‘ Whoever upon examination by the 
President, and two at least of the 
Tutors, shall be found able extempore 
to read, construe, and parse Tully, 
Virgil, or such like common classical 
Latin authors, and to write true Latin 
in prose, and be skilled in making 
Latin verse, or at least in the rules of 
Prosodia, and to read, construe, and 
parse ordinary Greek, as in the New 
Testament, Isocrates, or such like, and 
decline the paradigms of Greek nouns 
and verbs, having withal good testi- 
mony of his past blameless behaviour, 
shall be looked upon as qualified for 
admission into Harvard College.” 

And yet, low as this standard ap- 
parently was, it prevailed until 1803. 
The 18th century in the American 
Colonies was a period of great unrest 
and uncertainty, owing to incessant 
Colonial wars, the agitation and prose- 
cution of the Revolution, and the es- 
tablishment of the Union. Naturally 
the College felt the effects of these 
movements. At the middle of the 
century discipline was lax and there 
were frequent riots among the stu- 
dents. Some attempts at raising the 
standard of admission were made, but 
they met with an indifferent support, 
due partly to the fact that, at a 
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time when the institution was greatly 
in need of funds and many young men 
preferred a soldier’s fortune to the 
drudgery of a student’s life, it was not 
wise to exact too severe a preparation 
from those who chose to apply for en- 
rolment as Freshmen. With the dawn 
of the new century our country was 
practically at peace, and our people 
were occupying themselves with the 
development of the nation. Affairs 
at Harvard received their due share 
of attention, and, thereby, the admis- 
sion requirements were raised to “a 
strict examination in Dalzel’s Collec- 
tanea Graeca Minora” (this book 
comprised about 100 pages of Greek 
text, notes, and a vocabulary), “ Greek 
Testament, Virgil, Sallust, Cicero’s 
Select Orations, a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the Greek and Latin gram- 
mars, including prosody ; also an 
ability to translate these languages 
correctly, and a knowledge of geo- 
graphy and arithmetic to the rule of 
three.” 

Arithmetic and geography, it will 
be observed, now first appear as en- 
trance subjects. The “rule of three”’ 
older graduates know as the rule for 
finding the fourth term of a proportion, 
the other three being given. For some 
reason examples in proportion were 
considered difficult, and Mother Goose 
has sputtered: 

‘The rule of three perplexes me, 
And practice drives me mad.” 

From now on, additions were fre- 
quently made to the requirements for 
admission, so that, by 1825, with the 
substitution of new text books and with 
more subjects, it was evident that the 
College exacted a riper and more thor- 
ough scholarship. The catalogue for 
this latter year states that “To be re- 
ceived into the Freshman Class, the can- 
didate must be thoroughly acquainted 





with the Grammar of the Latin and 
Greek languages including Prosody ; 
be able properly to construe and parse 
any portion of the following books, 
namely, Jacob’s Greek Reader, the 
Gospels in the Greek Testament, Vir- 
gil, Sallust, and Cicero’s Select Ora- 
tions, and to translate English into 
Latin correctly. He must be well 
versed in Ancient and Modern Geo- 
graphy; the fundamental rules of 
Arithmetic ; vulgar and decimal frac- 
tions ; proportion, simple and com- 
pound ; single and double fellowship ; 
alligation, medial and alternate; and 
Algebra to the end of simple equations, 
comprehending also the doctrine of 
roots and powers, and arithmetical 
progression.” 

Students in former days went to Col- 
lege much younger than at present, the 
age of admission varying between 12 
and 15. When one examines into ed- 
ucational methods in vogue in Colonial 
days and even in the first quarter of 
the 19th century one wonders how the 
boys could have been fitted for College 
soearly. Schoolmasters were stern and 
entertained the somewhat primitive 
idea that knowledge could be beaten 
into pupils’ heads. Dull boys learned 
practically nothing, for it was contrary 
to custom for the teacher to assist the 
pupil in any way in the preparation of 
his lessons. Text-books were poor, and 
there seems to have been no stimulus 
for professors to write new ones; in 
some cases the same book served class- 
room purposes for over a century. 

F. A. Googins, ’92. 


VARIA. 


| Freeing Harvard from Politics. 
Up to 1865, Harvard College suffered 
much from politics. Men were chosen 
for Overseers who had more social 
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ambition than fitness for the position, 
and, in fact, the election and the poli- 
tics incident to the election of these 
Overseers took up a great deal of the 
time of each session. There was one 
man in the legislature at the time — 
not a Harvard man— who did not 
like the manner in which the greatest 
institution of learning in the nation 
was being treated year after year, and 
he determined, if possible, to put an 
end to it. That man was Robert 
Johnson, who was later president of 
the old South Boston Street Railroad, 
a hard-headed business man and astute 
politician, but deeply concerned for 
all matters that tended to the better 
education of the youth of the country. 
He is now retired, says the Cambridge 
Tribune, but he is probably more proud 
of the fact that he was the man who 
freed Harvard from politics, than any 
other one thing he did while in the 
legislature. Recently he wrote the 
following letter, which has historical 
value: 
Boston, July 31, 1905. 

Charles W. Eliot, President, Harvard College. 

Dear Sir —I wish to call your friendly remem- 
brance to the service which, in 1865, I rendered 
to Harvard College, while a member of the House 
of Representatives, by securing the act passed in 
that year, whereby the alumni were empowered 
to elect the overseers, thus emancipating the in- 
stitution from the thrall of politicians. 

This was 40 years ago, and my days of useful- 
ness in the public service are over, but this was 
a matter in which I have always taken pride, not 
only for the result, which has been of such wide 
and far-reaching influence upon the destinies of 
‘* Fair Harvard,” but because, under the circum- 
stances, it was a somewhat remarkable achieve- 
ment. 

Up to that time, the overseers had always been 
elected by the legislature, under the conditions 
of the charter, and repeated efforts to get that 
body to loosen its hold had not only ended in 
failure, but had caused many of the members to 
value the prerogative very highly. 

But I determined that it should be done, and 
went to Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke, and 
told him I wanted a petition to the legislature to 
emancipate Harvard College. 

He was amazed and declared such an under- 


taking an impossibility, but, at my earnest solici- 
tation, he brought me a petition in a few days, 
signed by about 40 prominent nen. I got Edward 
L. Pierce to draft a bill, and had the petition re- 
ferred to a committee before whom I appeared, 
and they were persuaded to report favorably. I 
had a large acquaintance among the members of 
the House, and I did much personal intercession. 
By this means, and by making sure that all my 
friends attended at the vote, I secured the pass- 
age of the bill by a large majority. 

Where would Harvard College be to-day, and 
in the very near future, if the politicians still 
possessed the power of electing its overseers? 

Yours respectfully, RoBert JOHNSON. 


4] Thomas Johnson was killed by the 
Indians at Pemaquid, on September 
9, 1695. See Proceedings (x1v, 129) 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
for September, 1875. Is he the same 
Thomas Johnson as the one (H. C. 
1661) who was first starred in the 
Triennial Catalogue of 1700? See 
Sibley’s “ Harvard Graduates” (1, 
99) ?—S. A. G. 

| Mr. Kiernan tells a story which il- 
lustrates the passion of old Mr. Sibley, 
the College Librarian, for hoarding 
books. One afternoon, as he locked 
the door at two o’clock, he said with 
great satisfaction: “ All the books 
except two are in the Library at this 
moment. Agassiz has those, and I 
am going over to get them.” 

{Another Old View of Football. In 
the striking points of resemblance 
between the game of football as de- 
scribed in 1583 by Stubbs and in 1904 
by President Eliot (Graduates’ Mag- 
azine, March, pp. 383-387, 566), Mr. 
Barrett Wendell would perhaps re- 
cognize the survival of that Eliza- 
bethan spirit which he is a little too 
prone to see in everything. Football, 
however, has not always been in this 
country what President Eliot so 
graphically depicts. Long before its 
adoption by the white men, it had 
been a favorite sport with the red 
man. The early writers often speak 
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of it, and in William Wood’s “ New 
Englands Prospect,” printed in 1634, 
we get two interesting descriptions 
well worth repetition. Here is what 
Wood says of the game itself: “For 
their sports of activitie they have 
commonly but three or foure; as foote- 
ball, shooting, running and swimming: 
when they play country against coun- 
try, there are rich Goales, all behung 
with Wampompeage, Mowhackies, 
Beaver skins, and blacke Otter skinnes. 
It would exceede the beleefe of many 
to relate the worth of one Goale, where- 
fore it shall be namelesse. Their 
Goales be a mile long placed on the 
sands, which are even as aboard ; 
their ball is no bigger than a hand- 
ball, which sometimes they mount 
in the Aire with their naked feete, 
sometimes it is swayed by the mul- 
titude ; sometimes also it is two 
dayes before they get a Goale, then 
they marke the grounde they winne, 
and beginne there the next day. Be- 
fore they come to this sport, they 
paint themselves even as when they 
goe to warre, in pollicie to prevent 
future mischiefe, because no man 
should know him that moved his 
patience or accidentally hurt his per- 
son, taking away the occasion of 
studying revenge. Before they begin 
their armes be disordered, and hung 
upon some neighbouring tree, after 
which they make a long scrowle on the 
sand, over which they shake loving 
hands, and with laughing hearts scuf- 
fle for victorie. While the men play 
the boyes pipe, and the women dance 
and sing trophies of their husbands 
conquests ; all being done a feast 
summons their departure. It is most 
delightful to see them play, in smaller 
companies, when men may view their 
swift footemanship, their curious toss- 
ings of their Ball, their flouncing in- 
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to the water, their lubberlike wrest- 
ling, having no cunning at all in that 
kind, one English being able to beate 
ten Indians at footeball” (pp. 96, 
97). Goals a mile long and struggles 
lasting two days indicate a strenuos- 
ity that ought to meet with the ap- 
proval of President Roosevelt. But 
such strenuosity was not at the ex- 
pense of manners. In another passage 
Wood gives a still more striking il- 
lustration of the spirit which animated 
the Indians in their sport. He says : 
“T have beene amongst diverse of them, 
yet never did I see any falling out 
amongst them, not so much as crosse 
words, or reviling speeches, which 
might provoke to blowes. And where- 
as itis the custome of many people in 
their games, if they see the dice runne 
crosse or their cards not answere their 
expectations : what cursing and swear- 
ing, what imprecations, and raylings, 
fightings and stabbings oftentimes 
proceede from their testy spleene. 
How doe their blustering passions, 
make the place troublesome to them- 
selves and others! But I have knowne 
when foure of these milder spirits 
have sit downe staking their treasures, 
where they have plaied foure and twen- 
tie houres, neither eating drinking or 
sleeping in the Interim ; nay which is 
most to be wondered at, not quarrel- 
ing, but as they came thither in peace 
so they depart in peace : when he that 
had lost all his wampompeage, his house, 
his kettle, his beaver, his hatchet, his 
knife, yea all his little all, having 
nothing left but his naked selfe, was 
as merry as they that won it: so in 
sports of activitie at footeball though 
they play never so fiercely to outward 
appearance, yet anger-boyling blood 
never streams in their cooler veines, 
if any man be throwne he laughs out his 
foyle, there is no seeking of revenge, 
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no quarreling, no bloody noses, 
scratched faces, blacke eyes, broken 
shinnes, no brused members,or crushed 
ribs, the lamentable effects of rage ; 
but the goale being wonne, the goods 
on the one side lost; friends they 
were at the footeball, and friends they 
must meete at the kettle” (pp. 82, 
83). Surely the students at Harvard, 
Yale, and our otber colleges might 
take as their motto those apt words : 
“Friends they were at the footeball, 
and friends they must meete at the 
kettle.” — A. M. 





LOVE TRIUMPHANT. 


Helen’s lips are drifting dust ; 
Ilion is consumed with rust ; 

All the galleons of Greece 

Drink the ocean’s dreamless peace ; 
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Lost was Solomon’s purple show 
Restless centuries ago ; 

Stately empires wax and wane — 
Babylon, Barbary, and Spain ; 

Only one thing, undefaced, 

Lasts, though all the worlds lie waste 
And the heavens are overturned. 

— Dear, how long ago we learned ! 


There’s a sight that blinds the sun, 
Sound that lives when sounds are done, 
Music that rebukes the birds, 
Language lovelier than words, 

Hue and scent that shame the rose, 
Wine no earthly vineyard knows, 
Silence stiller than the shore 

Swept by Charon’s stealthy oar, 

Ocean more divinely free 

Than Pacific’s boundless sea ; 

Ye who love have learned it true. 

— Dear, how long ago we knew ! 

Frederic L. Knowles, 96. 

Born Sept. 8, 1869; died Sept. 30, 1905. 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz : 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a@ is for Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science ; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Metallurgical, Mining, and Civil Engineers; h for 
Holders of Honorary Degrees ; / for Bachelors of Laws ; m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of 
Arts, Masters of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; s for 
Bachelors of Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; v for Doctors 


of Veterinary Medicine. 


Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. 8., etc., for non-graduate members of the 


Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 


The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts, 
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